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Organized Crime | 
Not a Local But | 
National Problem 


Local Handling No Longer 
Is Adequate in Eradicat-| 
ing Criminals, Attorney | 
General Cummings Says | 








Federal Legislation | 
Declared Necessary 


Points to Obstacle Of State’ 
Lines and Suggests Means | 
Of Removing Such Refuges | 
Of Outlaws and Gangsters | 





Crime has become national in its scope 
and the National Government must take 
a hand in its eradication, Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings declared’ May 4, 
announcing that he may ask legislation 
to enable the Government to be more 
thorough in its activities against “rack- | 
eteers” and other criminals. 


“We have been used to treating crime as | 
a local problem,” he explained. “In the | 
earlier, simpler days that was quite suffi- | 
cient. But crime has spread from the} 
village over the county and then over the | 
State. Now it is national in its scope. It | 
is a national problem.” - 


Need of Weapons 


Thoughtful people, the Attorney Gen- | 
eral said, were becoming convinced that | 
the weapons already at the disposal of 
the Federal Government were inadequate. 
Violators of laws may be reached by the 
Federal Government only through the 
postal, income and prohibition laws, gen- 
erally speaking, he said. 

In addition the Federal Government oc- | 
casionally can take a hand in dealing | 
with crimes which are interstate in the} 
nature of their commission, he said. The; 
Mann Act and the Dyer Auto Theft Act 
are examples of Federal criminal statutes 
which deal with such crimes. 

Broader Federal Action 

Recently there has been a tendency to} 
broaden this field of Federal action.} 
Passage by the previous Congress of a law 
making the transportation of kidnapped 
persons across State lines a Federal of- 
fense was one move along this line, and, 
according to the Attorney General, the 
eventual solution of the national crime 
problem may be a still further broadening 
of Federal powers in this way. 

The essence of the problem, he declared, 
was cooperation between the State, local, | 
and Federal governments. The National | 
Government must supplement State action 
when crime spreads beyond the compass 
of State powers. 


Refuge Across State Lines | 

One new device which might be helpful, | 
the Attorney General suggested, was a/| 
pending bill which makes it a Federal of- | 
fense to go from one State to another and 
ceommit a crime there. The need for this 
bili, he said, was demonstrated by situa- 
tions like that in St. Louis. Gangsters 
living in East St. Louis, on the Illinois | 
side of Jhe Missouri River, can carry on} 
their activities in St. Louis and flee across ' 
the rive: into another State. 














State lines and the old doctrine of States’ | 


rights are the impediments now in the 
way of Federal crime control, the Attorney, 
General explained. The individuality of 
the States, for instance, mgkes it difficult 
for the State in which a crime is commit- 
ted to secure the return of necessary wit- 
nesses who have moved or fled to another 
Stat>. 


Sp2eding Up Appeals 





In Crime Cases—' 


Chief Justice Hughes Tells of | 


Plans to Draw New Rules 
To Remove Delay 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
proposes, so far as possible, to end the 
delay in criminal appeals, under the power 
recently reposed in the court by Congress 
to prescribe rules of practice and proce- 
dure for appeals in Federal criminal cases. 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes on 
May 4 asserted that “probably there is no 
greater reproach to the administration of 
justice in this country than the delay in 
criminal appeals.” 

In responding to the grant of authority 


to prescribe rules with respect to proce- | 


Junale Movies Barred From Screen 


been given, Chief Justice Hughes told | 


| If Actually Filmed In Studio and Zoo 


dure in criminal cases. after verdict has 


members of the American Law Institute, 
meeting in annual session at Washington, 
that the Supreme Court “will welcome the 
assistance of the bench and bar.” Law- 
yers and judges should not hesitate, Mr. 
Hughes advised the assembly, to submit 
well-matured recommendations. 

“As I said recently in relation to the 
method which is the significant feature of 
the work of this Institute, if we car. get 
judges, members of the bar and competent 
students of the law and administration to 
unite in a common endeavor to secure the 
best available judgment as to practicable 
measures of improvement, we shall meas- 
urably solve our problems.” 

Speaking of the delays in the adminis- 
tration of justice, the Chief Justice of the 


United States explained “that there is no | 


substantial delay in the Supreme Court. 
And the appellate work of the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals seems to be well up.” 
The delays in the administration of jus- 
tice in the Federal courts, the Chief Jus- 
tice noted, “are the familiar delays in 
bringing cases to trial in the courts of 
first instance and in preparing cases for 
submission on appeal. In some districts 
there is an inadequate provision of judges. 
The Conference of Senior Circuit Judges 
has for years called attention to the need 
of additional judgeships in certain dis- 
tricts, but the present necessity for econ- 
omy has stood in the way of giving relief.” 


ARMY PERFECTS | 





BLIND AVIATION 


Trains First Class of Pilots 
Qualified to Fly With 


Instruments Alone 


6¢PLIND FLYING,” with radio as the 

chief medium of the special equip- 
ment used, has been perfected by the 
Army Air Corps. 

The War Department announced May 6 | 
the first class of aviators ever to be quali- | 
fied as “blind landing” pilots, marking the 
second definite step of advancement for 
the system. The first step consisted of 
solo blind flights. 

Although many systems for blind land- 
ings have been proposed and demonstrated | 
in the last few years, the Air Corps system 
is the only one under which either a blind 
solo flight or the training and graduation 
of a number of pilots has been accom- 
plished, the Department announced. 

It was just one year ago, in May, 1932, 
that the first solo blind flights and land- 
ings in history were accomplished at 
Wright-Field, Dayton, Ohio, and the class 
of six Air Corps officers now qualified re- 


'cently demonstrated their expertness in 


this form of flying at the same field. 

The class is composed of Maj. F. H. | 
Coleman, First Lieutenants G. V. Hollo- 
man, S. E. Prudhomme, R. J. Minty, C. D. 
McAllister and Second Lieutenant L. F. 
Harman. The class was conducted by 
Capt. Albert F. Hegenberger. 


Can the Government 


Compel Citizens to 


Yield Hoarded Gold? 


Delay in Preparing Legal 
Action May Obviate Test. 
Case If Emergency Is Dis- 
solved in Near Future 


If the emergency which has forced the 
Government to call for the surrender of | 
all private gold should dissolve reason- 
ably soon, the constitutionality of the 
anti-gold hoarding Executive Order may 
never be tested in court. The Attorney 
General, Homer S. Cummings made this 
statement May 4. 

Sifting of the information on hoarding 
preparatory to using it as a basis for 
action will take some time, and in addi- | 
tion court procedure may be long, he! 
stated. Before all the steps are completed. 
the gold emergency may be removed by 
international or national action. | 

Test Case in Prospect 

Meanwhile a test case on the validity 
of the anti-hoarding order seems in pros- 
pect. Can the Government force a citizen 
to surtender gold in exchange for other 
legal tender? The Attorney General in- 
sists that the order issued by the Presi- | 


| 


| dent requiring them to do so undoubtedly | 


is constitutional. Others, including Sen-! 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, maintain it 
is not. 

When the first test case under the order 
will be raised still is uncertain. Attorney 
General Cummings stated May 3 that the 
Treasury Department, having amassed a 
great deal of information on hoarding, is 
checking it to eliminate errors. After this 
task is completed, the evidence will be | 
jturned over to the Department of Justice 
las a basis for action. 
| Delays in Procedure 

Meanwhile, if legal action is taken 
| against any hoarder, it will be only in 
| cases where the district attorneys in- 
| volved have collected sufficient evidence. 
Small hoarders and those who immedi- 
ately deliver up their gold are practi- 
| cally assured of freedom from prosecu- 
| tion at any time. 

Although liable to prosecution by hold- * 
ing gold after’ the deadline of May 1, 
hoarders who turn in their gold imme- 
diately will be doing “a very wise thing,’ 
the Attorney General said. He pointed out 
| that it will be some time before the Treas- 
!ury’s information will be in shape to 
serve as a basis for action. 

Publicity Considered 

In this connection he admitted that 
necessary delays could be so long that the 
emergency gold restrictions might be dis- 
solved before they were tested in court. 
; In this event, prosecutions might never | 
| be completed. ‘ 
| Meanwhile, publication of the names on 

the Treasury's list of hoarders is being 
| considered, the Attorney General said. He 

added that the Government would en- 
deavor not to “pillory” anyone unneces- 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


orion pictures which purport to , 
+ present a true and authentic record 
of an expedition in Africa or any other 


country must not be shown in the United 
States unless all the scenes of such film 
were actually made in Africa or such 
ether country. 

This was the ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission, made public May 4,! 
announcing an investigation of the pro- 
cuction of a picture called “Ingagi.” The 
film has not been exhibited in this coun- 
try for months, but at one time was | 
extensively shown and advertised as an | 
authentic reproduction of strange scenés 
in Africa, including “the sacrifice of a 
living woman to gorilla hordes.” 

The Commission found that “Sir Hu- 





| 
bert Winstead, F. A. S., F. R. G.S.,” who | 
was represented in advertising as having | 
led the expedition in Africa, and “Capt. | 
Daniel Swayne,” billed as an American 
hunter and collector of museum speci- 
mens, who accompanied Winstead, wefe 
both fictitious persons not existing in 
fact. No expedition headed by such per- 
sons on which pictures were made ever | 
took place. 1 





| ‘tortadillo,’ 


| creatures apparently half-human and 


| the purpose of the picture. 





Government Offers Its Fullest Cooperation 
To Business in Bringing Economic Recovery 


| 
| 





OVERNMENT offered to industry this week 
{> its fullest cooperation in bringing economic 

recovery. Temporary suspension of anti- 
trust laws was proposed by the President if busi- 
ness would undertake the task of self-regulation in 
a spirit of unselfishness so that consumers would 
not suffer and the wage level for labor would be 
raised. 

The executives of the principal corporations of 
the country, representing virtually all the impor- 
tant industries, were in Washington to attend the 
annual meeting of the,Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and this afforded an opportunity 
for formal addresses as well as informal confer- 
ences in which leaders of Congress and Cabinet 
secretaries participated. 

Secretary Roper of the Department of Com- 
merce offered a plan for a presidential council on 
business through which economic plans would flow 
to the President and advice from business men 
would be obtained. 

Secretary Wallace outlined the plight of agricul- 
ture and the Government’s plan to help the farmer 
get back his purchasing power. 

On Capitol Hill, work was begun on a broad plan 
to establish a board which would function in co- 
operation with trade associations so that proposals 
for hours of labor, minimum wages, and unfair 
competition might be correlated in a comprehen- 
sive scheme to restore order in the industrial world. 
Business leaders in general expressed themselves 
in favor of the principle of voluntary cooperation 
by industrial units with the aid of the Government. 

While the House Committee on Labor continued 
consideration of bills to regulate industrial produc- 
tion, wages, hours of labor, and related matters, 
Government officials conferred on the proposed new 
measure to set up a Federal board or council to 
prevent “cut-throat” competition, excessive price- 
‘cutting and wage reductions, and other unfair tac- 
tics by small minorities which threaten the sta- 
bility of entire industries. 

Although the terms of the new bill are tentative, 
the following elements are under serious discus- 
sion: r 


Establishment of an Industrial Board.—This 
board would funetion primarily by aiding indus- 
tries, through their trade associations, to solve 
their own problems. It would have authority also 
to step in with regulatory powers in cases where 
prices were run down below cost of production, or 
where wages were cut below a decent standard to 
obtain an unfair advantage in trade. 

The board would have power to approve agree- 
ments reached by trade associations with respect 


A 


+ . 4 
America’s Proposal for Lull 
in Barriers to Trade 
Pending Conference 


——______—_L. 


of advantage. 


| trade conflicts. 


O PRESENT a united offensive against ' 


their common enemy, depression, the 
United States on the eve of the World 


Monetary and Economic Conference is 
proposing that all nations declare a truce 
in the tariff battles which they have been 
waging with one another until the con- 
ference is over. This strategy has been 
disclosed by America’s “Ambassador-at- 
Large,” Norman Davis, to the organizing 
committee of the conference. 


A Monetary Truce 


A truce, in military language, means a 
lull in the fighting. Likewise, a tariff 
truce means a halt in the economic conflict 
which has been in progress as nations have 
thrown up tariff breast-works to keep out 
cheap goods which capture home markets 
from domestic producers. \ 

Other Government spokesmen are talk- 
ing about a “monetary truce.” Since most 
cf the nations have cut their currencies 
loose from the gold moorings which kept . 
the values more or less stable, there has 


as it does today 


Treasury. 





Standard 
a a 
Rising Silver Prices TSS PEOPLE of the United States 
“An animal proclaimed to be ‘new to A can expect to pay the Federal gaso-. 


science’ and designated in the film as 
because of its resemblance 

to a tortoise and an armadillo, was a 
turtle with wings, scales’ and a long tail 
glued on to it, while the so-called ‘pyg- 
mies’ said to be shown in their native 
environment were not pygmies at all, 
but colored children of from 5 to 10 
years of age living in Los Angeles,” the 
Commission said. 

“The native woman represented as be- 
ing sacrificed by her trible to the goril- 
las was a Los Angeles colored woman, 
while the people represented as ‘strange 


half-ape’ were actually colored people 
living in Los Angeles and made up for 


“A lion shown in the film as attacking 


bility of industry. Such agreements, heretofore in 


w the Dollar Seeks Its Own Level 
As Large Countries P 


been intricate maneuvering for positions 
In other words, the “battle 
of the currencies” is on also, and money 
has become the basis of new international 


Why have the nations of the world been 
fighting each other over trade and money? 

An answer to that question requires first 
an explanation of a tariff. A tariff levies 
a tax on goods coming into a country. 
other words, it serves as a barrier to the 
free flow of commodities. 
eral reasons why such a barrier is erected. 
At the beginning of the American Re- 
public, before trade interlaced so closely 
nation with 
and continent with continent, 
| thought the tariff a good way to raise ad- 
| ditional funds for a sadly depleted Federal 
It passed an act in 1789 which 
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Should Corporations Pay 
High Salaries? 
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A New Securities Law 


nactment 
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Business Interests Hear 


Government's Viewpoint 
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Is 30-hour Week Feasible? 
a 


Nears E 


Blending Alcohol and 


to minimum prices, minimum wages, curtailment 
of production, and other factors affecting the sta- 


violation of the anti-trust laws, would be exempted 
from the operation of these laws upon approval by 
the board. In this respect, the board’s authority 
would be such as to permit self-regulation by in- 
dustry, with proper precautions to protect the pub- 
lic against excessively high prices; ruinously low 
prices for which the public pays the bill in the long 
run; and too low wages which unduly reduce the 
standard of living. 

In addition to aiding industry to regulate itself, 
the board might be granted power to enforce mini- 
mum priees and wages and proper production 
schedules as against a small minority* of an indus- 
try that refuses to join in the efforts of the trade 
association to place the industry on a sound basis. 

Wages.—President Roosevelt, addressing the re- 
cent session of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, urged industry to raise wages in 
proportion to and simultaneously with increases in 
prices so that purchasing power might be im- 
proved, recovery stimulated, and workers protected 
from the effects of higher prices. 

Trade associations would be permitted, under 
the tentative plans for legislation, to enter into 
minimum-wage agreements to prevent excessive 
wage cuts designed to give one concern an unfair 
advantage over others in the sale of its products 
through cost reduction. 

Should a minority group refuse to adopt or apply 
such minimum-wage standards, the industrial 
board might be empowered to enforce them by 
legal action through the Department of Justice. 
In case of a reduction below a fair wage rate, it 
might order a wage increase, but it is anticipated 
that this power would be exercised only in rare 
cases. 

Minimum Prices.—Establishment of minimum 
prices by trade associations would be permitted 
provided they were determined by the industrial 
board to be proper. While the anti-trust laws now 
‘forbid such agreements and, in general. would con- 
tinue’ to-do so, exemption from thé operation of 
these laws would be granted in cases where ap- 
proval had been granted by the board. 

The board would have regulatory power to en- 
force the minimum price agreement with respect 
to minorities which refuse to join in the agreement 
in the hope that they may obtain a trade advan- 
tage by undue price slashes. 

Regulation of Production.—Trade associations 
might be permitted to enter into agreements to 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.} 


clea 


lan for a Tariff Truce 


Ups and Downs of Money 
and How They Prevent 
Free Movement of Goods 


said that before foreign®™ hemp, 
cheese, cotton, and a few other com- 
modities could be admitted to our markets 


for sale, their producers would have to 
pay a tax. This was called a tariff for 
revenue purposes. 
Capturing the Market 

With the advent of manufacturing in 
the 19th Century, American manufacturers 
began displaying cotton goods and other 
manufactured products on American mar- 
kets. Much to their dismay they found 
that foreigners had the same ‘idea, and 
were there, too, with their manufactured 
goods for sale. It so happened, that the 
latter were asking prices lower than 
American producers were able to offer and 
still make profits. So a cry arose for a 
tariff barrier that would make it necessary 
for the foreign producers to Pay a tax on 





In 


There are sev- 


nation 
Congress 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


line tax of 1 cent a gallon for at least 
one more year after June 30, 1933, but 
will be relieved of a part of the present 
extra cost of postage and probably also 
will not be obliged to pay the 3 per cent 
tax on electricity after next June. 

This was indicated May 3 by Senator 
Harrison ‘Dem.), of Mississippi, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, following completion of public 
hearings on the bill (H. R. 5040) passed 
by the House April 20. 

The tax on electricity will be retained 
in some form, Senator Harrison said, but 
he expressed the belief that it will be re- 
moved from the light bills of domestic 
and commercial consumers, as proposed 
in the House bill. He appointed a sub- 
committee composed of Senators Bark- 


a cameraman and being killed was a Gasoline ley (Dem.), of Kentucky as chairman; 
trained lion in Hollywood, often used in A Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, and Reed 
motion pictures. Many jungle scenes of 3 « (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, to study the 
the film were taken in a Los Angeles zoo. Advice on Food Problems question and evolve some form of final 
“While the word ‘Ingagi’ was repre- ra provision on the subject. 


sented as meaning gorilla in the African 
language, it was found that there was 
no such word in any written dictionary 
of any African language.” 


For Pages See Readers’ 
Summary on Page 8 





This subcommittee, May 5, approved 
the plan to transfer the tax to the utili- 
ties, but announced that it will recom- 
mend to the full Committee May 8 that 






; were largely confined to discussions with 
| Officials of the Solicitor’s Office of the De- 
| partment of the Interior. 


American Consumers 
_ Pay Cash for Larger 


‘Survey by Department of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


'of goods in retail stores, the American | 
people are paying cash for a greater pro- |; 


(EFFORTS TO AID | 


‘Changes of Policy Said to Be 
Contemplated in Bituminous 


| Relaxing Anti-trust Laws, Creating Industrial Board, Encouraging Self-regulation cs ee ee ee 


By Industry to Protect Consumers and Labor 


| Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
| and¥Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 


| important change 


j}ing to authoritative 


| through allotment of the 





COAL INDUSTRY 


Mining Program 


4 held conferences the past week with 





for the purpose of working out a stabiliza- | 
tion program for the coal mining industry 
of their States. | 

The contemplated program marks an| 
in the policy of the 
bituminous coal mining industry, accord- | 
information made 
available from official sources. Termina- 
tion of wasteful competition, minimum 
wage regulations, and the right of coliec- 
tive bargaining in the sale of coal, are} 
among the ends desired by the coal 9p-| 
erators, it is reported. 

These ends are to be attained, it is said, | 
potential de- 
mand which will probably be attempted | 
by means of legislation. The initial con- | 
ference which was heli May 4 was par- 
ticipated in by both the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of the Interior 
but the sessions held on May 5 and 6} 





| 
| 


Share of Purchases 





Commerce Shows Smaller 
Proportion of Sales by the | 
Instalment Plan 


While they are buying a smaller quantity 


portion of their purchases. 
This is indicated by a report made public 


Creating System 


For Restoration § ° 
Of Farm Prices. 


Governors and Department 
Of Agriculture Perfect 
Operating Plan as Final 
Passage of Bill Nears 


Practical Operation 
Of Measure Promised 


Increase in Consuming Power 
As Well as Improvement in 
Prices Will Be Object, Secre- 
tary Wallace Declares 





With prices of many farm products 
surging upward and restoring hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ buying power to the 


| agricultural population, the Department of 


Agriculture is going rapidly ahead with 
organization of administrative machinery 
to place the farm relief bill in operation 
with a view to maintaining the favorable 
trend. 

About 20 Governors of States had re- 
plied by May 6, to the recent message of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. 
Wallace, suggesting that they be ready at 
once, on final enactment of the, farm bill, 
to.appoint State committees of five to ad+ 
minister the act. 


Favorable Responses 


Résponses have generally been favor- 
eble to the Secretary’s suggestions, and 
the Department expects to be able to 
place the new farm relief plan in opera~ 
ion almost immediately on its signature 
by the President, which is expected within 
a few days. 

The bill was in conference during the 
week and it was announced May 5 that 
the conferees had agreed on all differences 
excepting one amendment concerning 
costs of production. This.amendment, it 





May 6 by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


was explained, is designed to assure farm- 


| mestic Commerce on a retail credit survey | €TS a reasonable profit. 


jof 415 


retail establishments in 30 cities. 
The report covers the last six months of 
1932 as compared with the same period in 
1931. 
Fewer Returns of Goods 

An encouraging trend revealed by the 
survey,’ #8 seport said, is a tendency for 
consumers to return less of the merchan- 
dise which they buy. Returns and allow- 
ances, including repossessions on instal- 


|ment sales, were fewer in 1932 than in 


| 1931 as 


to purchahes from department 
stores, furniture, men’s clothing, shoe and 
women’s specialty stores, while they 
showed increases for jewelry, electrical ap- 
pliance and automobile accessory stores. 

The information on which the report is 
based was gathered in the sixth semi- 
annual retail credit survey made in co- 


| operation with the National Credit Asso- 


ciation and affiliated organizations. The 
purpose of the survey, as stated in the re- 
port, is to promote sound credit manage- 
ment through the building up of a fund of 
reliable factual information which may be 
used by retailers as a guide in their credit 
operations. 
How Sales Were Made 

The 415 establishments which made re- 
ports in the survey had net sales in excess 
of half a billion dollars during the second 
half of 1931, and this total decreased by 
nearly one-fourth (23.9 per cent) in the 


| second half of 1932. 


| were 


rope, 


Of all sales made by these stores during 
the last six months of 1932, 47.6 per cent 
made for cash, 42.5 per cent on 
charge accounts, and 9.9 per cent on in- 
stalment plans. The change from the 1931 
record was almost entirely between cash 
and instalment buying, charg@ accounts 
having been practically the same in both 
periods. In 1931, cash buying accounted 
for 45.8 per cent of total sales, while 11.4 
per cent of the purchases were made on 
deferred payments. 

Declines in the Cities 

The dollar sales of electrical appliance 
stores, with a decrease of 45/7 per cent, 
showed the greatest decline in 1932; those 
of automobile accessory stores, 
decrease of 20.5 per cent, 
smallest. 


showed the 


Considering the total net sales of all) 


stores reporting, by cities, it was found 
that all cities showed large decreases in 
sales. Indianapolis, with 143 per cent, 
had the smallest decrease, Portland, Oreg., 
with 32.8 per cent, had the greatest, and 
Pittsburgh, with 32.4 per cent, the next 
greatest decrease. 


What the Public Can Expect to Pay 
Under Taxation and 


Postal Measure 


effective date of the change be 
made Oct. 31 instead of June 30 so as 
te allow the companies time to appeal 
tc State commissions for rate increases 
if the utilities feel that such action is 
necessary. 

Chairman Barkley also stated that the 
subcommittee will recommend that this 
tax be extended for two years instead 
of one. 

At the public hearings on the bill, 
May 2 and 3, the Committee heard sev- 
eral witnesses on this provision of the 
measure, including its author, Repre- 
sentative Whittington (Dem.), of Green- 
wood, Miss The bill as passed by the 
House would retain the 3 per cent tax 
on electricity sold for domestic and com- 
mercial uses, but would require pay- 
ment by the companies instead of by 

, the consumers. 

William J. Hagenah, of Chicago, rep- 
resenting the Edison Electric Institute, 
said the shift of the tax to the utilities 
would inflict a “crushing burden” on the 
electric business of the United States. 
Other witnesses May 2 who opposed the 
transfer were Randall J. LeoBeuf Jr., of 
New York, general counsel for the Ni- 





the 
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with a} 


Mr. Wallace Objects 
The amendment was suggested by John 


| A. Simpson, president of the Farmers’ 


Union, sponsored by Senator Norris (Rep.), 


| of Nebraska, and adopted by the Senate. 


| Speaker Rainey (Dem,), of Carroliton, 
TL, said May 5 the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Henry A. Wallace, had told him he 
| regards the Simpson-Norris amendment as 
unworkable and “would muss things up so 
that he was afraid of it.” 

Representative Jones (Dem.), of Ame 
arillo, Tex., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, ranking House con- 
feree, announced the conference has 
agreed on all differences except the Norris- 
Simpson amendment and that he will 
submit the conference report to the House 
May 8 and ask instructions. 

State Committees 

Secretary Wallace suggested to the Gov- 
ernors that each State committee of five 
should be made up of the Governor, the 
State Secretary of Agriculture, the State 
Director of Extension, the Chief Justice 
of the State Supreme Court, and a farmer. 
Replies by several of the Governors have 
indicated that the Chief Justice either is 
unable to serve or that it would be inex- 
pedient for him to take the position, and 
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| Devising New Ideas 
'—-For Radio Public 


Clearing House for Programs 
Of Educational Nature 
Begun by Government 





The problem of pleasing the listening 
public, which is becoming more critical 
every day as radio broadcasting loses the 
element of novelty and becomes an ac- 
cepted part of the daily routine, is oc- 
cupying the attention of the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 

Zo help the broadcaster supply suitable 
programs, the Office of Education has of- 
fered to act as a sort of clearing house 
for the exchange of select radio manu- 
scripts which deal with educational and 
cultural subjects of general public in- 
terest. 


| ©. M. Koon, Senior Specialist in Edu- 


| cation by Radio, is visiting radio stations 
all over the country and discussing with 
their operators the problems they face in 
planning daily programs. He finds they 
are eager for new ideas on what to give 
the radio listener. 

The Office of Education has taken the 
initiative in this movement by sponsoring 
a series of broadcast programs which are 
being used by more than 225 statiohs. 
One manuscript a week is sent to the 
stations which use the service. In the 
| three weeks since the service was started 
the desire of stations to use the programs 
has been growing aud more requests for 





the material are being received every 
| day. 
| These programs have dealt with the 


| growth of schools and the spread of cure 
ricula in the fields of science, home eco- 
nomics and other subjects. 

Manuscripts are sent weekly to the 
radio stations and they are advised to 
invite local school authorities to take part 
in programs. * 

Mr. Koon has found that many local 
| broadcasters develop programs of an his- 
| torical nature, for example, which could 
be utilized by stations in other sections 
or used as a basis for the preparation of 
| local programs of a similar nature. 

Surveys of trends in radio programs 
have been made by the office. It has. 


| grams, the crooner, mystery dramas and 
comedy skits. 

A new field in programs is visualized 
by Mr. Koon in the musical comedy type 
of radio entertainment. 





| followed the development of jazz pro- » aa 
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Inflation Control | 
Under Authority © 


Given President 
| 


Divergent Views as to Effect) 
Of Currency Measures on| 
National Economic Con-, 
ditions 


| 

The Nation may soon observe an actual | 
test of the theory that currency inflation | 
can be used deliberately to improve eco- | 
nomic conditions and that it can be con- | 
trolled if President Roosevelt uses the 
power voted him by Congress. | 

The House of Representatives on May | 
3 adopted without change, by a vote of) 
307 to 86, the Senate amendment to the | 
farm relief bill providing authority for| 
inflation. This concludes congressional | 
action on the section, save only the final 
vote for passage of the entire bill, which | 
contains also provisions for raising prices 
of farm products and for refinancing farm 
mortgages. | 

The effects of use by the President of 
the inflation authority have been the sub- | 
ject of widespread dispute. Former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Ogden L. Mifls said 
recently that he believed any temporary 
improvement that might result would be 
followed by another economic crash, and 
other pevsons have contended that serious 
injustices would be done to various groups 
of the population and that the hoped-for 
benefits .ould not materialize. | 

President Roosevelt has just called the 
attention of the country, in a speech be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, to the recent increases in 
commodity prices and to a slight upturn 
in business that has accompanied the in- 
creases. He urged that industrialists raise | 
wages coincidentally with the price in- 
creases and avoid the usual lag of wage 
increases behind price increase, so that | 
buying power may be improved and busi- 
ness further stimulated. 

Authority Conferred on President 

The inflation powers authorized may be 
summarized as follows: 

The President may arrange for pur- 
chases by the Federal reserve banks of 
Government securities, including stock of | 
corporations in which the Government 
holds a majority of the stock, up to a 
maximum of $3,000,000,000, thus putting 
more money into circulation. 

Should the President find that these 
purchases do not have the desired effect 
on prices, he may have issued United 
States notes, up to $3,000,000,000, with 
which to purchase Government securities. 
Four per cent of the amount so used 
would be retired annually through con- 
gressional appropriations. 

Furthermore, the President may reduce 
the gold content of the dollar by any 
amount he sees fit up to 50 per cent, and 
he may authorize free coinage of silver 
in any amount at a ratio to gold which 
he may determine upon. He might also 
accept up to $200,000,000 in silver in pay- 
ment by foreign nations on their war 
debts, and use this metal as a basis for 
issuance of silver certificates. The silver 
could be accepted at any value up to 50 
cents an ounce. 

Effect of Policy on Values 

Purchase of Government securities 
would place more money in circulation, 
with a tendency to raise prices by reduc- 
ing the value of the dollar. Reduction 
of the gold content of the dollar by 50 
per cent theoretically would have the 
effect of doubling prices, all other factors 
being assumed to be unchanged. Free 
coinage of silver would tend to increase 
the money supply, again raising prices. 

The inflation provisions were added to 
the farm bill in the Senate in the form 
of an amendment by Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma. The other two 
sections of the farm bill, relating to farm. 
mortgages and to raising the price of 
farm products, previously had been passed 
by the House separately, but were com- 
bined in the Senate. Some 84 amend- 
ments to the strictly farm sections of the 
bill also were made in the Senate. 

When the measure was returned to the 
House for action on the amendments, a 
rule for consideration was adopted which 
Separated the inflation provisions from 
the rest of the bill for purposes of con- 
sideration, and after considerable debate 
the inflation section was approved. 

The House declined to accept the other 
Senate amendments to the bill and the 
measure went to conference between the 
two Houses, conferees of the two cham- 
bers seeking to reach an agreement ac- 
ceptable to the entire Congress. Final 
agreement is expected very soon, which 
will send the bill to the President for 
signature. The inflation provisions, hav- 
ing been accepted by both Houses, are no 
longer subject to change in Congress. 

Constitutional Questions Raised 

The inflation powers conferred on the 
President in the bill are unprecedented. 
Nc comparable powers over the monetary 
system of the country ever have been 
placed in the hands of an executive, and 
the effects of their use have been the topic 
of widespread controversy in Congress and 
throughout the country. = 

Questions of constitutionality of certain 
provisions of the measure have been raised, 
particularly with respect to the power to 
reduce the gold content of the dollar. The 
so-called “gold clause” included in many 
mortgages and other evidences of indebt- 
edness provides for payment of the prin- 
cipal in gold dollars of the present stand- 
ara of value, and the question has been 
raised as to the effect on such agreements. 

Should the Supreme Court decide that 
the power to reduce the gold content of 
the dollar by 50 per cent, if used by the 
President, is valid, and the gold clause not 
binding, presumably the debtor could pay 
off his obligation in dollars worth, in gold, 
only half as much as the dollars he bor- 
rowed. If, however, the gold content of 
the dollar were reduced 50 per cent and 
the gold clause were held to remain valid 
nevertheless, the debtor would have to pay 
twice as many of the depreciated dollars 
as his note calls for in order to clear him- 
self of the debt. 

Another outstanding criticism of the in- 
flation plan is based on‘ the contention 
that inflation, once started, cannot be con- 
trolled. Administration supporters of the 
inflation »!an contend that it can be con- 
trolled, and provision is made in the bill 
that the President shall have authority 
to direct the reserve banks to take such 
steps as may be necessary to prevent 
undue expansion. 


Device Perfected to Test 
“Feel” of Flexible Material 


A mechanical “hand” which determines 
quality in textiles, paper and similar ma- 
terials usually described as “feel” or 
“drape,” or “handle,” has been devised 
by the Federal Bureau of Standards. The 
fiexural attributes of cloth, paper, sheet 
rubber and similar materials, says the 
Bureau’s announcement, can be evalu- | 
at~? with the new “flexometer.” 
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Business Comes to Washington---Relief For the Railroads---Further Federal Economies---No Gold 
For Interest Payments---Public Works Program 


* * 


RESIDENT TALKS TO BUSINESS. Business 
came to Washington to hear President Roose- 
velt present his ideas on the part the Govern- 

ment should play in cooperation with business to 
bring about economic recovery. Addressing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States at its 
annual meeting May 4, Mr. Roosevelt asked industry 
to keep the wage level from lagging behind the up- 
ward trend of commodity prices and promised that 
the Government would assist industry in enforcing 
trade practice codes agaiyst minorities. He made a 
plea for self regulation of industry with Government 
cooperation. 

Cabinet Secretaries addressed businessmen at the 
Chamber- meeting, Secretary Wallace explaining the 
plight of agriculture, while Secretary Roper suggested 
a presidential council of businessmen to act as ad- 
visers to the Government. 


On Capitol Hill the plan was put forward of a board 
of from three to five to work with trade associations 
in arranging for a suspension of the antitrust laws 
and for such control of output as may be necessary. 


The plan as tentatively proposed in general avoids 
compulsion on industry and permits trade associa- 
tions to come within its scope or remain outside as 
they desire. There is, however, strong discussion of 
mandatory regulation of any small minority in an 
industry, which by unfair competition or other un- 
fair practices, threatens the stability of the entire 
industry. 

Senator Walsh has introduced a bill in line with 
the general idea which would permit liberalization 
of the antitrust laws, under sanction of the Federal 
Trade Commission, to allow trade agreements for the 
purpose in view. 


x * 


ELIEF FOR THE RAILROADS. President 
Roosevelt sent to Congress May 4 a special 
message asking emergency legislation for re- 

lief of the railroads, at the same time transmitting 
the draft of a bill to carry out his recommendations. 
The bill was immediately introduced in both Houses. 
In his message the President stated he was not yet 
ready to submit a comprehensive plan for permanent 
railroad legislation and asked for early enactment of 
his emergency program so that the experience gained 
under it might be available for the formulation of 
a national policy at the regular session to begin next 
January. 

The bill provides for a Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation who working with the railroads “will 
be able to encourage, promote or require action on 
the part of the carriers in order to avoid duplication 
of service, prevent waste and encourage financial re- 
organization.” Retroactive repeal of the recapture 
features of the Interstate Commerce Act, a more 
flexible rate making rule and extension of the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
include holding companies are provided. In order to 
enable the roads to meet their problems through joint 
agreements the bill sets aside the application of the 
antitrust laws and other Federal statutes whieh would 
stand in the way of such permissible agreements. 

The President is authorized to designate a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to serve as 
Coordinator, or he may go outside for the appoint- 
ment. 

The railroads are divided into Eastern, Western 
and Southern groups with coordinating committees 
of five members selected by the railroads of each 
region. Hearings will be immediately instituted by 
the Interstate Commerce Committees of both the 
House and Senate in order that the bill may receive 
swift action. Both chairmen state they expect to 


eps the bill to their respective Houses within the 
week. 


is given the President to effect further econ- 
' omies in specific items*by the Independent Of- 
fices appropriation bill reported to the House May 2, 
but in the matter of cancellation or modification of 
Government contracts the Executive is limited to 
those contracts relating to transportation. As orig- 
inally drawn the provision would have extended to 
contracts for public buildings. 

The Committee on Appropriations was tuld by of- 
ficers of the Treasury that as a broad proposition 
cancellation of contracts for building projects already 
commenced probably would result in damage awards 
to the contractors and others about equal to the 
amount it would cost to complete the undertakings. 
As a result the modified provision was inserted in 
the bill as reported. Broadly it now applies only to 
air mail and ocean mail contracts and agreements 
with star route carriers. 

Other economy provisions in the measure authorize 
the President to set up a stagger system for Federal 
employment by furloughing civil service employes for 
not more than 90 days in any one year, to furlough 
on Kalf pay officers of the Army, Marine Corps, Public 
Health Service, the Coast Guard and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. These furloughs are discretionary. 
The ‘original provision for compulsory retirement of 
civil service employes after 30 years was made per- 
missive. 

The total appropriation carried by the measure is 
$535,573,936 for the support of the independent Fed- 
eral establishments for the fiscal year 1934. This 
is $467,741,045 less than the bill for this purpose 
passed by the last Congress and vetoed by President 
Hoover. The chief cut is in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, which was reduced from $945,988,000 in the 
vetoed bill to $485,988,000 in the new appropriation. 

*The bill will be taken up in the House May 8 under 
a special rule. 
=x #F 


P*icuramer OF MAJOR LEGISLATION. Ad- 


Fh is giver FEDERAL ECONOMIES. Authority 


journment of the Senate May 4 over the week 

end left the Muscle Shoals bill, the farm relief 
bill and the measure to advance $500,000,000 to the 
States for unemployment relief tied up in conference 
committees for adjustment of changes made by one 
House or the other. 


The Muscle Shoals bill passed the Senate May 2 
with the major provisions of the Norris bill substi- 
tuted for the House plan in respect to power and 
fertilizer production. The Senate provision would 
authorize experimental production of nitrates against 
the House plan for quantitative output. The Norris 
bill provides for Government construction of power 
transmission lines between Muscle Shoals and Cove 
Creek, while the House provision stipulates that an 
effort shall first be made to lease existing power lines. 

In the farm relief bill the major difference between 
the two Houses lies in the Senate amendment guaran- 
teeing to the farmer a reasonable cost of production. 
Otherwise the main provisions, including those for 
expanding the currency, are unchanged in important 
particulars. i 

A Senate amendment to the $500,000,000 employ- 
ment relief bill gives the Federal administrator of 
the fund authority to assume control of the adminis- 
tration of relief in any State where he believes that 
more effective and efficient cooperation between State 
and Federal authorities may be so secured in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the ‘act. This provision has 
been accepted by the House conferees, together with 
other agreements, and their report will be given both 
Houses May 8. 

Sponsors of the three measures say that all differ- 
ences will be adjusted and om will go to the Presi- 
dent sometime in the week of May 8. 


et 





INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES * * 


O GOLD FOR INTEREST PAYMENTS. No 
N gold will be allowed to go abroad to meet in- 
terest payments due foreign holders of United 
States Government securities while’*the gold embargo 
lasts. In this respect the alien and native bondholder 
will fare alike. In making this decision the President 
felt that when a nation puts out a bond issue within 
its own country and payable in its own country there 
is no moral reason why the comparatively small num- 
ber of foreigners who invest in it should receive pre- 
ferential treatment. With this view he has directed 
that no licenses shall be issued for gold export for 
bond interest payments. 

Meanwhile the Government is moving cautiously 
before taking action against those persons who have 
refused to turn in their hoarded gold. The Treasury 
is sifting the information it has in such cases and 
when this task is concluded the evidence wil! be turned 
over to the Department of Justice. It is admitted 
that this procedure will take some time and should 
the emergency that brought about the gold order be 
resolved reasonably soon the gold order may never 
come to a final test of its constitutionality. However, 
both the Treasury and the Department of Justice are 
proceeding on the theory that it will come to a test 
and if a test case is brought it will be directed against 
a large and flagrant hoarder. Publication of the names 
on the Treasury’s list of hoarders is being considered, 
but the Attorney General says no one will be “pil- 
loried” unnecessarily. 


= 


EVISED SECURITIES BILL. Changed in many 
R important particulars the bill to regulate the 

the sale of securities through supervision by 
the Federal Trade Commission was passed by the 
House May 5 by unanimous vote. As originally 
introduced the bill required that all the directors of 
an issuing corporation should sign the statement of 
information filed with the Commission. This was 
changed to ‘require the signatures of a majority of 
the board of directors and the signers are made in- 
dividually and collectively responsible for repayment 
of the purchase price if false or deceptive statements 
are made in the information. Clarifying language is 
insertéd to make it plain that the bill is not retro- 
active except as to any issue that is offered to the 
public within 60 days before enactment. 


In addition to its power over the registration and 
sale of stocks and bonds the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion would have broad authority over the advertising 
of issues through the mails,.over the air or in any 
interstate manner. 


Representative Rayburn, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, which reported the bill, 
says it will “compel disclosure of the essential facts 
relative to the worth of the security and the people 
behind it.” 

A companion measure has been reported to the 
Senate and either its own bill or the House measure 
is set for early consideration in that body. 


x * 


UBLIC WORKS PROGRAM. President Roose- 
P velt will send his public works program to Con- 
gress some time in the week of May 8. The 
amount of the bond issue that will be involved in its 
financing is not disclosed. Self-liquidating projects 
will be given preference under the plan and the Pres- 
ident will ask for undertakings that can be quickly 
gotten under way and of a character that will create 
the largest possible number of jobs and serve the 
largest possible number of people. His purpose is 
that these works shall definitely serve the Nation 
now and in the future. The measure he will offer 
Congress is part of the general relief program that 
will be pushed through at the present session. 
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Navy Expansion — 
To Treaty Limit 
Is Recommended 


Construction of 42 Ships 
Proposed in Measure as 
Introduced in House by 
Representative Britten 


A plan to construct 42 ships of the 
Navy at a total cost of $371,406,800, em- 
bodying the program of the Navy General 
Board to bring the Ameritan fleet up to 
the strength authorized by the London 
treaty, is embraced in a bill (H. R. 5479) 
which Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill, former chairman of the 
House Committe on Naval Affairs, intro- 
duced May 3. ‘ 

Meantime, Representative Vinson 
(Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga., chairman 
of the Committee, who has advocated 
| liberal naval construction, has been in 
conference with the Secretary of the 
Navy, Claude A. Swanson, with a view, 
it is said, of possible inclusion of 30 ships 
to cost $230,000,000 in the public works 
program, 

Provisions of Bill 

Mr. Britten mace tne following state- 
ment regarding his bill: 

“My bill authorizes the President to 
contract for and lay down before Dec. 31 
of this year two 20,000-ton aircraft car- 
| riers, to cost $29,320,000 each; seven 6- 
inch-gun 10,000-ton cruisers, to cost 
| $16,770,000 each; four 1,850-ton destroyers 
to cost $5,115,450 each; 20 1,150-ton de- 
stroyers, to cost $4,234,500 each, and nine 
1,150-ton submarines, to cost $4,025,000 
each.” 

“The Secretary of the Navy is directed 
to submit annually to the Bureau of the 
Budget estimates for the completion of 
the foregoing vessels in the shortest prac= 
| ticable time. In the event of an interna- 
| tional agreement for the further limitation 
of naval armament, the President is au- 
thorized to suspend so much of the naval 
construction authorized in my bill as may 
be necessary to bring the naval arma- 
ment of the United States within the 
new limitation so agreed upon. The 42 
ships provided constitute a total cost to 
the Treasury of $517,406,800. 

@ Aircraft Carriers 

“In aircraft carriers the United States 
is 34,980 tons short of the relative strength 
with Japan and 21,000 tons short in com- 
parison with Great Britain. 

“In 8-inch-gun cruisers we have 23,436 
tons less than Great Britin and we are 
55,615 tons short of our relative strength 
as compared to Japan. 

“In 6-inch-gun cruisers built and build- 

ing the United States has 120,085 tons 
less than Great Britain and is short 87,- 
180 tons in relative strength as compared 
| to Japan. 
“England and Japan have kept up a 
|constant up-to-date destroyer-building 
program, so that under age destroyers 
| built and building in 1935 we will have 
| but 7,590 tons, as against Great Britain’s 
57,431 tens and Japan's 84,659 tons. A 
truly shocking state of ffairs. 

“In submarines the United States has 
about 10,000 tons more than Great Britain 
and about 10,000 tons less than Japan, 
but our submarines are old, while most 
of the Japanese submarines are modern.” 

The bill, entitled “a bill to authorize 
| the building up of the United States Navy 
to the strength permitted by the Wash- 
|ington and London naval treaties,” fol- 
| lows: 
| Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
|of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that sub- 
| ject to the limitations prescribed by the 
| treaty for the limitation of naval arma- 
|ment, signed at Washington on Feb. 6, 
| 1922, and the treaty for the limitation and 
reduction of naval armament, signed at 
| London on April 22, 1930, the President of 
| the United States is hereby authorized to 
| build up the naval armament of the 
| United States to the strength permitted 
| by said treaties. Such building up shall 
| be accomplished by new construction and 
| replacement of over-age vessels, in the 
| manner and to the extent authorized by 
| said treaties. 

SEC. 2. The President is hereby au- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 
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Quebec to Regulate 
Tourist Camps Closely 


Travel Information Bureaus. 


Also to be Under Supervision |Amount Will Reach 400 Million if Pennsylvania Voters Approve 
Payment at Next Election | 


Activities of tourist camps and infor- 
mation bureaus in the Province of Que- 
bec, Canada, are to be more closely reg- 


ulated during the coming Summer, by an 
order of the Provincial 
sembly. 

According to a report from Consul J. H. 
Keeley, Montreal, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce, bungalow tourist 
camps and information bureaus have in- 
creased rapidly throughout the province 
during recent years, it is stated, and due 
to lack of regulation, have driven many 
of the established rural hotels out of busi- 
ness. It is pointed out that the new regu- 
lations were designed to counteract this 
situation as well as to safeguard tourists. 

The new regulations fix the number of 
cabins permitted each tourist camp and 
provide rules for hygiene, lighting, water, 
furnishings, and other details incident to 
maintaining proper lodgings for tourists, 
the consul reports. Supplemental regu- 
lations prohibit soliciting patrons on the 
public highway, on board a train or vessel 
or any other vehicle. 

The operation of such a bureau is for- 
bidden by the regulations except by a 
railway, navigation companies, a city cor- 
poration or a recognized automobile club, 
unless permission has been obtained from 
the Lieutenant Governor. 


AIRPLANE MAIL 
SHOWS EXPANSION 


Passengers Carried and Miles 
Flown Increase in March 


Scheduled air lines operating in con- 
tinental United States carried 24,945 pas- 
sengers in March, compared with 23,046 in 
February and 24,300 in January, according 
to reports from 27 of the 28 companies op- 
erating, it was announced May 5, by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Miles flown by these scheduled air lines 
during the month were 3,662,432; express 
carried totaled 124,454 pounds and: pas- 
senger miles flown were 8,070,085. A pas- 
senger mile is the equivalent of one 
passenger flown one mile. 


Legislative As- | 


FUNDS PROVIDED BY STATES _ World-wide Exchange | 
FOR BENEFITS TO VETERANS For Farm Information 


If the voters of Pennsylvania at an 
election next November approve a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment authoriz- 


ing the creation of a debt of $50,000,000 
to pay compensation to war veterans, the 
States of the Union will have provided 
$400,000,000 or more for this purpose, the 
majority of which is for World War vet- 
erans. 

Half of the States have enacted legis- 
lation for the payment of bonuses to 
World War veterans, while in Colorado 
and Montana proposals for such payments 
were defeated at elections and in Indiana 
a bill passed by the™ Legislature was 
vetoed as being unconstitutional. In 
about half of the States, also, including 
some of those which have paid bonuses, 
veterans are given certain exemption 
from taxation. 

History of Proposal 

The Pennsylvania General Assembly has 
been trying since 1921 to make provision 
for the payment of a bonus. A resolution 
was adopted during the 1921 session and 
again in 1923 for the creation of a debt of 
$35,000,000. The question was to have 
been submitted to a vote of the people in 
1924, but the State Supreme Court ruled 
that constitutional amendments could not 
be submitted more than once in five 
years and a vote had been taken on 
another question in 1923. 

The General Assembly adopted a sim- 
ilar resolution in 1925, but it was not ap- 
proved at the 1927 session. In Penn$syl- 
vania, as in some other States, it is nec- 
essary for two legislative sessions to act 
favorably before a proposed constitutional 
amendment may be submitted to the peo- 
|ple. In 1929 and 1931, however, the Penn- 
| Sylvania Legislature adopted a resolution 


|for the creation of a $50,000,000 debt, | 


|and the question now is scheduled for a 
popular vote next November. 
Action in Other States 

Illinois and New York lead the States 
in the amount provided for bonus pay- 
ments, the former having authorized a 
bond issue of $55,000,000 and New York 
|having appropriated 
|gan authorized $32,000,000 in bonds and 


A 


$45,000,000. Michi- | 


| 
| 


Kansas authorized $7,000,000 in addition 
to an appropriation of $25,000,000. 

California authorized a bond issue of 
$30,000,000 for the making of loans to vet- 
erans for the purchase of farms or 
homes, and North Carolina authorized 
$2,000,000 for similar purposes. Iowa au- 
thorized a $22,000,000 bond issue for bonus 
payments, and similar payments have 
been made by Massachusetts to the ex- 
tent of about $21,000,000, Minnesota $23,- 
000,000 and Ohio $28,500,000. 

Payments in some form also have been 
made by the States of Connecticus, Maine, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, | 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington and Wisconsin. 


FEDERAL BUDGET 
NEARING BALANCE 


Estimated Receipts ‘Close to 
Costs in Fiseal Year 1934 


Based on Treasury conditions as they 
now exist the Bureau of the Budget has 
informed the President that next year’s 
budget will come within about $120,000,000 
of balancing. Expenses for the next fiscal 
year are estimated at roundly $2,320,000,000 
and income at $2,200,000,000. It is em- 
phasized that these figures are predicted 
on conditions as they now are and not on 
any expected betterment. Should sub- 
stantial improvement occur the Treasury 
anticipates a balanced or even an over- 
balanced budget for the first time in many | 
years. 

These figures cover the normal cost of | 
Government. Interest on the public debt | 
is included in the expenditures, but sink- | 
ing fund payments on Government in- 
debtedness and the so-called emergency 
expenditures for relief, farm and home 


Larger Fund Recommended for 


International Institute | 
| 
In the belief that the Intersational In- 


stitute of Agriculture at Rome, Italy, could 


'be made more effective as a world-wide 


clearing house for information on farm 


| problems of all kinds by broader partici- 


pation of this and other member govern- 
ments in its activities, Congress has been 


asked to increase the American appropria-— 
tion for ‘ts support. 

Nearly all the important agricultural 
countries of the world are members of the 
Institute, which owes its existence to the 
efforts of an American—the late David 
Lubin, of California. It was at his in- 
stance that the King of Italy called a con- | 
ference which resulted in its creation in 
1905. | 

Its purpose is to collect and publish sta- | 
tistical, technical, and economic informa- 
tion concerning farming and crops and the | 
commerce in agricultural products, Ques- | 
tions of agricultural cooperation, insur-| 
ance, credit. and similar matters also are | 
within its scope. | 

The appropriation would provide for the 
salary of the American delegate and the 
maintenance of a proper Office, clerical 
staff, and other necessary expenditures. 

ia 


GERMAN DEMAND 
FOR COIN PURSES 


Sales Increase as Silver Money 


Becomes More Popular | 


Increased demand for coin purses has 
resulted from the German Government’s 


policy of attempting to popularize silver | 
coins, and the public is favoring purses | 
equipped with patented fasteners. 

Fashions in handbags are changing | 
somewhat, Consul Richard R. Willey at 
Leipzig reported to the Department of | 
Commerce. There has been a return to} 
the so-called “derby” handbag, a British 
type with a patented opening. Many 


mortgage refinancing and similar under- *bright red handbags are being sold. Bags | 


takings, are excluded. The President has 
been informed that the rate of yield from 
the new beer tax is exceeding the original 
estimate of.$150,000,000 for the first year. | 


of combination colors with red dominant | 
are also favored. The report stated that | 
bags of reptile skins apparently have ma} 
much of their former popularity. 
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Proposed Inquiry | Dollar Seeks Its Own Level 


Into Problems of 
: Double Taxation America’s 


Solution Lies in Cooperation | 
Of Federal and State Gov-| 
ernments as Planned, Says | 
Senator Harrison 


their goods which, it was argued, would 
push the price of those goods up to or be- 


yond American levels and Americans 
would stand to benefit thereby. 


Congress listened. to these pleas, and 
passed in 1816 the first so-called “pro- 
tective” tariff. A number of times since 
then this economic wall has been repaired 
when it was felt that cheap foreign goods 
were creeping through to the disadvan- 
tage of the American manufacturer and 
farmer. The latest repair to the wall was 
in the nature of building it higher in some 
places, under the Smoot-Hawley Act of 
1930. ‘ 

But this it not all of the story. Tariffs 
beget tariffs. Foreign producers do not sit 
complacently by; accepting the rebuff to 
their trade which a wall like the tariff 
represents. If they cannot send goods 
to another nation without scaling high 
barriers, they ask, why should they per- 
mit goods of that foreign country to enter 
their markets unhampered? Consequently, 
they petition their government in turn to 
create barriers against the high tariff 
nation, and there comes into, being a new 
economic obstacle to the free international 


A comprehensive study of double taxa- 
tion by Federal and State governments is 
likely to be made by Congress. 

The program is an outgrowth of the! 
recent activities of the Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation of the Interstate 
Legislative Assembly. 

The Senate Committee on Finance May 
3 authorized its chairman, Senator Har- 
rison (Dem.), of Mississippi, to appoint | 
@ subcommittee of five members to join 
a like group from the House Ways and 
Means Committee, together with a com- 
mittee representing the several States, to| 
consider double taxation matters and re- | 
port back. 

Efficiency of Cooperation 

Senator Harrison, May 4, announced the 
appointment of the Senate subcommittee 
and said that “it is obvious, on account of 
the dual character of our Government, 
that more can be done through coopera- 
tion than by direct legislation.” 1 

A statement issued by Senator Harrison | flow of goods. 
follows: | ‘Thus tariff war begins. Where depres- 

Pursuant to action by the Senate Fi-| Sion reduces the buying ability of a nation 
nance Committee on May 3, in having| through lowered incomes of its people, the 
appointed a subcommittee on double taxa-|demand becomes greater to hold the 
tion consisting of Senator King, chair-| Shrinking domestic market for sorely 
man, and Senators Barkley, Byrd, Reed | Pressed domestic producers. Consequently, 
and La Fotette. the demand grows for more barriers 

This subcommittee is appointed for the | against the inflow of foreign goods. New 
purpose of studying Federal and State| restrictions are added to old; high walls 
taxation and the duplications existing| become higher. Other nations retaliate 
therein, and to cooperate and contact | and the war of the tariffs is on in earnest. 
with the States in working out a plan by A new factor has entered into the sit- 
which our taxing system as a whole may|Uation in the last two years which has 
be improved. provided additional excuses for more trade | 

It has long been obvious, but especially | restrictions—depreciated currencies. This 
o since taxes have been increased, that| is what has happended: 
the taxation by the Federal Government . 

: . How Gold Was Used 





Pending Tariff Truce 
Proposal for a Lull in Barriers to Trade Until | States For Reliet 


World Economic Conference Meets 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





and 48 different State governments of the 
As Common Denominator 


same object results in many inequities. 
limi “fi 
The elimination of a part of this dupli-|  borore 1931, most of the leading nations 


cate taxation and the more equitable dis- 
tribution of our present heavy tax burden 
would doubtless not only be welcomed by 
the public but would also have a most 
beneficial effect on business. 
J Studied Subject Two Years 
. The Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation through its staff has for 
about two years been studying this subject 
and has collected considerable data in re- 
gard thereto. Last July, a subcommittee 
on double taxation was appointed by the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
aa of Representatives. This Commit- anatines 
e has as its chairman - a, P 
son, of Kentucky, nik ce ‘still at “<a _, With gold as the common denominator 
on this problem. | it is obvious that the translation of one 
The staff of the Joint Committee, at the °“!Tency into another was easy. Therefore, 
request of the House Subcommittee on it was established that the pound ster- 


uble Taxation, ; ling, for instance, could be exchanged for 
— subject _— — ‘ue go Be about $4.86. Of course, this amount varied 


is of a factual character, but it is compre- | Slightly from day to day depending upon 
hensive in its scope and describes practi- political, economic, and finanical con- 
cally all Federal, State and local taxes| “itions. 
and the duplications existing therein. || When John Jones, an Englishman, 
‘By appointing a subcommittee on double | 0Usht from an American manufacture 
taxation from the Senate Finance Com-| %®” automobiles at a price totaling $9,750 
mittee, it will be possible for both he knew that the cost to him was very 
branches of Congress to have a group who|*°ushly 2,000 pounds _ sterling. 
will be thoroughly familiar with this sub-|4™merican expected to be paid in dollars, 
ject and who will be able to cooperate | #4 the Englishman had pounds sterling 
with the States in proposing plans for the deposited in his London bank. How would 


; the transaction be effected? 
eee ee fae Senne, See. Mr. Jones’ London bank has accumu- 


in he, States are taking a great interest | Mice © ayoltore the ‘Englishman’ would 
kn . —_ ms ws “ February what is go to his bank and ask for a dollar draft, 
Son aaa tn Cen eee a a kind of check, which he could send to 
was made up of the Representatives or — a so and the transaction 
Senators from various State Legislatures, me gpicamrics 


In the ordinary course of international 
=? oe ys errata Governors, business, then there are Americans who 


;.| owe pounds in Great Britain, and English- 
ao 7 tame ee = men who owe dollars in the United States; 


pointed a number of committees or com- | 
missions, among which was one known as 
“The Interstate Commission on Conflict- 
ing Taxation.” The chairman of‘this com- 

, mission is Senator Seabury C. Mastick, of 
New York. 

This Commission has already met in-| 
formally with Congressman Doughton, | 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com-| 
mittee, Congressmen Vinson and Crowther, 
of the Double Taxation Committee, and 
myself, and has presented partial recom- 
mendations which appear to have great 
merit. This Commission representing the 
first Legislative Assembly is proceeding 
with its work. 

It is hoped that this Commission and 
the Double Taxation Committees of the 
Senate and the House provide the neces- 
sary machinery for improving our taxing 
system as a whole through cooperation. 
It is quite obvious, on account of the dual 
character of our Government, that more 
can be done through cooperation than by 
direct legislation. : 

Views of President Roosevelt 

I cannot better bring out the importance 
of this double taxation problem than by 
quoting from a letter addressed to The 
American Legislators Association by Gov- 
ernor, now President Roosevelt, on Dec, 
28, 1932: 

“In the past, the Federal Government 
has passed revenue legislation with too 
little consideration for State, taxing sys- 
tems and, on -the other hand, the States 
have legislated with little reference to the 
Federal revenue plan and with almost no 
consideration for the tax programs of 
other States. This is not as it should be. 

“I have given considerable thought to 
this problem, and it is my hope to make at} This, is one reason why gold moves in 
least a small contribution to a better syn-| international trade. There are other rea- 
chronized Federal, State and local taxing) sons, too. A government may pay’ its 
system. And I shall eagerly follow the pro-| gebts to a foreign government in gold. 


gold at a fixed ratio. For example, the 
Englishman might exchange pounds ster- 
ling for gold at the rate of 113 grains fine, 
the American might exchange dollars for 


over, a person taking bullion to the mint 
might receive in its place currency or gold 
coin at a fixed ratio. In addition, gold 
could be shipped from one nation to 





on. The trade payments made by the 
residents of one country in the currency 
of another to residents of that other 
country are handled through banks which 
continually draw upon and replenish their 
supplies of currency in foreign banks. 


Movement of Gold 


International Trade 


Frequently, one country sells more goods 
| to another than it buys from that other 
country. For example, Americans might 
sell more goods to the British than the 
British would sell to Americans. There- 
fore, the British would owe Americans a 
larger sum in dollars than we would owe 
them in pounds. Just as the old law of 
supply and demand operates to make the 
price of a pound of sugar increase as the 
demand for that commodity increases, so 
the same law operates with regard to 
currencies. 

When the demand for American dollars 
by the British increase, the price of those 
dollars increases. In other words, instead 
of a British merchant being able to buy 
$4.86 with a pound, he might be able to 
buy only $4.84. If the cost of the dollar 
continued to go up, the British merchant 
would turn to another method for paying 
his American debt. He would change his 





gold shipped to the United States. 

The decision to ship gold would be 
reached when the merchant discovered 
| that the cost of the dollar had risen so 
high that it would be less expensive for 


have the gold shipped. 





The | 


| Italians who owe francs in France, and so} 


pounds sterling into gold and have that | 


for the time being a trade advantage. 


were on the gold standard. In other words, | at a place something like 30 per cent less 
they had sufficient gold in their vaults to| than its former value, British officials de- 
meet reasonable demands of those who| cided to take steps to keep it as nearly 
| might want to exchange their currency for! as possible at that point. 


| fund.” 
gold at 23.22 grains fine, and so on. More-! 
| 





| Frenchmen who owe lira in Italy, and| 





him to change his pounds into gold and | 
£ P 6 | proximately 20,000 tons standard displace- 


ceedings of your conference, being hopeful! Then, banks of one country may pay | 


that from it many good ideas will develop.” | higher interest rates than those of another, 
ee ee ee | thereby attracting foreign gold. Finally, 
FIVE CONSULATES |unsettled political conditions will cause 
| the metal to flee from one nation and 
ORDERED CLOSED | take refuge in the banks of another nation. 
| But all this process has to do with @ 
I ina ; mation when it is on the gold standard. 
vn a TT. pes . In 1931, Great Britain experienced such a 
Station at Tananarive, Mada- | \itndrawal of gold that the government 
gascar Sacrificed to Economy | decided to go off the gold standard. In 
s fh lil ahaa hia es = other words, it no longer assured its citi- 
Back in the days when sailing ships| Zens that they could convert their pounds 
carried American goods to Madagascar to| Sterling into 113 grains of fine gold, nor 
trade for cargoes of spices, an American| Were they permitted to ship gold from the 
consulate was established at Tananarive| Country. : : 
to facilitate this picturesque commerce.|, Immediately, the pound sterling fell in 
Now the State Department has an-| foreign exchanges and the dollar and 
nounced that the consulate will be closed | al : nyo mg anes dle one Rp vas 
? ‘ s is another way of saying tha e 
Sea ete tonemy Program, slong dollar and other” gold-backed currencies 
world. | Still maintained their ratio 
The Tananarive consulate was commis- | whereas She pound starting did not. 
sioned in 1873. Even as late as 1901 the 
value of our exports to Madagascar was | 


In- 


| say, $3.90. People had lost confidence in 





the gold standard, he would have been 
faced with the same bill of $9,750, but 
when that bill was translated into pounds 
at the rate of $3.90 per pound he would 
be faced with a bill of something like 2,500 
pounds instead of 2,000. Each pound he 
owed would be equal to fewer dollars. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that Ameri- 
can prices in terms of currencies which 
were depreciated were high. When the 
situation is turned around, it is found 
that foreign prices in terms of dollars were 
low. Domestic prices, however, in a na- 
tion which depreciates its currency rise 
because the value of the money is lowered 
and therefore commands a smaller amount 
of goods. 


Effect of Depreciation 


On Commodity Prices 


Some have said that hgher restrictions 
should be placed on imports from coun- 
tries with depreciated currencies, else they 
would be able to vault our present tariff 
barriers and still be able to sell at prices 
lower than those asked by domestic 
producers. 

President Hoover 





advocated, near the 
close of his term of office, legislation 
designed to raise additional barriers 
against products from countries having 
depreciated currency in order further to 
protect the American producers. A meas- 
ure providing for such restrictions died 
with the ending of the last Congress. 
Now, the United States has cut loose 
from its gold moorings, too. When this 
happened, the value of the dollar in rela- 
tion to the pound and other depreciated 
currencies went down. No longer would 
the American dollar be able to command 
as many units of foreign currency as 
formerly. Prices of American goods on the 
international market fell lower in terms 
of foreign currency and the demand for 
these products increased at least for a 
while in comparison with the demands for 
other goods. This gave the United States, 


When the pound had found its level 


British wages 
and prices, they felt were at their best 
level there. Therefore, the government set 
up what is known as an “equalization 
This fund amounted to 150,000,000 


Distribution Plan 
For Donations To 





In Public De 


Opposing Views on Obligati 


Federal Administrator to Di- 
vide Half Billion Fund in 
Ratio to Expenditures and 
on Basis of Needs 


Although it is not meeting either in- 
terest or principal payments on its out- 
standing gold securities in gold, the Treas- 
ury Department continues to issue new 
securities containing the gold payment 


clause which reads “United States gold | 
coin of the present standard of value.” 

Payment of gold on maturing interest | 
or principal would be of little benefit to 
American holders of the securities, the| 
Treasury Department points out, because 
they would have to surrender the gold 
within three days under the anti-gold | 
hoarding order of April 5. The few for- 
eign holders will not be paid in gold in 
preference to Americans. 

The question of gold payments on ma- 
turing gold securities was raised when on 
May 2 about $6,500,000 in public debt in- 
terest became payable and $239,000,000 in 
Treasury certificates matured. The in- 
terest was on the maturing issue and a 
$244,000,000 issue of Treasury notes which | 
mature May 2, 1934. 

Neither the maturity nor the interest | 
were met in gold, but on the same day, 
May 2, the Treasury issued a new series 
of notes amounting to $500,000,000 and 
carrying the gold clause. The Treasury 
explained its action by saying that when 
the notes mature three years hence, gold 
transactions probably will have returned 
to normal. Refusal to mtet the May 2 
payments in gold was not the first time 
that the Treasury has taken such action 
recently. On March 15 when $693,000,000 


MARKET INQUIRY 
TO BE RESUMED 


Senate Committee Sets May 23 
For New Hearings 


Half ‘a billion dollars of Federal money 
is expected to become available within a 
few days for the relief of unemployment 
distress in the States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia. 

A complete agreement on the bill (H. R. 
4616) was reached in conference between 
representatives of the two Houses May 5. 
On the questions in dispute, the confer- 
ence agreed to the following: 

(1) To eliminate the Senate amendment 
which would have put under the Civil 
Service the officers and employes of the 
Federal Bmergency Relief Administration, 
which is to administer the new law. 

(2) Retain the Senate amendment in- 
creasing the salary of the Federal Ad- 
ministrator to not exceeding $10,000 a year, 
instead of $8,500 as proposed by the 
House. 

(3) Retain the Senate amendment, 
which reads as follows: “The Administra- 
tor may, in his discretion, appoint a 
State administrator in any State or States 
where, in his judgment, more effective 
and efficient cooperation between the State 
and Federal authorities may be secured in 
carrying out the purposes of this act, and 
shall prescribe rules and regulations for 
that purpose.” 

Provides for Administrator 

The bill creates a Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator, to be appointed by 
the President. Under the supervision of 
the Administrator, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is directed to distribute 
an aggregate of not more than $500,000,000 
to the States, but not more than 15 per 
of this amount shall go to any one State 
or Territory. 

The total fund is divided by the bill into 
two parts of $250,000,000 each. One part 
is to be allotted to the States, beginning 
with the second quarter of 1933, on the 
basis of one-third of the amount expended 
for relief during the preceding quarter by 
such State and its civil subdivisions out 
of public moneys from all sources. The 
other part is to be used for grants to be 
made whenever the Administrator finds 
that a State requires more money than is 
otherwise available. 


Balance to Be Available 














Hearings in the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee investigation of 
stock market activities have been tenta- 
tively set to begin at Washington May 23, 
with J. P. Morgan, Clarence Dillon, Otto 
H. Kahn and Thomas W. Lamont among 
the witnesses scheduled for examination. 

This announcement was made by Fer- 
dinand Pecora, counsel for the -Commit- 
tee. He explained that the Committee 
will inquire into operations of J. P. 








pounds. When the value of the pound 
starts going up higher than the point at 
which the British want to keep it, money 
from this fund is used to exchange pounds 
for dollars, francs, lira and other foreign 
currencies. This has the effect of increas- 
ing the,supply of pounds on the money 
market, and when the supply exceeds the 
demand of a commodity, according to the 
old rule of economics, the price goes down. 
Likewise, when the value of the pound 
goes below the point at which the British 
authorities wish to keep it, foreign cur- 
rencies held by the equalization fund are 
used to buy pounds. This has the effect 
of increasing the demand for the latter 
thereby raising the price. 


Use of Special Fund 


To Stabilize Pound 


When the equalization fund bought dol- 
lars they were converted into gold in 
New York and then sold to the Bank of 
England. Now, that the United States 
no longer permits the shipment of gold, 
the British have turned to France which 
is the only great power still holding to the 
gold standard. Inasmuch as shipments of 
gold from France to stabilize the pound 
might prove a serious drain, an arrange- 
ment has been worked out by France by 
which the British loan the French francs 
bought up with the equalization fund to 
Stabilize the pound. 

Meanwhile, Sir Austen Chamberiain, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer went 
recently before Parliament to ask for an 
increase in the equalization fund. On 
May 4, Parliament added 200,000,000 
pounds to the amount, thus increasing the 
total to 350,000,000 pounds. 

And so, nations with depreciated cur- 
rencies are able to undersell countries 
which are still on the gold standard. This 
gives rise to trade restrictions by the lat- 


‘ter to prevent dumping of cheap goods. 


Nations which buy and sell foreign cur- 
rencies to keep their own at an approxi- 
mate value, affect the value of the curren- 
cies bought and sold by creating demand 
or supply, as the case may be. Self- 
preservation in a world-wide economic de- 
pression is causing nations to take steps 
to gain economic advantage for them- 
selves through barriers of various types. 

It is such a conflict as this with its 
many ramifications that the tariff truce 
suggested by the United States is designed 
to halt. The aim is to place a staying 
hand on the erection of further artificial 
trade barriers, while the economic expe- 
ditionary forces of the world sit down to 
a conference board to work out some pact 
of economic peace whereby this struggle 
may be concluged. 


Expansion of the Navy 


To Treaty Limit Advised | 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
thorized to contract for the following ves- 
sels to be laid down before Dec. 31, 1933: 

(a) Two aircraft carriers, each of ap- 


ment, to cost not to exceed $29,320,000 
each, including armor, armament, and 
ammunition. 


(b) Seven six-inch gun cruisers, each | 


not exceeding 10,000 tons standard dis- 
placement, to cost not to exceed $16,770,- 
000 each, including armor, armament, and 
ammunition. 

(c) Four destroyers, each not exceeding 
1,850 tons standard displacement, to cost 


{not to exceed $5,115,450 each, ‘including 


to gold} 


| stead of being able to exchange a pound | 
sterling for $4.86, it could command only, | 
| tional agreement for the further limitation |the Federal contribution to be matched 


armor, armament, and ammunition. 

(d) Twenty destroyers, each not exceed- 
ing 1,150 tons standard displacement, to 
cost not to exceed $4,234,500 each, includ- 
ing armor, armament, and ammunition. 

(e) Nine submarines, each not exceed- 


ing 1,150 tons standard displacement, to | 


cost not to exceed $4,025,000 each, includ- 
ing armor, armament, and ammunition. 

SEC. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby directed to submit annually to the 
Bureau of the Budget estimates for the 
completion of the foregoing vessels in the 
shortest practicable time, and there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act. 

SEC. 4. In the event of an interna- 


nearly $7,000,000, but it dwindled in 1931|the pound because they knew it was no|of naval armament to which the United 


to $660,000. The island is a French col-| jonger equal to a fixed amount of gold. It| States shall be signatory, the President is | ice located at Washington at a salary of 
was worth only as much as people were | hereby authorized and empowered to sus- | $8,500 annually. 
| willing to give for it, and as demand for! pend so much of the naval construction 


ony and today nearly all its trade is with 
that country. 

The other consulates ordered closed are | it decreased the value decreased. 
at Cap Haitien, Haiti; North Bay, On-| 


tario; Sarnia, Ontario, and the consulate| John Jones had contracted to buy his| United States within the limitation so|ordinate between Federal and State fa- 
agency at Jersey, Channel Islands. 


authorized by this act as may be neces- 


What happened to prices of goods? Ifj|sary to bring the naval armament of the | mation respecting employment and to co- 


automobiles after Great Britain went off | agreed upon. \ 


Morgan & Company, Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany, and Dillon, Reed & Company, 
probably in the order named, and that 
Committee accountants are examining day 
and night the records of these three firms 
from 1927 to the present time. 

The examination, he added, is with re- 
spect to flotation of foreign as well as 
domestic securities, operations in securi- 
ties of public’ utilities, joint syndicate 
banking accounts, interlocking directo- 
rates and other subjects. 

The inquiry, he pointed out, includes 
records of the Drexel Company of Phila- 
delphia, Grenfell & Company of London 
and Morgan & Company of Paris as af- 
filiates of the Morgan house. 

Mr. Pecora declared his purpose to issue 
subpoenas for the appearance of all 
partners of the J. P. Morgan Company 
and to question all of them, unless it 
should appear unnecessary in the course 
of the examination to examine any par- 
ticular members of the firm. He also 
stated his purpose to subpoena the Chase 
National Bank at another time. 

The Morgan firm, he said, has answered 
all the questions asked in an original 
questionnaire sent to it and the replies 
received from the questionnaire sent the 
comp@nies are being analyzed by the 
Committee staff. Mr. Pecora stated it 
may be necessary to continue the inquiry 
after the present session of Congress has 
adjourned. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, introduced May 4 a 
resolution to authorize the Committee to 
continue its investigations of the stock 
market activities until the next session of 
Congress arid to authorize $25,000 addi- 
tional for the inquiry. His resolution was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Audit 
and Control the Cont®hgent Expenses of 
the Senate. 


After Oct. 1, 1933, however, any balance 
remaining in the first part of the fund will 
becom available for allotment by the Ad- 
ministrator, with the approval of the 
President, to States showing a need for 
additional help. 

The Administrator is authorized to make 
grants to the States, Territories and the 
District of Columbia “to aid in meeting 
the costs of furnishing relief and work 
relief and in relieving the hardship and 
suffering caused by unemployment in the 
form of money, services, materials and 
commodities to provide the necessities of 
life to persons in need as the result of 
the present emergency, and to their de- 
pendents, whether resident, transient, or 
homeless.” . 

It is provided also that the Adminis- 
trator may certify from the second fund 
of $250,000,000 additional grants to States 
applying therefor to aid needy persons 
who have no legal settlement in any one 
State or community, and to aid in assist- 
ing cooperatives and self-help associations 
for the barter of goods and services. 


Method of Application. 

States will apply to the Administrator 
through their respective Governors, giv- 
| ing information as to amounts necessary, 
amounts available from public or private 
sources within the State and its sub- 
divisions, and from private agencies, to 
meet the relief needs of the State; the 
provision made to assure adequate ad- 
ministrative supervision; the provision 
made for suitable standards of relief, and 
the purpose for which the funds requested 
will be used. 

The bill empowers the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to increase its out- 
standing notes, debentures, bonds or other 
obligations, under section 9 of the act 
creating the Corporation, to meet the re- 
quirements of the new measure. 





Progress Noted in Work 
Of Reforestation Camps 


| Approximately 40,000 men had been 
enrolled May 4 in the reforestation pro- 
gram of President Roosevelt. Orders au- 
thorizing the movement of 33,600 of these 
men into forest camps located in 26 
States have been issued by Robert Fech- 
ner, Director of the Emergency Work. 
The actual movement of the men into 
the forest camps is being made as rapidly 
as the men can be conditioned for the 
work and the forest camp sites are in 
condition to receive them. The Army 
and Forest Service are cooperating in 
sending men into the work camps. 


FEDERAL-STATE 
EMPLOYMENT AID 


Secretary of Labor Endorses 
Plan of Wagner Bill 


The Wagner bill (S. 510) which would 
create a United States Employment Serv- 
lice to operate cooperatively with the 
States, a measure which the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has been 
| considering, was recommended by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Frances Perkins, May 3, | 
at a hearing before the Committee. * | 

Secretary Perkins said the present em- 
ployment service under the Department of 
Labor has proven unsatisfactory and 
wasteful and that-up to last July there 
had been allocated to it $938,870, of which | 
$722,000 had been used for salaries or 
other administrative expenses. She said 
she had. closed the offices in various States, 
;but she was retaining that part of the 
|work that related to agricultural or vet- 
erans’ employment. She criticised the lack 
{of cooperation of the old service with State 
| authorities. 
| Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
| Sponsor of the bill, explained before the 
|Committee, May 3, that the measure is 
| intended to establish a coordinated system 
|of State and Federal employment offices. 
|He said the intention is to have these} 
| offices primarily conducted by the State, 
|but the Federal Government would con- 
| tribute to the support of the State offices, 


Barter Agreements Arranged 
For Trading in Welsh Coal 


The successful completion of a barter 
agreement whereby Welsh coal was traded 
for Newfoundland mine props and tim- 
bers has led coal producers of Wales to 
attempt barter deals with other countries. 

Discussions are under way, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised, with 
Greece, Finland and Spain for exchange 
of coal for products of those countries 
including timber, fresh and dried fruits | 
and with an unnamed European country 
for large quantities of manganese. 

It is said negotiations are to be taken 
for the barter of coal to Argentina for 
wheat, Denmark for foodstuffs, Brazil for 
coffee and Canada for timber. 











| by the States, with a director of the serv- 


* See a Century of 
Progress in Chicago 
—it begins June I. 
Reduced round-trip fares 
and all-expense tours. 


The purpose of the plan, he pointed out, 
' would be to gather and disseminate infor- 





Lacie 


cilities. 





Effect of Withholding Gold 








| present gold content. 





on of Government to Meet| 


bit Payments 


Maturities in Coin of Current Weight and Fineness 


worth of certificates matured, the Treas- 
ury sent specific instructions to the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, which act as the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal agents, not to pay out 


any gold in redeeming the obligations or | 
meeting interest chcarges. | 


Not until June 15 when $100,000,000 in| 
public debt interest and $374,000,000 in 
Treasury certificates mature will the ques- 
tion of gold payments be raised again. 

About $20,558,000,000 of Government se- 
curities which carry the pledge of pay- 
ment in gold are outstanding. Bonds. 
notes and certificates carry such pledge) 
of payment. Treasury bills have no such! 
provision. 

What will happen to these gold securi- 
ties if the President exercises his option 
to cut the gold content of the dollar has 
not been indicated by the Treasury.) 
Proponents of the inflationary program 
in Congress have insisted that the se- 
curities must be met in dollars of the 
The pledge of the 
Government is the basis of orderly busi- 


Grain Stabilizing . 


Operations Cause 


185 Million Loss 


Assets Include Claims of. 9 


Million Against China 
and 4 Million Against 
Germany 


A net loss of $184,153,232 was sustained 


;by the Federal Farm Board through op- 
}eration of the Grain Stabilization Corpo- 
ration, which now has disposed of all its 
| wheat futures. 
ration in Chicago will be closed as soon 
|as all wheat donated by Congress to the 
American Red Cross is delivered. 


The offices of the Corpo- 


The losses of the Board in its efforts to 


stabilize wheat prices included $23,818,743 
}as the value of the donations to the Red 
Cross, leaving a loss of $160,334,489 on 
| Stabilization operations. 


The Corporation has assets and claims 


|estimated at $31,118,732 yetjto be realized 
|from sales to foreign governments. They 
|include $9,212,826.56 due from the Chinese 
| National Government for 15,000,000 bushels 
|of wheat purchased in 1931 and $3,961,- 


ness and prosperity, they have declared,| 309.75 due from the Deutsche Getreide 


and must be maintained. 
On the other hand opponents in Con- | 


Handelgeselischaft, an agency of the Gere 
man government, for 7,500,000 bushels pur- 


gress of the inflationary plan have in-| chased in the same year. 


sisted that the door is open for partial) 
repudiation of the public debt. 


Included in the assets is a lot of 550,489 


The ob-/| bags of Santos coffee, the remainder of 1,- 


ligation to meet maturities in coins of the | 050,586 bags obtained from the Brazilian 


present weight’ and fineness becomes | government 


merely a moral one, they say. 


{bushels of wheat. 


in exchange for 25,000,000 


This coffee is being 


Even though payment in gold is re-|sold under agreement with Brazil at the 
fused entirely or is tendered in coins of | rate of 62,500 bags each month. The value 
a reduced gold content, the Government/of that remaining, 
cannot be sued without its own consent. | prices, is $7,526,102 


at present market 
50. ; 














Mow’em pvown, Silas, but 
be sure that you do it with 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream! Then 
you won’t get so hot around 
the collar! 

With Ingram’s cool, quick 
lather, you’ll suffer no cuts, no 
harrowing experiences, no 
plowing through the young 
April skin! For Ingram’s is full 
of cool things that make it act 
like a shaving cream anda skin 
tonic anda lotion on the cheek! 

Your druggist has this cool, 
cool shaving soap in jars and 
in tubes. As far as the insides 
are concerned, it doesn’t mat- 
ter which you introduce to your 


INGRAM’S 


For Farm Relief 


a COOL 
INGRAM SHAVE! 


‘ shaving brush: They’re both 
full of identically the same 
smooth, cool cream. Just take 
the happy example of millions 
of satisfied shavers and allow 
no other shaving cream but 
Ingram’s to lather up upon 
your cheeks and chin! 


IN JARS OR 
IN TUBES 


a 


ewe Ga 


Shaving Cream 








ROM nine of the ten largest 

cities in America, the Pennsy]- 
vania offers fast, comfortable ser- 
vice to the Nation’s Capital. 66 
Pennsylvania trains enter or leave 
Washington every day—over 35% 
of all the trains that serve the 
Capital! 

This means that from almost 
every corner of the East, North and 
West, you will find the most conven- 
ient schedules to Washington on the 
Pennsylvania. 


Here are a few of the leaders of 
this great fleet: 


New England and Washington: Three 
trains daily speed from Boston, Spring- 
field and other New England points 
direct to Washington, via Hell Gate 


Pennsylvania Ra 


RAILROAD 


STAN DAR D 


ing WASHINGTON pith 


Directly connect 
ar 9 of the 10 largest cities in America 


Bridge. The famous Senator leads this 
convenient fleet in both directions, 


New York and Washington: There is a 
fast train between New York and the 
Capital every hour or less throughout 
the business day. The Congressional— 
one of America’s fastest trains—leads 
this fleet of 17 trains southbound, 20 
northbound. 


Chicago and Washington: The Liberty 
Limited leads the largest and most con- 
venient fleet of trains between Chicago 
and Washington, in both directions. 


St. Louis and Washington: Three conven: 
ient departures for Washington every 
day—morning, noon, evening—make up 
St. Louis’ largest fleet of trains to the 
Capital. The American and “Spirit of 
St. Louis” lead the fleet eastbound; 
westbound, the Liberty Limited. 


ilroad 
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Effect on Health 
Of Varied Forms 
_ © OfHeart Trouble 
a 


tem Are Explained by 
Bacteriologist 


— 


ee By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 
Bacteriologist, Department of Health, 
State of Illinois 


bra 
bee 


; EVERYONE knows that the heart is the | 


blood pump of the body. The arteries 
“Yead away from the heart and the veins 
“return the blood to the heart. The phe- 
’ nomenal increase in mortality from “heart 
* disease,” however, makes it advisable to 
“explain the circulatory system and the 
**heart action in greater detail. 


“Yar system. It is a hairpin-shaped big 


bent on itself and consists Of a) 


, deft and a right chamber. 


e muscle coat is very thick, and con-| 
se The outside | 


.atracts 72 times per minute. 
covering and the inside lining are very 
.thin, as compared to the ‘thick muscle 
layer. 

Blood at Constant Pressure 


The heart acts like a pump situated be- 
«tween the veins an dthe arteries. It keeps 
a constant pressure of blood in the ar- 
‘ teries. ; 
*. The arteries are not passive in this 
matter of pressure; they are not unyield- 
fing gas or water pipes. They are made of 
* tissue containing muscle with a thin, slick, 
inside lining anda dense outside coat to 
prevent over-distention. 
The muscle coat stretches a little with 
each heart beat, so as to absorb the shock 
“and keep the pressure of the blood in the 
‘ -yascular system constant. 
The arteries are constructed upon the 
principle of a tree—the big trunk of the 
tree leads from the heart. It brea®s up 
into large branches, some going to the 
"stomach and intestines, others to the kid- 
neys, and still others, a big branch in each 
“cade, to the arms and legs. 
Functions of Capillaries 
_ These branches in turn break up into 
. still smaller units. At.the very end of the | 
farterial system are the minute, micro-| 
scopic capillaries, which represent the} 
_aleaves of the tree. 
The capillaries have walls as thin as | 
“tissue paper. Food substances pass out of 
the blood stream to the tissues through 
these thin-walled capillaries. 
The arteries are for transporting the 
--blood away from the heart; they are the 
big trunk lines or wholesale distributors of 
.-the body’s transportation system. The re- 
-tail stores are the capillaries. 
- Blood flows slowly through the capil- 
»>-Jaries. There are many thousands of these 
small capillaries in each square inch of 
--tissue in our body. As soon as the blood 
. gives off its load of gases and food it takes 
up waste products from the tissues and 
starts back to the heart through the veins. 
The heart, the arteries and the capillaries 
make up the important parts of the blood 
“distributing system. 
Hardened Arteries 


Hardening of the arteries means that 
these important parts of the circulatory 
system have lost their power to stretch 
and contract. They can, therefore, no 
longer absorb the shock of the heart’s 
action which drives a large amount of 
blood under heavy pressure into the big 
artery. 

When the arteries are hard, the full 
strength of each heart-beat is transmitted 
out to the capillaries instead of being 
toned down by the elasticity of the arte- 
ries. This causes the blood-pressure in 
the arteries, out close to the capillaries, 
to be higher than normal. The thin-walled 
small twigs of this arterial system were 
not built for this highpressure. The hard- 
ening of the arteries, therefore, puts a 
constant overload pressure on the thin- 
walled blood vessels. 


When one of these thin-walled blood 
vessels in the brain breaks or ruptures un- 
der pressure, the result is apoplexy. The 
outcome of the stroke depends upon the 
size of the ruptured vessel and the pres- 
sure within the circulatory system. 

The capillaries help the heart to circu- 
late the blood. When a person becomes 
dizzy and faints, the blood leaves the skin 
and accumulates in the abdominal organs. 
The legs, arms and skin become pale and 
cold. When the blood is distributed prop- 
erly all of the capillaries have their, nor- 
mal supply. 

Shocks or faints following accidents are 
other examples of what may happen when 
the blood is concentrated in the internal 
organs. After a meal the blood circulates 
freely through the stomach and one often- 
times feels drowsy because there is less 
blood in the brain. 

Types of Heart Disease 

There are various types of heart dis- 
ease. We will only mention a few of the 
most important ones here: 

The valves that close the chambers of 
the heart may be defective. This type 
of heart disease is due to old infections. 

The valves are thin-walled, leaflike 
structures. When bacteria lodge on these 
valves and produce inflammation they 
cause scars to develop just like an in- 
fected cut place on the skin. These scars 
cause the valves to become shorter and 
pull them out of place. 

This results in a leakage between two of 
the heart chambers. The muscle wall of 
the heart thickens to force blood through 
the heart. The leaking valves do not hold 
back the blood as they should, so the heart 
becomes thicker and larger to compensate 
for this defective valve. 

In later life when the arteries become 
hardened the blood pressure is increased 
and the heart can not thicken fast enough 
to carry the pumping load due to back- 
flow through a leaking valve. The owner 
of such a heart must slow down. The 
patient must then adjust his daily life to 
conform to his heart’s action. 

Thickening of Heart Muscles 


The heart muscle itself may be damaged 

as a result of some infection in early life. 
It thickens to carry the load of a good 
pump: There is a limit to its power of 
increase in size. 
, Again, when hardening of the arteries 
causes changes in circulation and in blood 
pressure, the heart can not compensate 
fast enough, and another type of “heart 
disease” sets in. These are only a few of 
the many types of heart disease. 

The blood vascular system works as a 
well-organized unit. The heart can not 
be separated from the arteries and from 
the capillaries. The arteries can not be 
separated from the heart and the capil- 
laries. 

The whole circulatory system acts as a 
unit. When one. part becomes abnormal 
the system as a whole must readjust itself 
tw the new conditions. 


‘ 


The heart is a part of the blood vascu- | 


ADVICE FOR 


HOUSEWIVES 


ON WHAT TO EAT 


‘How to Get 


| 
By DR. LOUI 
| Chief, United States Bu 
| 


A GOOD DIET is not just a plenty of 


the different food needs of the bod 


ing of certain types of food in satisfactory proportions. 


Information on Preparation of Wholesome and Attractive 
, Meals That Will Promote Family Wellbeing 


SE STANLEY 
reau of Home Economics 


the foods we like. It is a careful group- 


y, and at the same time, if it is really 


good, it must appeal to appetite and good taste. 


| 
| 
The housekeeper who “knows her oni 
} 


ons” knows this very well. But how is 


she to accomplish it if her pocketbook is so reduced that she 


can buy only the necessary foods? 


foods? 


cause malnutrition 


It is vitally important for the housekeeper to know the 
answer to those questions, especially if the family food| 
resources are much limited: 


What are the necessary 


Not only does lack 
and disease. 


of food 


A diet badly balanced, or lacking the necessary amount 


of just one essential element, may have that result. 


been known to do 
the poor. 


Dr. Louise Stanley 
ernment does help 


Can the Government help with this droblem ? 


It has | 


so in homes of the wealthy as well as 





The Gov-| 
with this problem. To do so is one of | 


the important functions of the Bureau of Home Economics in the United States | 


The housekeeper who wants such help 
publications. 


Department of Agriculture, at Washington. 


can have it by writing for some of our 


She can tune in on her radio for the National Farm and Home Hour | 


every Tuesday about noon and listen to the “Household Calendar.” She can listen 
to the “Housekeeper’s Chats,” prepared from our material and broadcast every | rural young people are receiving increas- 
day, except Saturday and Sunday, over 200 different stations throughout the|ing emphasis in the Extension Service 
country. Home economics spetialists discuss many food problems in those periods,| work of the Department of Agriculture 
giving concrete answers to questions and a great deal of practical information. | and of State Extension Services. 


Another source to which the housewife 


can turn for practical suggestions about | 


meal: planning is our weekly press release entitled “The Market Basket,” which 


is prepared by us for newspapers. Alt 


hough the copy is not available to the 


‘Anti-drown’ Suit 


Buoys Up Bather 


Tennis Ball Which Can Be Re- 
inflated for Reuse Also 
Shown at Leipzig Fair 


anne balls which can be pumped up 
for extension of usefulness and “anti- 


‘ drown” bathing suits were among novel- 
ties shown at the Spring Fair at Leipzig, | 


Germany. They are described in trade 


It must supply all| dispatches from Vice Consul Paul J. Rev- 


erley, stationed at Leipzig, which have 
been made public by the Department of 
Commerce, 

The — tennis balls, in appearance like 
an ordinary tennis ball, are so constructed 
that air may be injected to restore their 


| original buoyancy after considerable use. 


To reinflate the balls, a small hole is 
pierced in the outer cover; after air has 
been pumped in, a Para-rubber valve in 
the inside surface seals-the opening and 
the ball is as bouyant as when new. 

The “anti-drown” bathing suit has rub- 
ber tubing extending from. the armpits 
to the leg. When inflated the tubing 
offers security against drowning by in- 
creasing the buoyancy of the body. 


Recreation Opportunities 
For Rural Young People 


JRRCRERTIONAL opportunities and con- 
structive programs for unemployed 


Specialist in the Department point out 
that this phase of relief work has been 


largely neglected in the various relief, 


measures which have been attempted dur- 


housekeeper direct, it is published for her benefit in many local newspapers in) ing the last few years for the unemployed. 


all parts of the country. 


In other papers, where “The Market Basket” does not | 


| 


Many persons sufficiently trained to 


appear as such, the material is utilized by newspaper writers in their own articles, | take charge of the community programs 


quoting the Bureau as their authority. 


Still another source of this information 
possibly within telephone distance. 


may be nearer home than Washington— | 


While the Federal Bureau of Home Economics | 
| has no field force, State colleges and the home economics extension agents in many 


localities are supplied with our material for the purpose of carrying it directly to, 


the homes that want it. 
The Bureau of Home Economics exists 
\lems like this. The composition of food, t 


study by the Bureau’s research staff at 


Inquire of them, by telephone, by letter, or in person. 


for the purpose of studying home prob- 
he uses of different foods, and the effects 


lof particular food substances when they are taken into the body, are subjects of 


all times. 


Other home problems—clothing, household equipment, household efficiency—are 


studied, too. But more attention has be 
in the Bureau’s broad field; and during t 
staff has been concentrating on low-cost f 


Two leaflets—‘The Family’s Food at 


en given to food than to other subjects 
he past two or three years the nutrition 
oods and the protection of low-cost diets. 


Low Cost” and “Getting the Most for 


Your Food Money”—are available free on request, and they have been distributed 


by thousands. Other publications, deali 
planning, sometimes from the technical 
homemaker’s use, are to be had, at a cost 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


ng with the problem of diet and meal 
point of view, but more often for the 
of 5 cents each, from the Superintendent 


Among these publications are “Food for Chil- 


dren” (Farmers’ Bulletin 1674) and “Good Food Habits for Children” (Leaflet 42). 


The choice of foods to be served at orle 
course. 


meal is only a part of meal planning, of | 


After the choice is made, the food must be prepared, cooked, and served. 


Economy requires that these things shall be done with the least possible loss of 


nutritive value. 


There are wasteful ways of cooking. On the other hand, there are ways which 


will save the most of the soluble mineral salts in the vegetables, and minimize | 
the effect of heat upon certain vitamins that are easily destroyed in cooking. 
Some foods may well be enriched by cooking them in milk. The food value of a| 
meal may be increased by adding a little grated cheese or peatnut butter to a 


soup or an oven dish. And so on. 


Suggestions of this kind and others are given frequently in the radio talks by | 
the Bureau’s staff, and in “The Market Basket.” 

Last, but not least, there is the matter of making the food attractive and inter- 
esting. This is the more necessary where the variety is limited, and it is here’ 
that the Bureau’s recipes “come in handy.” They not only suggest methods which 
conserve food value and yield a palatable product, but they are based on tested 


outlay of money. 
group games are included in many of the 
activities. . 


FAIR PAY TO WOMAN OR CHILD 


needed can be enlisted in the rural com- 


| munities to take charge of this type of’ 


work, according to an experiment con- 
ducted in New York by Dr. Lewis A. Wil- 
son, State Assistant Commissioner of Vo- 
cational Education and Extension. Un- 
employed rural teachers of vocational sub- 
jects can also be used, it is pointed out 
by Department specialists, in training 
younger, less experienced people in com- 
munity programs. 

Types of recreational programs which 
have had to be developed are in most 
cases those which do not require a larger 
Music, dramatics and 


‘Oppressive or Unreasonable 


¢ 


Sapped Vitality of Child 
Who Goes Hungry 


! 


| Evidence Piling Up of Damaging Effects of Malnutrition | 


In Families of Unemployed 


| By Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, 


j Child Health Specialist. Unit 


LTHOUGH mortality rates continue to, 

be low, and although there are many | 
places which report no evidence of delete- | 
rious effects on children, yet as time goes | 
on the cumulative results of the years of | 
‘hardship are becoming increasingly | evi- 
dent. . \ 

That there is not more evidence of the 
harmful effects of the economic situation 
on children is probably due to the fact 
that many forces have been at work.coun- 
teracting the effects of inadequate or 
barely adequate family living budgets. 
Most physicians and health officers are of 
the opinion that we are now going through | 
a cycle of decreased virulence of infections 
and this accounts in part for the low mor- 
tality and morbidity rates. 

Undoubtedly, too, we are still reaping 
some of the rewards of health and educa- 
tional work of the past. Fortunately, for 
the most part there has been to date little 
or no let-down in sanitary and communi- 
cable disease control. Moreover, many 
health and welfare agencies, including the 
schools, have been concentrating to their 
utmost to minimize for children the effects 
of the hardships. ~ 


Effects of Malnutrition 


Shown in Hospital Cases 


In spite of this, however, physicians in 
charge of children’s hospitals and clinics 
say that they see many childfen who 
come. to them for reasons other than 
hunger, but whom they find on question+* 
ing to be actually hungry; that many 
children over infancy are increasingly 
showing the effects of excessive carbohy- 
drate feeding—diet chiefly of rice or 
beans; that they find themselves utterly 
discouraged about doing or accomplishing 
real building up in a number of their pa- 
tients who need it. 

They say it is futile to talk to parents 
about building up weakly children with 
good food, fresh air, rest, etc., wher the 
food budget is absolutely limited, there is 
no extra relief in sight, and homes are 
overcrowded and in Winter inadequately 
heated. 

They comment on minor behavior prob- 
lems in children which they feel are defi- 


Wage’ Against Public Policy 


Under Minimum Wage Law Adopted in New York 


IBANY, N. Y¥.—The State of New York 
now has a minimum wage law for 


women and chiliren. Governor Lehman 


signed, May 1, a bill passed by the 1933 
Legislature. 

The law declares it to be against public 
policy for an employer to engage any 
woman or minor at “an oppressive or un- 
reasonable wage,” and sets up a minimum 
wage bureau in the State Industrial De- 
partment. The wage board will be com- 
posed of nine members, three represent- 
ing employers, three employes and three 
disinterested citizens. 


proportions and methods of combination and are accurate. 
There are leaflets about the cooking of different kinds and cuts of meat and 


the cooking of vegetables, and there is 


a cook book especially prepared for the 


radio audience, called “Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes, Revised,” which is sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents at 10 cents per copy. The other cookery leaflets 


cost 5 cents, at the same source. 


The low-cost repices are devised, or adapted, from more expensive recipes, and 


tested to determine their quality before 
“The Market Basket,” which possibly you 


What Farm Can Produce 
For Family Consumption 


TI IS possible for the farm family to 
produce nearly 90 per cent of its 
own food supply. This statement is made 
by the Extension Service of the Texas 
Agricultural College which in cooperation 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture has worked out a schedule of 
the amount of products a farm family of 
five persons must have in order to be 


largely self-sufficient. 

The Extension Service suggests produc- 
tion for home use as follows: 
acre of garden, half acre of fruit, 100 
fowls, one beef of 500 pounds, two 200- 
pound hogs, 52 pounds of cheese, 26 
pounds of nuts, 156 dozen eggs, 104 pounds 
of dried peas and beans, milk from two 
dairy cows, and 780 pounds of grain. 


Correction of Number 
Of Farmer’s Bulletin 


N AN article in The United States Daily 
for April 15-22, by Dr. William A. Tay- 
lor, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
number of the Department's bulletin, “The 
Farm Garden,” was given, through a 
typographical error, as Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1637. The correct number is No, 1673. 
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WHAT COOKING DOES TO FOOD’ 


they are recommended. 
r local paper uses. 


They appear in 


At the same time Governor Lehman 


vetoed a similar bill extending the pro- 
visions t9 men on a permissive basis as 
to men and women and to be effective 
only during the period of the existing 
emergency. 


“It is obviously impossible,’ Governor 
Lehman said, “to approve both of these 


bills, because of the fundamental incon- 
sistencies between them. 


“The first bill is restricted only to 


women and minors and is mandatory in 








GOOD, BETTER AND BEST EGGS 


Qualities Which Determine Classification in Four Estab- 
lished Federal Grades 


JHAT is the difference 
“special” and “extra” eggs? 

Shall I buy white eggs or brown ones? 

Why do eggs vary so much in size? 

How can I tell that I am getting the 
best and freshest eggs? 

Must I depend solely on my dealer's 
word? 

Homemakers are constantly asking such 
|questions as these. The answer to most 
of them is furnished by the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its 
egg grading work. Wherever Government 
graded eggs are sold, one need no longer 
| feel uncertain about the eggs one buys. 

Many dealers who sell eggs under brand 
or hennery names avail themselves of 
the services of an official Government egg | 
grader, and seal each carton with a cer- 
tificate of quality as it is packed for the 
| retail purchaser. This certificate is dated 
so the buyer can tell just when the eggs 
were graded. 

The highest quality egg is a 
Special.” These eggs are suitable for 
every use. The most fastidious persons 
| can eat them when soft boiled or poached. 


between 


“—. os 


'They are also recommended for use semi- 


How Nutritive Values of Different Vegetables Can Best Be 


Preserved b 


(eee and yellow and orange in vege- 
F tables are more than just colors. They 
usually indicate the presence of certain 
vitamins. When vegetables are cut up and 
cooked in water some of the minerals dis- 
solve. Chemical changes due to cooking 
also affect flavor, color, and texture. 
The science of cooking vegetables, says 
the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, seeks to conserve all possible food 


values and at the same time give ‘“appe-| 


tite appeal.” 

Baking in a moderate oven comes first 
as a means of conserving food value in 
cooking vegetables. Potatoes, squash, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, and onions, for exam- 
ple, contain enough water to form steam 
and keep them moist, and the skin holds 
in the steam. 

In casserole cooking the earthenware 
baker, or heavy glass container, with a 
close-fitting lid, takes the place of the 
vegetable skin by holding in the steam and 
juices. 

We can steam, boil, or pan vegetables 
| that can not be baked. Steaming conserves 


y Housewife 


food value, but spoils the attractive green 
|color of some vegetables. It is very sat- 
|isfactory for carrots, squash, sweet pota- 
| toes, parsnips, and wax beans. 


Boiling requires less fuel than baking; 
but greater precautions are necessary to 
prevent loss of food value. Use a small 
quantity of water. Have it boiling when 
|you put in the vegetable. Cook just long 
|enough to make the vegetable tender—not 
scft, or mushy. 


Green vegetables lose their greenness 
very easily. So for spinach, brussels 
| sprouts, green cabbage, green snap beans, 
|peas, turnip tops and kale, leave the lid 
|oft the kettle. This allows volatile acids 
|to escape and preserves the green color. 
| Do not use soda to intensify greenness. 
'It destroys some of the vitamins. 

Panning is an excellent and economical 
| top-of-the-stove method. Cut the vege- 
table into small pieces and cook with a 
little fat in a flat, covered pan. The wa- 
ter that cooks out evaporates, so there is 
no extra liquid, and the cooking time is 
short. 


| 


raw or raw, as in egg-nogs or whips for 
invalids. 

Eggs of this grade must be uniform in 
size, and the lot must contain at least 80 
per cent of eggs with a clean, sound shell, 
an air cell only % inch or less in depth 
and a dimly visible, regularly shaped 
yolk, well “centered” in the middle of the 
albumen or -white (not near the shell). 
The white must be firm and clear, and 
there must be no visible germ develop- 
ment. 


When broken out of the shell, eggs of 
this quality havea firm, well-rounded yolk 
which stands up well and a thick, firm 
white hke a clear jelly. Obviously only 
very fresh eggs carefully handled would 
conform to this high standard. 

Government graded eggs of each qual- 
ity grade are sorted by the packer into 
three sizes—large, medium and small— 
corresponding to definite weights per 
dozen. The size or weight is noted on 
the “certificate of quality” zeal on each 
carton. Large eggs must weigh 24 ounces 
per dozen with no egg less than 22 ounces 
per dozen, medium 20% ounces with no 
egg less than 19 ounces, and small, 17 
ounces with no egg less than 15 ounces 
per dozen. 

The quality requirements for each grade 
are the same regardless of size of the 
eggs. For example, “U. 8S. Specials, 
Medium” are of exactly the same quality 
as “U. S. Specials, Large,” but are of a 
smaller size. 

If priced the same as the large eggs, 
the housewife does not get as much actual 
food material for her money. But if 
priced proportionately lower, she does. 

Put in another way, the héusewife who 
wishes to serve eggs of the highest qual- 
ity, who feels she can not afford to buy 
the “U. S. Specials, Large,” may give her 
family just as good eggs, though some- 
what smaller, for what she can afford 
to spend, so there is a consumer demand 
for each size in each grade. \ 

“U. 8, Extras” are next to the highest 
quality and represent the best grade of 
table quality eggs obtainable in many re- 
tail stores. Even for soft boiling and 
poaching they are satisfactory to most 
people. 

“U. 8. Standards” are of third quality 
and are only fair for table use. The 
great bulk of eggs in commercial chan- 
nels are of this grade. They will do for 
frying, for scrambling with bacon, and 
for ordinary cooking, but not for poach- 
ing or soft boiling or for use in the more 
delicately flavored foods containing eggs. 

The fourth grade, or “U. S. Trades,” 
is the lowest, and is suited primarily 
for use in cooking and baking. Eggs of 
this grade may vary greatly in size. 


ed States Children’s Bureau 


nitely an expression of the worry and ten- 
sion, and often of the hunger, in the 


homes. They speak of the fact that they | 


have had to hospitalize children frequently. 





during the Winter for lack or inadequacy | 


|of heat at home, who could ordinarily | 


have probably been better cared for at | 


home. 

In communities which have no or little 
organized public facilities for the care of 
the sick, the problem of medical care for 
all—adults as well as children—is reported 
to be very serioug 


| Scattered Evidence 


Of Child Debility 

And from scattered places where rea- 
sonably comparable records of examina- 
tions of similar groups of children over a 
period of years exist, and where these rec- 
ords have been tabulated and analyzed, 
changes in the physical condition of cer- 
tain groups of children, especially in 1932, 
are evident. Reports from health centers 
in several of the large cities indicate a 
striking increase in malnutrition—based 
on diagnoses by physicians—among pre- 
school children, and the older children as 
well whom they examined. 

The figures indicating the marked in- 
crease in malnutrition among the school 
children of the Borough of Manhattan in 
New York have received wide publicity. 
The health officer of an industrial city of 
61,000 reports an increase of about 29 per 
ceht in the proportion of children more 
than 10 per cent underweight in the Fall 
of 1932 as compared with previous years. 

From two other large cities reports have 
come to the effect that among the school 
children as a whole there has apparently 
been no significant increase in malnutri- 
tion; but in one of these there was re- 
ported a large increase in the percentage 
of malnutrition in a selected group of 
children as compared to that found in the 
whole school population. 

In one of these cities an analysis of 
possible casual factors among groups of 
malnourished children revealed poverty as 
a progressively increasing one since 1929; 
in the other one-third of the malnutrition 
in a group of children was thought to be 
closely related to the present economic de- 


| pression. 


The increasing numbers of school chil- 
dren in one of the cities mentioned above 
who in recent years have failed to have 


Protecting Buyer 


From Imitations 


Of Maple Sugar 


State Certification of Purity 
And Grade of Products of 
Registered Producers in 
Vermont : 


By E. H. JONES 


Commisisoner of Agriculture, State of 
Vermont, 


OF ALL THE SWEETS that man has 
discovered in a natural state or has 
manufactured by processes of blending, 
the most-delicately flavored and pleasing 
to the taste is maple syrup. 
In some mysterious manner, known only 


| to nature, the green leaves, under the di- 


rect influence of the sun’s rays, store up 
starch and sugar. In the laboratory of 
the maple tree, chemical processes are per- 
formed which are apparent in the sweetly 
flavored sap which drips from the tree 
during the first, warm days of the follow- 
ing Spring. 
Long Life of Maple Tree 

The sugar maple is a tree of slow 
growth and long life. It is seldom suitable 
fer tapping until 40 years old, and often 
attains an age of ovér 200 years. Many 
stately maples still standing on Vermont 
hillsides were sturdy young trees in Revo- 
lutionary days, and doubtless some in the 
Winooski Valley as saplings have witnessed 
bands’ of captives led by Indians from 
Connecticut River settlements northward 
over the old Indian trail to Canada. 

The discovery of the secret of maple 
Stigar making presumably was made by 
the American Indians before history be- 
gan to be written. However, there is an 
Indian legend relating to its discovery: 

“While Woksis, the mighty hunter, was 
ont one day in search of game, his diligent 
squaw Moqua busied herself embroidering 
him some moccasins. For the evening 
meal of her lord she boiled some moose 
meat in the sweet water from a maple tree 
just by the wigwam. Becoming interested 
in her work, she forgot the moose meat, 
and the sweet water boiled away toa thick 
brown syrup. 

“When Woksis returned he found such a 
dainty morsel ready for Supper as he had 
never before tasted. The great chief 
eagerly devoured the viand, licked the ket- 


| tle clean and then went out and told his 


tribe that a heaven-sent instructor had 
taught Moqua how to make a delicious 
food by boiling the juice of the maple, 


;And the discovery soon became known 


major physical defects corrected is an-| 


other indication of what is happening. 


Children’s Diseases 


\In Rural Districts 


its provisions for the fixation of a fair 
minimum wage. The second bill includes 
men also, is wholly permissive in so far 
as men and women are concerned, and is 
restricted only to the period of the exist- 
ing emergency. 

“The principle of fair wage legislation 
for women and minors should not be re- 
stricted to any emergency. It is obviously 
of extreme social importance that at all 
times women and minors in industry be 
given State protection in the fixing of 
wage levels, so that the return for their 
labor shall be commensurate with the 
fair value of the services rendered and 
sufficient to meet the minimum cost of 
living necessary for health. 

“I concur in the thought that consid- 
eration should be given to male adults 
during the existing emergency. If it were 
possible to bring about fair wage stand- 
ards. for men during the current unem- 
ployment emergency, without at the time 
making impossible the mandatory perma- 
nent features of the bill providing for fair 
wages for women and minors alone, I 
would be willing to give it favorable con- 
sideration. It is impossible, however, to 
dc this by signing the second oill be- 
cause such action would render wholly 
void the provisions of the first bill.” 


Old-age Pension Measures 
Enacted by Minnesota 


~T. PAUL, MINN.—Governor Olson has 

signed bills passed by the Legislature for 
old-age pensions, limiting hours of work 
for women to 54 hours a week, and author- 
izing the State Executive Council to 
spend $1,500,000 for relief purposes during 
the next two years. 

The measure .fixing hours of work for 
women becomes effective July 1 and the 
old-age pension law Jan. 1. The latter 
provides for payments by counties of $1 
a day to eligible residents. The law is 
Subject to a referendum in each county 
after it has been in effect one year. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Wholesale Prices, Feb., 1933, Bur. of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Dept. of Labor. (L22-229) 
Diplomatic List—-Feb., 1933, Pub. No. 429, U. S. 
Dept. State. Price 50 cents a year. 
10-16292 
Medical Bulletin of Veterans’ Administration— 
Vol. 9, No. 4, Apr., 1933. Subscription price, | 
50 cents a year. (25-6672) 
Bull. of Pan American Union, Travel in the 
Americas, April, 1933. Subscription price, 
$2.50 a year. (8-30967 ) 
General Index to Experiment Station Record, 
Vols. 51 to 60, 1924-1929, O..ce of Experiment 
Stations, Dept. of Agric. Price, 60 cents. 
(Agr.9-832) 
Crops and Markets—Vol. 10, No. 3, March, 1933. 
Dept. of Agric. Subscription price, $1 a year. 
( Agr.24-113) 
Inability to Speak English, Population—15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, Dept. | 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. | 
Urban and Rural Population Metropolitan Dis- | 
tricts and Center of Population, Population 
—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur, of Census, 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
Agreement between U. S. and Denmark Con- 
cerning Exchange of Parcel Post. Post Office 
Dept. Price, 5 cents. 33-26229 
Classified Bxecutive Civil Service of U. S. Gov- 
ernment—Form 2909, March, 1933, U. S. Civil 
Service Comm. Apply at Comm. 32-26223 
Annual Rept. of Inland Waterways Corp. to 
Secy. of War, Cal. Yr. 1932. Price, 5 cents. 
(27-25963 ) 
Surface Water Supply of Mo. R. Basin, 1931-—- 
Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 716, 
Dept. of Interior. Price, 20 cents. 
(GS10-383) 
Notices of Judgment under Food and Drugs 
Act, 19676-19850. Issued Apr., 1933, Food and 
Drug Admin., Dept. of Agric. Apply at Dept. 
(Agr-8-878) | 
Cold-Storage Holdings, Year Ended Dec. 31,) 
1931—Statistical Bull. No. 39, Dept. of Agric. | 
Price, 5 cents. Agr.23-1186 | 
Conserving Food Value, Flavor and Attractive- | 
ness in Cooking Vegetables—Cire. No. 265, 
Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents Agr33-47 
Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 174,| 
South America Pilot, Vol. III, No. 1933. Ap- | 
ply at Hydrographic Office. U. S. Navy. 
Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 141, 


WHAT IS SCHACHT __ 
SAYING TO ROOSEVELT? 9 


Read Herr Schacht’s point 
of view in his own words in | 


THE ENDof REPARATIONS, $3 | 
By Hjalmar Schacht | 
Robert O. Ballou, Pub., 70 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


* 


From certain rural as well as urban 
areas reports indicate that all is not well. 
From the directors of maternity and child 
hygiene work in two northern States have 
come comparative reports of defects found 
in the examinations of rural and semi- 
rural preschool children during the past 
four or five years which would seem to be 
significant. 

In one State a striking increase in the 
percentage of total defects, active rickets, 


sils was found among the approximately 
5,000 children examined in 1932 as com- 
pared with 1929, and 1930 or 1931. 

It is interesting that there has been an 


weight among these children. The latter 
probably is an expression not of an actual 
decrease in malnutrition, but, in view of 
the other physical findings, an indication 
of what we know may be an effect of the 
unbalanced, the qualitatively inadequate, 
usually excessive starch diets so common 
among those with very small and insuffi- 
cient food budgets. 

‘Tt is probably also an indication of what 
many have felt; namely, that the state- 
ment that there has been no increase in 
malnutrition among groups of children be- 
cause there has been no increase in the 
proportion of underweight children is not 
necessarily valid. Children may be clini- 
cally malnourished, though within or 
above the so-called normal-weight zone. 

The other State reported that the per- 
centage of nutritional defects found in its 
well-child conference examinations of pre- 
school children ranged from 11 to 14 per 
cent in 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930, as com- 
pared with 19 per cent in 1931 and 1932. 


Effect of Home Troubles 
On Child Mentality 


It is not possible to muster figures as to 
the mental and emotional effects on chil- 


dren of the stress and strain in the home, 


—in many cases leading to the actual 
breakdown of family life—as a result of 
the depression. That they are very real, 
however, admits of no question. 

The transient boys of whom so much 
has been written of late bear witness to 


| this, as do reports which indicate that 


among certain groups of adolescent boys 
and girls states of anxiety and nervous 
tension definitely associated with causes 
connected with the depression are not un- 
common. 

Adequate facilities for the necessary 
correction of physical defects in children 
must be provided. Recognition must be 
given to community measures by which 
the effects of the emotional stress and 
strain of the economic situation may be 
lightened for young people, and by which 
those who find difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to it can be given individual 
guidance and help. 


Scandinavia Pilot, Vol II, 1933. 
Hydrographic Office, U. S. Navy. 
Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 159, 
Official Repts. of Supreme Court, Decisions per 
curiam, etc.. from Oct. 3, 1932, to and includ- 
ing Jan. 9, 1933—Vol. 287, U. S.—No. 5, Pages 
561 to 672. Subscription price, *1.50 ner 
term. 
‘atalogue of U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Nautical Charts, Coast Pilots, Tide Tables, 
Current Tables, Tidal Current Charts, 
way Maps—Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, and Canal Zore; Pa- 
cific Coast. Alaska, Hawaiian Islands and 
Guam, and Philippine Islands—Serial No. 554, 
March, , 1933, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Dept. of Commerce. Apply at Dept. 
(7-6923) 


Apply at 


Air- 
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among ail the Indians.” 
Tree-tapping in Mid-March 
The sugar season usually begins about 


|the middle of March, when Winter gives 


way to Spring, and lasts four or five weeks. 
The sap will not flow if the day is too 
cold, too windy, or too warm. A change 
in the weather may bring a sap flow so 
abundant that the evaporators must be 
operated far into the night. 

The sap as it comes from the tree is 
approximately 95 per cent water, and to 
convert it into syrup requires a vast 
amount of evaporation. Modern evapora- 


|tors are from 10 to 16 feet in length, 3 


to 5 feet in width, and the arches under- 


|neeth burn large quantities of wood. 
glandular enlargement and abnormal ton- | 


‘actual decrease in the incidence of under- | 


|maple sugar State. 


She TRAYM 


HOTEL : 


The amount of syrup or sugar produced 
per tree varies widely according to condi- 
tions. On an average it is approximately 
one-fourth gallon of syrup or 2 pounds of 
sugar. 

Vermont, with her 5,000,000 maple trees, 
has long been recognized as the premier 
For some reason dif- 
ficult to understand, her latitude is espe- 
cially adapted to the production of maple 
syrup of the finest and most delicate fla- 
vor. It is not too mild or flat like some 
of that made farther south, nor strong and 
dark-coloyed like the Canadian products. 

Value of Annual Crop 

There are maple sugar orchards on ap- 
proximately one-third of Vermont’s 24,000 
farms. The value of the maple crop is 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 annually. 

Within the last, decade maple products , 
have sprung into prominence as a table 
luxury and now occupy a prominent place 
as a confection. Summer tourists may 
procure them in various forms at hundreds 
of roadside stands and farm houses, 

That consumers may be sure of the 
purity and quality of the product and 
that producers may have some means of 
carrying their identity through to the con- 
sumer the Vermont form of the New Eng- 
land label is used by producers registers” 
with the Department. This label can not 
lawfully be used on any maple syrup or 
sugar except that which is packed in ac- 
cordance with the official State grades and 
is absolutely pure. 

This marketing plan is a form of cer- 
tification by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the consumer that the contenis 
of the package will be found exactly as 
represented 
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Senate Modifies — 
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Fewer Fatalities 
From Automobile 


Changes in House Bill as | 
Passed Affect Operatio 
Of Muscle Shoals Plant 


And Power Projects . 


» 


industry by forcing prices below cost. Reg- 
ulatory powers of the industrial board in 
such cases might be similar to that 
eae | granted to it in regulating. prices and 
Whether the Muscle Shoals properties | Wa8es. 
shall be used for the manufacture of fer-| Relaxation of the Anti-trust Laws.— 
tilizer on a commercial basis and whether | The anti-trust laws would be suspended 
the Government shall build an electric |So far as trade agreements approved by 
transmission line between Muscle Shoals|the board are concerned. They would 
and Cove Creek are the two principal dif- | continue in force, however, in all matters 
ferences between the bills for improve- | Outside the scope of these agreements, as 
ment of the Tennessee Valley which have |@ protection for the public against im- 
been passed by the House and the Senate. | proper industrial policies. 

The Senate, after substituting the plan| The objective of the agreements is as 
of the Norris bill (S. 1272) with amend- much in the public interest as the objec- 
ments as an amendment to the House bill,| tive of the anti-trust laws themselves, 
passed the House bill (H. R. 5081) in this|since the agreements are deésigned to 
amended form on May 2. Most of the|shield the public from minimum prices 
amendments to the Norris plan were pro- | that are too high, from the ill effects of 
posed by Senator Norris. | excessively low prices*that disrupt indus- 

The’original House bill passed the House | try and promote economic disruption, and 
on April 25. This is the seventh time |from wage levels too low for a decent 
that the Senate has passed a bill for the | Standard of living. 
development of Muscle Shoals. | Public Works.—A large program of pub- 
' Revenue to State Upheld \lic works is expected to be a part of the 

Efforts were made in the Senate, but program of industrial rehabilitation. Ap- 
failed, to remove from the bill provisions | propriations for this purpose have not 
for the payment to the State of Alabama/| been determined upon, but a fund of 
of 5 per cent of the gross proceeds re- | $2,500,000,000 has been discussed. Some 
ceived from the sale of power from Muscle suggestions have been made that the sum 
Shoals or other plants located in that|should be as high as $5,000,000,000. The 
State and to the State of Tennessee of a| public works program is designed to give 
similar amount from the sale of power |an initial stimulus to industry at large, 
from Cove Creek dam or other plants in| and it is to be so planned that the work 

_ Tennessee, , can be started at the earliest possible 

The Norris bill was taken up in the|moment and carried out on a large scale. 
Senate, May 1, when amendments offered; While the terms of the proposed legis- 
by Senator Norris were adopted. lation have not yet been definitely deter- 

_One of the amendments agreed to pro-| mined, substantial agreement appears to 
vides that the President is expressly au-|have been reached on fundamentals of 
thorized “to select attorneys and as-/the plan to be followed. Ideas expressed 
sistants for the purpose of making’ any by President Roosevelt, Secretary of La- 
investigation he may deem proper to as-|bor Frances Perkins, Secretary of Com- | 
certain whether in the control and man-|merce Daniel C. Roper, and industrial | 
agement of Dam No. 2, or any other dam |jeaders who took part in the recent con- 
or property owned by the Government in| ference of the Chamber of Commerce of | 
the Tennessee River Basin, or in the au-|the United States are to be embodied in | 
thorization of any improvement therein,|the new system, which is to be a com- | 
there has been any undue or unfair ad-|pination of self-rule by industries and | 
vantage given to private persons, part- Government regulation. : | 
nerships or corporations by any officials! Conferences in the office of Senator 
or employes of the Government or) wagner (Dem.), of New York, and at the 
whether in any such matters the Govern- | Department of Commerce, of those in- | 
ment has been injured or unjustly de- terested in drafting legislation to this | 
. prived of any of its rights. |effect, including the Senator and Assist- 

Senate Investigation Asked ant Secretary of Commerce John Dickin- 

In connection with this matter, before son and Solicitor Jerome Frank of the 
o bill was taken up May 1, a letter to Department of Agriculture, have served 

e Senate from Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, to bring together id th tent of 
Chief of Engi : | g together ideas on the content o 

ef of Engineers, Department of War,'the new bill to be transmitied to Con- | 


was read. gress, but on May 6 no date could yet be | 


Maj. Gen. Brown expressed unwilling- | 2 i ion | 
ness to wait for the investigation pro- set as the probable time for completion | 


posed by the amendment, and asked an of & draft of the measure. 

immediate and open investigation by the 
appropriate committee of the Senate, 
with an opportunity to be heard. 

Senator Norris asked that, in the event 
his amendment should be adopted, the 
letter be referred to the President. 

“Of course,” he said, “I have no ob- 
jection to any other plan the Senate may 
desire to pursue, but General Brown, so far 
as I know, has not been accused of any- 
thing, neither has any other worthy citi- 
zen, and he will have ample opportunity, 
as he suggests, to help in the investiga- 
tions. I hope he will help.” 

There was no objection-to the request 
of Senator Norris, and it was so ordered. 

Divergence of Two Plans 








ticularly favorable toward the provision | 
tor Government intervention to check 
unfair competition while labor leaders | 
are equally strong advocates of the pro-| 
posal to reserve specifically for labor its | 
collective bargaining powers. President | 
Roosevelt’s request in his Chamber of | 
Commerce address that industry raise | 
|wages in proportion to and coincidentally | 
|with the increases in prices, and the pro- | 
|posal to prohibit unfair -wage reductions 
‘brought an immediate favorable response | 
| from labor leaders. 


| Approval Is Voiced 


| , 

Following action on the couatinaein te Labor Interests 
Senator Norris explained the differences! William Green, president of the Amer-| 
between the House and Senate bills. The ‘4% Federation of Labor, said May 5 that | 
«wo measures, he said, differ on the ques- | labor leaders throughout the country al- | 
tion of fertilizer and on the question of /'e@dy were expressing their strong ap- | 
power. |probation of President Roosevelt’s re-| 

“The bill which passed the House,” he | Quest, but there had not yet been time | 
continued, “provides that the corporation | for observation of the reaction of em-| 
shall go into the manufacture of fertilizer | Plovers to the suggestion. ; 
on a commercial scale, and sell it. There| Union labor will begin a campaign at) 
is no such provision in the Senate bill.” |0nce in behalf of the President's recom- | 

Senator Norris said he never has fa-|™Mendation, Mr. Green said. In fact, he| 
vored the Government going into the fer-|@XPlained, his Federation somewhat an- | 
tilizer business as a commercial operation, | ticipated the President by starting such 
and explained his reasons for this posi-|# movement when the price level began 
tion, one of them being that “it is unjust | tO advance. 
to the taxpayers of the balance of the The proposal for a Government board | 
country.” Because of scientific. develop- | to prevent unfairness in industry follows 
ments in the industry, he said, it appears | the. general lines of suggestions made at 
to be impossible, on a: commercial scale,|the Chamber of Commerce meeting, ad- | 
to manufacture fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. | Vanced by Gerard Swope, president of the | 
“ “There is reason, however, it seems to |General Electric Company, Henry L. Har- 
me, for using public money for the pur-|riman, president of the Chamber, and 
pose of cheapening fertilizer,” he said. “I| other speaekrs. 
think that the expenditure of money in| Mr. Swope suggested the possibility of 
an effort to reduce the cost of fertilizer | establishment of a national econdmic 
is conceded to be the proper use of gov-| council that might consider the needs of 
ernmental funds. |capital, labor, and consumers, and aid in 

Importance of Cheap Fertilizer placing them all in a secure position in 

“The importance of cheap fertilizer to the economic system. 
agriculture is increasing every day. It is Mr. Harriman suggested that higher 
going to increase, as far as we can see,| prices and their accompanying benefits to 
and as far as scientific men can see, every | the economic structure might be brought 
day from now on. It is going to be much | about through-establishment of minimum 
more important 50 years from now than it! wages, minimum prices for basic com- 
is now, unless something new and entirely | modities, and an elastic control of hours 
different is discovered or invented.” of labor. He expressed the belief that 

The question of commercial manufacture these things could be brought about 
of fertilizer is the chief difference between | through trade conferences in which labor 
the House and Senate bills, the Senator | might have a part. 
said. Another difference, he added, is on The Chamber of Com 
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n curtail production where an oversupply of United States adopted resoiutions along 
their product~.is proving dis.strous to the | the suggested lines, urging that trade as- | 
| sociations be permitted to promulgate fair 
rules for industrial production and dis- | 
tribution, to improve the status of labor, | 
the 
public welfare. 


Benefits Expected 
From Self-regulation 


Industrial leaders appear to be par-|standard wage has no basis in fact, 


} 


industries of the Nation, and the 


“Federal legislation affording oppor- 


tunity for this form of self-regulation 
under Government supervision,” the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Chamber declared, 


‘would produce conditions which would 


assure fair competitive opportunity for 
each enterprise and permit immediate in- 
crease in employment, raise earnings, and 
free the public from the burdens and 
detriments it inevitably suffers from the 
results of destructive competition on the 
part of the least responsible industrial 
elements. All enterprise could be held to 
standard fair competition properly de- 
termined.” 


Proposals for liberalization of the anti- 


trust laws to permit cooperation of all | 
the elements of an industry in solving its | 
problems have been presented recently in | 
various forms. The objective has usually 
been to permit agreements designed to} 
end price cutting that has gone to ex- 
tremes. Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings recently said that, while he is tak- 
ing no sides in the controversy over abro- 
gation or relaxation of the anti-trust laws, 
many persons are anxious lest competi- 
tive price-cutting ruin certain industries. 


Cooperative Agreements 
\Within Industries 


the latest of these proposals is 


Among 
introduced by Senator Walsh 


a bill 


(Dem.), of Massachusetts, to permit coop- | 


erative agreements within an industry 


| subject to the approval of the Federal | 


Trade Commission. These agreements 
could include contracts for curtailment of 
production or other measures to avoid 
ruinous competition. 

The function of the Commission under 


| this bill would be largely to protect the 
| public against possible resulting unfair 


prices and against practices found not to 
be in the public interest. Approved agree- 
ments would be legally enforceable. 

The anti-trust laws would continue in 
effect except for the approved agreements. 


| An objective of the plan is to prohibit 
| prices that are excessively low or exces- | ju 


sively high. 

Opposition of organized labor to min- 
imum-wage legislation on the ground that 
the minimum wage tends to become the 
ac- 
cording to Secretary of Labor Perkins. 
On the contrary, Miss Perkins said, the 
evidence supports the view expressed by 
the Chairman of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Ontario that “the underpinning 
of the basic wages has strengthened the 
entire column of the wage sheet.” 

The Secretary of Labor pointed to “con- 
clusive disproof”’ of the labor organiza- 
tions’ contention in studies of wage rates 
in California, Massachusetts, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia before and after mini- 
mum wage legislation was adopted for 
women. In these cases, she contended, the 
percentage of women receiving more than 
the minimum wage has increased since 
the wage laws went into effect. 





Navy and Marine Bands 


To Resume Radio Concerts 


The Navy Band and the Marine Band 
have been restored to the air and will 
resume their regular radio concerts as 
soon as the necessary hookups of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System can be ararnged. 

Secretary Swanson signed an order, 
May 4, permitting the two service bands 
to be broadcast, thus revoking the action 
of former Secretary Adams. Musicians’ 
labor organizations have protested that 
the service bands have offered unfair 
competition with them and have sought 
to keep them from the air except on spe- 
cial and official occasions. 


Building of ‘Macon’ Studied 
In ‘Akron’ Disaster Inquiry 


A joint congressional committee, investi- 


gating the recent dirigible “‘Akron” dis- | 
aster and the question of the future of | 
| that type of aircraft, went to Akron, Ohio, 


May 5, to inspect the sister dirigible 


“Macon” in order to acquire first-hand | 


information regarding the construction of 
this type of machine. 


Representative Delaney, chairman of the | 


House Naval Affairs Suocommittee on the 


| investigation, announced the investigat- | 


ing committee will begin heavings shortly 
at Washington, and that already consid- 
erable important information has been 
collected. 





merce of the 


Senator Norris asserted that it would 
be “a moral sin” if the Government per- 
mitted any private party to build the Cove 
Creek dam, which, he said, should be used 
primarily for flood control. 

“It will develop a large amount of 


the power question. —— 
CAN 


GOVERNMENT CO 
CITIZEN TO GIVE UP GOLD? 


NT COMPEL _ 





power,” he said, “but to get the most pos- 
sible out of it as a fair proposition we 
would have to keep the reservoir filled, 
and it would then lose its value entirely 
as a flood control and navigation project. 
A private party would want to make all 
the money he could, and that is all right; 
there is no objection to that. The Gov- 
ernment is the only one in a matter of 
that kind that can afford to use it for the 
purpose for which it ought to be used, 
and that is flood control.” 
Right to Build Transmission Lines 

The Senate bill would give to the Gov- 
ernment corporation the right to build 
transmission lines from appropriations 
made by Congress or from money received 
from the sale of power or from the bond 
issue provided for in the bill. 

“I think,” said Senator Norris, “that the 
building of the transmission line (between 
Cove Creek and Muscle Shoals) is just 

as important as the building of the dam 
itself.” 

The present House bill also provides for 
the building of transmisison lines, the 
Senator said, but “circumscribes the power 
(of the Board) with technicalities that 
will seriously interfere with the Board be- 
ing able to build any transmisison lines.” 

It was further explained that the Senate 
bill gives the Board in its discretion the 
right to build transmission lines and to 
lease them if that is found to be advisable, 
anf in general to conduct business in 
much the same manner as any private 
corporation. The House bill, on the other | 
hand, must make a finding that such con- 
struction is economically feasible, must se- 
cure the consent of the President, and 
a attempt to lease existing private 

nes. 


sarily. Under the Emergency Banking | 
| Act the pealty for hoarding is not more | 
| than 10 years in prison or not more than 
$10,000 in fines or both. 

Of the $4,312,000,000 worth of gold in 
| the country on May 3, according to Federal 
Reserve Board figures, $3,435,600,000 was | 
in the, Federal reserve banks, another 
$144,600,000 was in the Treasury, and the 
remaining $700,000,000 or more is ont- 
standing. 

Gold Export Permits 


On May 1, the last day of the return 
of gold, the Treasury Department issued 
regulations covering the possible licensing 
of gold holidays. Licenses can be issued 
for gold for use in industry, for gold ex- 
tracted for export from imported ma- 
terials, for export in certain instances and 
for certain other uses exclusive of hoard- 
ing. 

The export of gold will be permitted in 
only four circumstances, however, accord- | 
ing to the regulations. Gold may be ex- | 
ported when it already has been ear- 
| marked for foreign account, when it is} 
imported for re-export, when it is re- 
|quired to fulfill an agreemgpt entered 
into prior to the gold embargo, when the 
*President and the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury deem it in the public intérest. 

In addition to these specific types of 
cases the Treasury will consider other 
applications for the retention or acquisi- 
tion of gold. The first sentence in the | 
last article of the regulations reads: 
| “Any person showing the need for gold | 





| Treasury 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
coin or gold bullion for a proper trans- | 


action not involving hoarding or for gold 


coin or gold bullion for a purpose specified 
in the executive order of April 5, 1933, 
and not covered by the foregoing articles 
of these regulations, may make applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
a license to purchase, or if such coin or 
bullion is already in his possession, to re- 
tain such coin or bullion, in amounts as 
may be reasonably necessary for such 
proper transaction or purpose.” 

All applications must be made to the 

through the Federal reserve 
If the licenses for purchase are 
the reserve banks will be in- 


banks. 
granted, 


| structed to sell the allotted amount of gold 
| to the applicant. 


Licenses are to be num- 
bered serially and full records are to be 
kept to show the disposition of the gold. 


_ OF the Investor 


New Legislation for Truth 
In Securities Provides 
For Publicity and Gov- 
ernment Registration 


Federal protection of investors against 
losses of billions of dollars such as they 
have sustained in recent years in pur- 


|chases of worthless or questionable securi- 


ties, and transmission of a statement to 
every purchaser showing the assets behind 
the security he buys, are provided in the 
redrafted bill (H. R. 5480) for regualtion 
of security issues, which the House passed 
unanimously May 5. A similar bill is 
pending in the Senate. 

In reporting the bill to the House on 
May 5 Chairman Rayburn of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
declared that the measure sought to end 
the issuance of worthless securities such 
as had made up 50 per cent of the offer- 
ings of the post-war decade. Industry, 
formerly persuaded by investment bankers 
to float needless securities also. would be 
protected, he said. 


Minority Report Is 


Made on Measure 


A minority report was returned to the 
House by Representatives Lea (Dem.), of 
Santa Rosa, Calif., and Merritt (Rep.), 
of Stamford, Conn. They admitted that 
the bill has a commendable purpose, but 
they added that section 18 makes the Fed- 
eral Government the enforcing agency for 
State security laws without regard to the 
| wisdom of such laws. The section makes 
the sale of interstate securities illegal in 
any State where the sale, if conducted 
wholly within the State, would violate 
State laws. 

The bill would operate in two ways to 
protect the investor against fraud. It 
would require first that a majority of the 
directors and officers of any corporation 
| planning to issue stock or bonds for sale 
in interstate commerce or through the 
mails must 
| Commission full information regarding the 
| proposed issue, including the assets behind 
\it and the persons involved in the issue, 
| together with an application for registra- 
|tion of the issue. No unregistered issues 
could be sold. 


| This statement of information would be 

open to public inspection, and a condensed 
| version of it must accompany any security 
/sent to a purchaser, so that he may know 
what are the assets that give value 
|to the security he buys. Thus protection 
| would be given to the purchaser through 
| publicity on his securities. 


| The second method of protecting the 
|purchaser is through action of the Fed- 
| eral Trade Commission to prevent fraudu- 
lent sales of securities. During a period of 
130 days which must ensue between appli- 
cation for registration and the actual reg- 
istration and sale of any of the securities 
the Commission will have opportunity to 
|investigate the truthfulness of the state- 
iment of information filed with it, and if 
any material statement is found to be 
false or deceptive, registration of the secu- 
|rities, and consequently their sale, will be 
barred. 


‘Stop Order’ Permitted 
After Sale Has Begun 


| Even after actual registration of the se- 
|curities and the start of sales the Commis- 
sion would have power to issue a “stop 


order” preventing further sales, in case it 


file with the Federal Trade | 


bodied in Bill Introduced in Senate 





Abrogation or relaxation of the anti- 
trust laws is being constantly urged as 
a measure to allow business to combine 
and end competitive price cutting, but 
the Department of Justice is remaining 
aloof from such discussions and will ex- 
press no opinion on any suggestion, it 
was stated May 3 by Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings. 

In effect, the proposal takes the for- 
mula that any industry which combines, 
lays its plan before the Department of 
Justice, proceeds to act upon it, but im- 
mediately desists if the Department dis- 
approves of the plan, should not be liable 
under the criminal sections of the anti- 
trust laws. 


This suggestion has been repeated often, 
Attorney General Cummings said. He 
had been told, he said, that Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, and officers of 
the Department of Commerce were work- 
ing on some such scheme. 


The Attorney General’ said in answer 


to inquiries,. that many people were 
anxious lest competitive price  cut- 
ting ruin certain industries. Narrowing 


of markets and lowering of prices during 
the depression had raised the anti-trust 
problem much more sharply, but he re- 
marked that it was one perennially be- 
fore the Attorney General. 


Proposed Liberalization 
Of Anti-trust Laws 


Explaining. that its purpose is to permit | 


industry to stabilize itself through cooper- 
ative agreements while submitting to Gov- 
ernment jurisdiction over prices, a bill has 
been introduced by Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
ot Massachusetts, to liberalize the anti- 
trust laws to permit “cooperative agree- 
ments in aid of economic planning.” 

Approval of such agreements by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission would be required 
and provision is made for the increase of 
the Commission’s membership from five 
to nine to enable it to carry out the pro- 
posed new function. 

In introducing the bill (S. 1555) on May 
1, Senator Walsh stated that he believed 
it “will give to honest industry the nec- 


;essary privilege of cooperation and will! 


at the same time protect the public and 
preserve the full intent and purpose of 
the anti-trust laws, merely substituting 
cooperation in place of competition as the 
means to be used to accomplish the goal 
cf reasonable selling prices for manufac- 
tured commodities without depressing the 
purchasing power of agriculture, labor, 
and consumers.” 

In a statement filed with the bill Sena- 


| tor Walsh said: 


| operative contracts for curtailment of pro- | compensation and as consumers must be 
| 


discovered that any of the statements filed | 


with it were false or had become false 
after registration so as to impair the value 
of the security. 

In addition to its power over the regis- 
tration and sale of securities, the Commis- 


/sion would have broad authority over ad- | 


vertising of securities interstate or through 
the mails. Prospectuses would be subject 
to its review, and advertising statements 
through the radio or otherwise which cross 


State lines would be subject to regulation. | 


Several important changes were made 
in the measure after its first considera- 
tion by the House Committee, on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. The orig- 
inal bill provided that all the directors of 
a corporation issuing stock must sign the 
statement of information and the appli- 
cation for registration. This provision met 
| objections at Committee hearings. The 
revised measure provides for signature by 
a majority of directors. 

Liability of the signers of the state- 
ment for recovery of the price of the 
securities by purchasers if any of the 
information is found to be false or de- 
ceptive was retained in the new bill. Un- 
der this section, the signers of the state- 
ment of information are made liable in- 
dividually and collectively for repayment 
of the purchase price. 


Provision Relating to 
| Foreign Securities 
| The terms of the original bill were sub- 
| ject to dispute as to whether or not 
| they affected securities already issued and 
|/thus were retroactive. The revised bill 
makes it plain that the terms are not 
to be retroactive, exempting any security 
that has been offered for sale to the 
public 60 days before enactment of the 
measure. 

In sales of foreign securities, the prin- 
cipal representative of the issuing com- 
pany and the underwriters in the United 
States would be required to sign the ap- 
plication for registration. 

A similar bill (S. 875) is pending in the 
Senate. 


Construction Activities 
In Relation to Industry 


A special study of the location and 
agencies of the construction industry in 
the United States has just been issued 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

The statistics are derived from data 
gathered in the 1930 census, and show 
the aggregate volume of construction 
| work in each State according to the loca- 
| tion of the offices of the contractors. 
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“This bill is a complete amendment and 
amplification of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act in line with the almost uni- 
versal demand as expressed by industrial] 
organizations, by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and by the 
American Bar Association, and also in the 
President’s message to Congress; but goes 
beyond most other suggestions in that it 


gives full protection to the public, declar- , 


ing that the public interest requires fair 
compensation to producers and labor and 
a fair price to consumers. 
“The major features of the bill are: 
“First. Federal Trade Commission is em- 


duction and for other acts to avoid ruinous 
competition. 

“Second. The public is protected by 
prevention of unfair prices through such 
approved contracts. 

“Third. The anti-trust laws are not re- 
pealed, but exemption is granted to ap- 
proved acts. Approved contracts are de- 
ciared legally enforceable. 

“Fourth. Approval to be revoked if it 
leads to unfair prices or is otherwise no 


| longer in the public interest or if approval 


is secured by misrepresentation. Exemp- 
tion from anti-trust laws terminates upon 
revocation of approval. 

“Fifth. Penalty similar to penalty in 
Interstate Commerce Commission Act. is 
provided for noncompliance with Commis- 
sion’s orders. 


“Sixth. Definition of unfair methods of 
competition and unfair trade practices is 


clarified and amplified. 


“Seventh. Trade practice conferences 
are legalized. 
“Eighth. Power of Commission to con- 


duct investigations is enlarged. 


“The bill also generally amplifies and 
clarifies the procedure before the Commis- 


s:on. 


“The bill is introduced in response to 
the almost. universal demand for the sta- 
bilization of industry so as to enable pro- 
ducers to earn a fair profit and to pay 
| fair wages to labor and to charge fair 
prices to consumers, without the hindrance 
of cutthroat competition, which industry 
claims has been imposed upon it by the 


anti-trust laws. 


Laws to Curb Trusts 
Not to e Revoked 


“This bill does not repeal the anti-trust 
These laws are left in full force, 
as they must be in order to prevent price 
fixing and monopoly to the detriment of 


lews. 


the public. 


to overproduction in all lines of industry 
sion with 


ing. 


“The bill permits such advance approval 
by the Federal Trade Commission of con- 
tracts to curtail production, as well as 
many other forms of contract that may be 
;necessary to the complete stabilization of 
industry, provided such contracts are in 


the public interest. 
“Industry 


will replace competition by cooperation 


and it is possible that in some instances 
these contracts might destroy healthy as 


well as unhealthy competition. 


“If, my proposal contained nothing be- 
yond! the, provision for such advance ap- 
proval of coopeartive contracts, it would 
“open wide the door to price fixing and 
just as effectively as would 
| the complete repeal of the anti-trust laws. 

“This can not be risked. The public in- 
The 
powered to give advance approval of co- public as producers must receive a fair 


monopoly” 


terest demands fair prices to all. 





OF IMPORTANCE TO BUSINESS MEN 


by the Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Beginning immediately, the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
announces special shorter training designed to bring men 


immediate 


more than 





ITH increasing frequency during 


S CHAMPLIN 


the last two years we have been 
receiving letters from business men read- 
ing something like this: 

“T realize that your Modern Business 
Course and Service is the way out of my 
difficulties. I guess that after all there is 
no substitute for sound training in busi- 
ness fundamentals. But right now I 
simply cannot afford either the money 
or the time. 


“A drowning man doesn’t call for swim- 
ming lessons—he wants a life preserver. 
I'm not quite in that situation, but my 
progress seems to have completely stop- 
ped. Can't you offer me a ‘life preserver’ 
in the form of quick help in my particular 
line of business and let me take the 
‘swimming lessons’ later?" 

Realizing from such letters that many 
executives, junior executives, department 
heads and younger men are not in a posi- 
tion today to invest the time and the 
money necessary to complete the Insti- 
tute’s famous standard training, the 
Board of Directors of the Institute has 
decided to make Institute training avail- 
able in a shorter form to all these men 
immediately. 


What are the facts about this new, 
shorter training? Here they are: 


1. WHAT TYPE OF MAN Is IT 
FOR? It is for any ambitious business 
man who is dissatisfied with his present 
progress, who wants a greater feeling of 
security both as to holding his present 
job and as to his financial future. It is 
for men who want to earn financial in- 
dependence for themselves in spite of 
business conditions. 


2. WHAT SUBJECTS DOES IT 
COVER? It covers the subjects that 





“Chambers of commerce and other in- 
dustrial organizations have demanded ad- 
vance Government approval of contracts 
for curtailment of production and for other 
acts to avoid ruinous competition, basing 
their demand on the proposition that un- 
der extsting laws such contracts are pro- 
hibited and that this prohibition has led 
which in turn has resulted in this depres- 
its accompaniment of unem- 
ployment, starvation, misery, and suffer- 


admits that these contracts 


| Traffie Accidents 


Number of Deaths in Four 
Weeks to April 15 Small- 
est in Like Period for 
More Than Four Years 





Fewer deaths from automobile acci- 
dents in 86 large cities of the United 
States occurred during the four weeks 
ended April 15 than in any similar period 
in more than four years. 

The total number of deaths tabulated 
by the Division of Vital Statistics, Bu- 
reau of the Census, for the latest available 
period was 513, which was 47 fewer than 
that for the four-week period ended April 
16, 1932, and was the lowest recorded since 
‘the period ended Feb. 23, 1929, when 482 
persons were killed. The high point was 
reached when 876 deaths occurred during 
the four-week period ended Jan. 23, 1932. 

513 Deaths in Four-week Period 

The following summary was issued by 
the Division: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
that during the four weeks ended Aprii, 
1933, 86 large cities in the United States 
reported 513 deaths from automobile acci- 
dents. ‘This number (513) compares with 
560 deaths during the four weeks ended 
April 16, 1932. Most of these deaths were 
the result of accidents which occurred 
within the corporate limits of the city, 
although some accidents occurred outside 
of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are avail- 
able for the four-week period ended April 
15, 1933, and for the corresponding four- 
week period of 1932 for all of the 86 cities, 
the four-week figure in 1933 being 421, as 
contrasted with 461 for the corresponding 
four weeks in 1932. 

Lowest Since 1929 

Considering by four-week periods since 
January, 1929, total deaths from automo- 
bile accidents, whether within the city lim- 
its or outside, the lowest total (482) ap- 
pears for the four-week period ended Feb. 
23, 1929, and the highest (876) for the 
four-week period ending Jan. 23, 1932. 

For the 52-week periods ended April 15, 
1933, and April 16, 1932, the totals for all 
the cities were respectively, 7,786 and 9,010, 
which indicate a recent rate of 21.3 per 
100,000 population as against an earlier 
rate of 25.0 or a decrease of 15 per cent 
in the rate during the year. 

Eleven cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks, while three cities reported no 
deaths from automobile accidents for the 
corresponding period of 1932. 

For the last four-week period reports as 
to whether deaths occurred from automo- 
bile accidents within city limits or outside 
were received from all of the 86 cities 
reporting. In these cities in this four- 
week period, the total number of deaths 
from automobile accidents was 513 but 
only 421 of these were due to accidents 
| within city limits. 


able to purchase goods at fair prices. 
Neither excessively low nor excessively high 
prices are in the public interest. Both ex- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
















help in today’s business problems, at little 
half the cost of the regular Institute Course. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
} 
, 
} 
, 
} 
; 
} 





are closest to your own daily work. You 
tell us which of the three main depart- 
ments of business you are interested in— 
finance, marketing or production. Your 
Course is confined to that subject—in 
other words, to your immediate needs. 
And in addition, you receive the Insti- 
tute’s famous Business Conditions Service 
—one of the most widely quoted services 
in the world—to keep you up to date on 
current happenings which affect your 
business life. 


3. IS IT AUTHORITATIVE, PRAC- 
TICAL? The Institute's standards never 
have been and never will be relaxed. 
That its training is both sound and prac- 
tical is proved by the character of the 
men who make up the Institute’s Advisory 
Council. They are: Frederick H. Hurd- 
man, B.C.S., C.P.A., Senior Member, 
Hurdmanand Cranstoun, Certified Public 
Accountants; Dexter S. Kimball, A.B., 
M.E., LL.D., Dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, Cornell University; John T. Madden, 
B.C.S., M.A., C.P.A., Dean of N.Y.U. 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance; Percy H., Johnston, LL.D., 
President, Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company of New York; John Hays 
Hammond, D.S.C., LL.D., Consulting 
Engineer. 

4. CAN I TAKE THE FULL COURSE 
LATER IF | WANT TO? Youcan. 
Now you only receive, and only pay 
for,practical helpon yourimmediate 
problems. Later you can fill in your 
knowledge of other departments 
of business at your convenience. 


5. WHAT DOES IT COST? Both 
in time and in money, your Finance, 
Marketing or Production Manage- 
ment. Course invofVes only a little 
more than half the cost of the fa- 


| 
| 





Send me, without obligation, the facts about the new In- 


mous Modern Business Course and Serv- 
ice. It can be paid for while you profit 
by it, in convenient installments. 


Why you should act now 
A CHALLENGE 


It is a sober fact that what you do in the 
next ten months is more than likely to 
determine your success in the next ten 
years. American business .is once more 
back to pioneering days. All our institu- 
tions must be rebuilt from the bottom 
on a basis of real stability. Everything is 
new; the old rules will no longer work. 
“Shirt-sleeve experience” isn’t enough 
today—you must know the fundamental 
principles on which all business is built. 
If you know these, and can take part in 
this great rebuilding process, your future 
is secure. If you can’t, you are sitting 
on a volcano. 

The Institute offers to coOperate with 
you to the full extent of its ability. To 
find out all the facts about the present 
opportunity, you need only mail the 
coupon below. There is no obligation. 

The way to keep on going is to keep 
on going. If you are sick of standing still 
and want to win a substantial place for 
yourself in the days just ahead, mail the 
coupon today. 
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‘How Industry and Labor View 30-Hour Week and Minimum Wage Legislation 
Spread of Available Work Foreseen. 


From Proposed Government Control 


+ 


| what it is now proposed to accomplish by | 
| law,” said Mr, Teagle. “We were told at | 
|the start that the short week required | 
legislation, but the country was not then | 
| ready for it. Now I believe it is.” habilitation of Labor and Industry.” This 
| He thought the Black bill should be! ‘ | plan, he said, provides for minimum wage 
| amended to make it more flexible and to} Public Work, 30-hour Week, | legislation, abolition of night Work for wo- 
extend over other occupations besides . ~ , men-and minors, and modification of anti- 
manufacturing. And Halt in Wage Cuts Urged ‘trust laws “to mitigate ruthless competi- 
| 
President Roosevelt was asked May 2 


° tion which constantly tends to reduce 

Many Industries Now 3 | wages, to lower prices, and to deplete 
Working Short Week by the executive council of the American | 
& Federation of Labor to urge Congress to! 


earnings.” 
. W. ld, of . io, i- 
Mr. Teagle pointed out that many man- | . oot the six-hour day and five-day-work- | dent of be Gearpor Tue Golapnty, waid 
ufacturing industries are already on | that the rubber manufacturers are in| 


short work week and for the Black bil) | week bill, and to recommend a large and | egulating | 

to be effective it should be extended to! comprehensive public works program. omen ~ seeae ue ae doris Oe yer | 
Representatives of labor and industry appeared before the House Comniittee | Other gainful occupations. The members of the executive council| riod of emergency. He said he does not|opeartions, with the exception of agricul- 

on Labor May 1-5 to testify concerning the 30-hour week, minimum wage legisla-| “It should include all classes of work-| 0. eq upon the President to pay their|favor the Connery provisions for protec-|tural and household workers. 

tion and control of production. ers,” he said, “other than management, ‘ced -alebialiee.tm- tale ir | tion against foreign trade, but prefers that| Because of the seasonal conditions of 
The Committee has under consideration the Black bill (S. 158) which has been | Which limited class should, as many of | respec a ti — a submit their | the President should have power to regu- employment in many industries, the Black 

passed by the Senate; the Connery bill (H. R. 4557) and the suggestions submitted | them do, work overtime until we get out| recommendations and requests. |late import duties on articles affected by|pbill should be made more flexible in its 

to the Committee by the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins. of this depression. a An appropriation of not less than $5,-| the proposed laws. | provisions regarding hours of work, Mr. 

: A way should be found,” he added, “to | 000,000,000 was urged as a minimum for} Maud Younger, representing the Wo-| Sloan said. 


+ 
| should be considered separately in setting 


PRESIDENT GIVEN t'up hours of work and minimum wages. 
LABOR’S PROGRAM. aa Kendall presented to the Commit- 


e the “Massachusetts Plan for the Re- 


Greater Elasticity Is Recommended 
_ By Spokesmen for Many Producers 


Canneries Cited as Instance in Which Such 
Restrictions Would Prove Difficult 
Due to Seasonal Factor 


Inecrease.in Cost of Produetion With Corre- 
spondingly Higher Prices Anticipated 
~ At Hearing by Some Witnesses 


~~ 





|with the shorter week proposal in. most 
cases if they desire to do so. 
Emil Rieve, of Philadelphia, president 


of the American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers, said his union is in 
favor of the Black-Connery bill. 


r 


Witnesses during the week included 
Robert P. Lamont, former Secretary of 
Commerce, appearing on behalf of the 


American Iron and Steel Institute; Charles | 


R. Crisp, former chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, repre- 
senting sugar refineries, and Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of the General Motors 
Corporation, appearing for the National 
Automobiie Chamber of Commerce. 

Other industries represented included 
canners, printing trades, anthracite, lime, 
dairies and creameries, packers and textile 
manufacturers. A report of a special com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States was submitted to the 
Committee. Spokesmen were heard for 
workers in the printing, clothing and 
hosiery trades. 

Many of the witnesses endorsed the 
principle of reduced hours of labor, but a 
varied number of hours was favored. 
Greater flexibility than is offered by the 
proposed legislation was advocated by sev- 
eral of the industrialists. 


Bills Unconstitutional 


+—__ —-—-———_ — es empennen 
Sugar Company, the Revere Sugar Refin- | m 


'legislation, if enacted into law, will prove 


ake it cover intrastate business, mer- 
ery, the Savannah Sugar Refining Cor-|cantile, banking, insurance and other | 
poration, and the Western Sugar Refinery, | lines.” . 

declared the 30-hour week work bills are; A fair minimum wage law should be 
unconstitutional. | established, said Mr. Teagle, and the pro- | 

“We are not opposing what we believe| posal of Miss Perkins for the establish- 
to be the real interests of labor, but are} ment of a wage board is “a practicable | 
opposing these specific bills which we be| method of safeguarding the interests of 
lieve subserve the interests of neither la- | the wage earner.” 
bor nor its employers. Before I made @ Concerning the increased cost of pro- 
close study of these measures, I thought | duction because of the proposed legisla- 
a shorter week day, with proper safeguards | tion, Mr. Teagle said “we might as well 
to protect our industry from unfair com-| frankly recognize this and incorporate into 
petition from imported goods produced|the law provisions for increased prices 
abroad with longer hours and lower wages, | with the higher cost of labor entering into | 
would aid our unhappy situation. the goods sold.” 

“However, after consideration, I have The witness suggested that the admin- 
been forced to the conclusion that this istration of the program of fixing wage) 
scales, subject to the approval of the De-| 
partment of Labor, should be left to trade 
associations. He said “if the small mi- 
nority which in the past has blocked ef- 
forts for improved working conditions” 
were compelled to abide by the regulations 
approved by the majority the obstacles 
would be removed which have stood in 
the way for “reduction in hours to make 
for employment without drastic wage 


harmful to labor, will retard economic re- 
covery, and will not substantially increase 
the total purchasing power of employes. 
“The domestic refining industry in nor- 
mal times employs 20,000 persons, with 
wages and salaries of $27,000,000, and ex-| 
pends for material and supplies (not count- 
ing raw sugar) $100,000,000 annually. 
“These refiners will be unable, if forced 


the public works program, which the dele- 
gation suggested, should embrace within 
it all forms of public construction such 
as public buildings, road building, naval 
construction ahd shipbuilding, reforesta- 
tion, flood control, public reclamation, soil 
erosion and self-liquidaitng projects such 
as slum clearance, grade crossing elim- 
ination, housing, and State and ¢ivic en- 
terprises. 

The President was asked to appoint 
one or more representatives of labor on 
the commission appointed to represent 
the United States at the World Economic 
Conference to be held in London June 12. 

Other matters presented by the execu- 


tive council included suggestions that wage | 


reductions by the Government and private 
industry should cease and increases be 
inaugurated; avoidance of any plan of 
railroad consolidation that will result in 
further dismissal of employes, and legis- 
lation designed to stabilize the coal min- 
ing industry. 


in a trade publication which cited $10.80 
for 48 hours as the' weekly wage for un- 


| mens’ National Party, said that if mini- | 
| mum wage legislation is included in any) 
| action which is taken that it should apply | 
equally to both sexes. In many cases, she | 


Proposes Inclusion 


Of Civil Employes 
Martin E. Fay, of New York, president 


| plicable only to women have resulted to| 


| their disadvantage. 
-| BR. C. Fullbright, of Houston, Tex., rep- 
|Charles E. Stuart |Tesenting the Southern Pine Association, 
Pr se | said the shorter week cannot be applied 
eee Labor Board p |to the lumber industry without closing 
Unless the Black bill is made part of a many lumber mills. 
larger program for industry, its passage, It is essential that a minimum wage 
| without considering some sort of national | law be enacted along with legislation for 
| plan for “industrial rehabilitation” would shorter hours, testified Stephen Raushen- 


| bush, of Harrisburg, Pa., director of the 
be disastrous, it was asserted by Charles! Rureau of Industrial Relations of the 


E. Stuart, of New York, president of | 
| | State of Pennsylvania. 
Stuart, James & Cook, Inc. R. O. Norris, Jr., of Lively, Va., repre- 


New York, said that the bill should be ex- 
tended to include Civil Service employes. 





Mr. Stuart advocated’the establishment | senting fish canneries, said that it would | 


of a labor board representing industry,| be impossible for his industry to operate 

labor and the consumer to administer reg- | under the proposed shorter hours law. 

| ulations of hours of labor on the basis| Legislation of hours must be on a weekly 

of the needs of each jindustry and in ac-| or monthly basis, said A. G. McKenzie, of 

| cordance with national needs. | Salt Lake City, Utah, representing metal 
“This board,” he said, “should also ad- | mining interests. The mining industry, he 

| minister a minimum wage consistent with | S4id, is geared to an eight-hour day and it 


| said, passage of minimum wage laws ap-/|of the Firemen’s Eligible Association ot | 


The Reverend John Ryan, of Washington, 
representing the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, testified that the shorter 
week legislation should be enacted together 
with provisions for minimum wages. 

Certain technical process in the brick 
manufacturing industry cannot efficiently 
|be adjusted to a-shorter week, testified 
If: A. Pugh, Washington brick manufac- 

urer. 

Leslie Thompkins, of New York, a terra 
cctta manufacturer, said he desires more 
flexible regulations in regard to hours than 
|is contemplated in the proposed bills. 
| A statement from Secretary of Labor 
|Frances Perkins was submitted May 5. It 
|presented data showing that where mini- 
mum wages have been legislated they have 
not become the maximum wages. : 
| Chairman Connery announced that a 
{subcommittee will meet in executive ses- 
sion May 8 to consider the Connery and 

Black bills together with the suggestions 
made by Miss Perkins. 

He said that judging from the sentiment 
he has heard expressed from the mem- 
|bers of the Committee it is probable a 
|minimum wage amendment will be added 


Says Charles R. Crisp 

Charles R. Crisp, of Washington, D. C,, 
former chairman of the House Committee 
cn Ways and Means, testifying May 1 as) 
counsel for Arbuckle Brothers, the W. J. 
McCahan Sugar Refining and Molasses 
Company, the National Sugar Refining 
Company of New Jersey, the Pennsylvania 


Legislation Is Arbitrary, I nflexible, 
Says Spokesman of Hard Coal Industry 


| the requirements of each industry, each | WOUld be unworkable. 


' locality, ‘ _| George V. Horgan, of Washington, rep- 
| eae» and changing economic circum resenting the paint and varnish industry, 


; said the bill probably is unconstitutional, 
Representative Goldsborough (Dem.),| its enforcement would be costly, there is 
of Denton, Md., appeared May 5 on be-/no regulation of intrastate industry pro- 
half of the canning industry. He testi-| yided, and labor does not want to be re- 
| fied that this industry is not in favor of| stricted to the shorter week. 
| the proposed legislation because of the! ©, M. Mills, of Washington, representing 
| Seasonal character of canning activities.| the Columbia Typographical Union, said 
, Most of this work, he said, is done within | testimony by a representative of newspaper | 
| @ short season. : publishers that if the shorter week is put | 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president of Gen- | into effect union rules must be waived, is 
eral Motors Corporation, appearing in be- 


to the shorter week bill. He said that 


|he hopes to be able to report the bill by 
May 10. . 


to operate under this proposed legislation, | 
to pay the same weekly wage for 30 hours 
of work that they pay for 48 hours. If 
their employes work only 30 hours a week, 
instead of 48 hours, at the present hourly 
wage, their pay checks would be reduced 
about 37 per cent.” 


cuts.” | skilled male adult labor in some textile 
E. J. McMillan, Knoxville, Tenn., presi- mills. Highly skilled female adult work- 
dent of the American Knitwear Manu-| ers are paid $9.60 for a 48-hour week, and 
facturers’ Association, told the Committee minors are being paid $6.48 for the same 
that while he favors the purpose of the number of hours, he said. 
proposed legislation, he considers the |The average wage of 500,000 workers to- 
Black bill too rigid and would prefer the day in the textile industry is less than 
adoption of legislation such as that sug- $10 for a 50-hour week and thousands of 
gested by the United States Chamber of workers are being forced to depend on 
Commerce, providing for regulation of charity, Thomas F. McMahon, Providence, 
| Wages and hours by trade associations. R. I. president of the United Textile 
A suggestion that the Federal Trade Workers of America, testified. 
Commission be empowered as the arbitra- A minimum wage law is necessary to 
tor to establish trade practices in regard | industry, he declared. Conditions in re- 


FEDERAL INQUIRY 
ON CEMENT PRICE 


Secretary Ickes Claims That 


| Combination Exists 
| incorrect. 


half of the National Automobile Cham-| Representative White (Dem.), of Clark | 


| ber of Commerce, said that the proposed | Fork, Idaho, testified for mining and can- The final draft of a report on competi- 


Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, 
York, president of the Anthracite Insti- 


tute, representing, he said, more than 90 
per cent of the, capacity and production 
of anthracite coal in the United States, 
and E. H. Sueader, vice president of the 
Madera Hill Coal Company, of Pennsyl- 
vania, joined May 1 in registering oppo- 
sition to the proposed law as utterly im- 
practicable of operation in the coal indus- 
try. : 
Mr. Disque said the proposed law is too 
arbitrary and too inflexible; that it would 
require an army of people to administer 
it, and that it would be incapable of en- 
forcement and would lead to “industrial 
bootlegging.” He contended that spread- 
ing of work must to a certain degree in- 
crease costs to industry; that six hours 
may constitute a suitable spread of work 
in some industries, but in others it would 
be uneconomic. 

Mr. Disque said he could not see how a 
Government agency can possibly adminis- 
ter the proposal that the Secretary of 
Labor may balance production among the 
different units. of industry. The anthra- 
cite industry, he explained, had a produc- 
tion of 80,000,000 net tons in 1924, and only 
45.000.000 tons in 1932, a loss of 44 per cent. 


Loss of Markets by 


Anthracite Producers 


Mr. Sueader said the peculia problems 
ef the anthracite industry demonstrate the 
injustice and impracticability of fixing a 
single policy or standard for all industries 
alike; that there is little in the anthracite 
industry to provoke the slightest consid- 
eration of legislation of this kind, and he 
told of the effects of competition of fuel 
oil 

“The anthracite industry.” he said, “has 
operated on an eight-hour basis since 1916 
and is paying a wage today 174 per cent 
higher than prewar wages and very much 
greater than wages paid in the production 
ef competitive fuels, and 70 per cent higher 
than any other manufacturing industry. 

“This industry, producing consumer 
goods, lost 15 per cent of its markets from 
1924 to 1929, when industry in general 
enjoyed its greatest period of prosperity. 
From 1924 to 1932, inclusive, it lost 44 per 
cent of its business. 

“Since 1929 the loss of tonnage was ac- 
centuated, resulting in ever-increasing un- 
employment, until today only 90,000 men 
are employed on part time as compared 
with 162,000 almost fully employed in 
1924. 

“If a minimum wage is to be fixed it 
should be fixed for the competitive fuel 
industry as a whole—and not for any sep- 
arate unit, bearing in mind, however, 
wages paid in other industries for similar 
skill. The lack of equitable wage scales 
throughout the fuel industries is in the 
main responsible for most of anthracite 
unemployment.” 

H. W. Pheips. president of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, with many factories in 
the United States, said the general prin- 
ciple of the bill is good, but he pointed 
out that canneries are dependent largely 
on the weather and so have abnormal 
hours and should be exempted from op- 
erations of the bill if enacted. He said 


Effect of Short Week on Certain Trades; 
Probability of Higher Production Costs 


The application of the Black bill should, 


be restricted “to those who are engaged 
in actual production,” thus exempting of- 
fice or general forces from its operation, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, of Boston, represent- 
ing the National, Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, testified before the Committee 
May 2. 

Mr. Hobbs said that strict enforcement 
of a six-hour day for office and clerical 
forces “would make it almost impossible 
to carry on business.” Business is not 


uniformly distributed throughout the day, | 


he said, and the interruption of normal 
functions which would be caused by the 
shorter week would actually reduce em- 
ployment. 

The provisions of the Connery bill re- 
garding foreign trade must-be included in 
whatever legislation is passed, testified Mr. 
Hobbs, or “there can be no doubt that 
foreign goods would flood the country.” 

It is necessary to raise the hourly’ rate 


: ‘ 
of New| the canneries cannot figure their work on | 


{and gave reasons why they object to ex- 


by Horace D. Cheney, South Manchaster, | 
Conn., president of the Silk Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Col. F. H. Johnson, Passaic, N. J., presi- 
dent of the Botany Worsted Mills, stated 
that his industry during the last 12 years 
has proven its incapacity to regulate it- 
self. 

Colonel Johnson quoted from an article 


any regular hour basis. 

John B. Haggerty, president of the In- 
ternational Allied Printing Trades Asso- 
ciation, called attention to the Senate’s 
exemption of newspapers and periodicals 
in the Black bill. He stated that the or- 
ganized workers employed in publication 
and conimercial printing. establishments in 
North America are included in five in- 
ternational printing trades unions totaling 
normally approximately 150,000 members. 


emption of publications of newspapers and 
periodicals from operation of the proposed 
law. 


Report of Committee 


Of Chamber of Commerce 

Norman G. Hugh, president and general 
manager off the National Lime Associa- 
tion, urged a substitute measure, pro- 
viding for the unquestioned legality and 
operation of the Trade Practice Scn- 
ference, working with and through the 
Federal Trade Commission, or other Fed- 
eral agency as may be provided, with pro- | 
vision for compulsory complaince by the 
destructive minority in an industry. Such 
a plan, if applied, he declared, would be 
effective in a surprisingly short time. 

A report of a special committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
cu “Working Periods in Industry,” mak- 
ing recommendations for submission to the 
Chamber's annual meeting May 3-5, was 
put in the hands of Chairman Connery, 
of the House Committee. The recom- 
mendations included the following: 

“Wage and salary rates should period- 
ically be adjusted in such manner as to 
assure that earnings of employes will be 
ac least sufficient to provide for their own 
essential living requirements and to per- 
mit their consuming power to keep pace 
with advances in productive capacity of 
the various branches of industry and com- 
merce. 

“Wages paid during full-time employ- 
ment should be sufficient to permit em- 
pioyes to accumulate reserves to meet the 
contingencies of unemployment. illness, 
and old age, and accumulation of such 
reserves should be facilitated. 

“Because of the need for wide variations 
of hours of work and wage rates, neither 
State nor National legislation should un- 
certake to fix permanent standards for 
maximum hours or minimum wages to 
apply uniformly. 

“An agency of the Federal Government 
should be authorized to approve voluntary 
agreements by a majority in interest within 
an industry establishing minimum wage 
scales and maximum hours of labor which, 
in the judgment of the agency, would tend 
to promote the public interest, and this 
agency should be authorized to restrain 
the violation of such agreements by any 
enterprise within the industry. 

A statement was submitted to the Com 
mittee on behalf of the International As- 
sociation of Milk Dealers. which was said 
to represent approximately 75 per cent of 
the fresh-milk distribution of the United 
States. The statement was signed by R. 
E. Little, as executive secretary, and asked 
for complete exemption of milk and all its 
products from the operations of the bill, 


The Committee was told, May 3, that! 
labor engaged in the distribution and pro- 
duction of dairy and poultry products 
should be exempted from the restrictions 
on hours of work imposed by the proposed 
legislation. 

C. W. Holman, of Washington, secretary 
of the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, advanced an objection to the bill, 
repeated by several witnesses who followed 
him, that the irregular receipt of dairy 
and poultry products and their perish- 
ability would make it difficult for his in- 
dustry to comply with any legislation reg- 
ulating hours of work. He stated that 
hours of work in creameries now range 
from 8 to 10 a day for a 6-day week and 
similar hours are customary in cheese fac- 
tories except that work is carried on seven 
days a week. 


Effect of Limitation 
On ‘Perishable Goods 


A. M. Loomis, of Washington, represent- 
ing the National Dairy Union, testified 
that restricting hours of labor to the ex- 
tent proposed by the Black bill would 
make it difficult for processing plants to 
accept all farm products offered for sale 
during rush periods. A large part of the 
product of his industry, said Mr. Loomis, 
is manufactured by plants doing only an 
intrastate business which would not be 
affected by the proposed legislation. 

Limitation of hours, said W. F. Jensen, 
of Chicago, secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Creamery Butter Manufac- 
turers, can be applied only to industries 
not dealing in perishable products. 

Harrison F. Jones, of Chicago, executive 
secretary of the National Poultry, Butter 
& Egg Association, suggested that any 
legislation which is passed should exempt 
the first processors of farm products. 

Clyde Beardslee, testifying as the repre- 
sentative of the Borden Company, said 
that the Black bill should be amended to 
exempt milk and all its products. The 
exemption of whole milk and cream, pro- 
vided in the bill as it was passed by the 
Senate, is not sufficient for the dairy prod- 
ucts industry. he said. 

Charles A. Ewing, of Chicago, president 
of the National Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation. advanced objections. While it 
might be possible to reduce the total 
weekly hours of work in the livestock in- 
dustry, he said, it would not be possible 
to reduce the daily hours. The industry 
cannot absorb the expense which a shorter 
week would involve, he added. 


Possible Increase in 


Cost of Production 


Chester Gray, of Washington, represent- 
ing the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, opposed leaving decisions regarding 
exemptions from the operation of the bill 
to a board. He read a letter suggesting 
that manufacturers of vaccines and 
serums should be included armong those 
exempt from the bill. 

The proposed legislation, said Mr. Gray, 
should be applied to the whole Nation in- 
stead of limiting it to manufacturing. “As 
it now stands I’m afraid the cost of pro- 
duction will be raised too high, thus re- 
ducing the buying power of the public,” 
he added. He said that moderate and 
controlled inflation, devaluation of the 
dollar and remonetization of silver are the 
necessary measures to solve present eco- 
nomic problems rather than reduction of 
hours of work. 

Meyer Jacobstein, banker, of Rochester, 
N. Y., and former Member of Congress, 
again appeared before the Committee May 
3. He suggested an upward revision of 
tariff rates rather than an attempt to 


of pay if the Black bill is passed to in- 
|crease purchasing power, Ernest N. Hood, 
of Salem, Mass., treasurer of the Pequot 
Mills, told the Committec. 

Mr. Hood said that he is in entire ac- 
cord with the purpose of the Black bill 
to spread employment, but certain serious 
merchandising problems are apt to arise 
because of the necessity of increasing 
prices to the consumer if the bill is passed. 


Mr. Teagle Describes 
W ork-sharing Movement 


Walter C. Teagle, president of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), testi- 
fied that he was appearing not to present | 
the views of his company or the petro- 
leum industry but to give his conclusions 
derived from six months’ experience as 
chairman of the National Share-the-Work | force foreign industries sending products 
Movement. to this country to conform to working 

“In the Share-the-Work Movement we’ standards imposed by our legislation. 

, attempted through voluntary cooperation | Mr. Jacobstein characterized the Black 


to wages and hours of labor was made/| gard to wages are just as bad in the North 


as they are in the South, he said. 

Representative Wood (Dem.), of Spring- 
field, Mo., asked Mr. McMahon if he has 
not found that manufacturers and cham- 
bers of commerce generally oppose legis- 
lation for shorter hours and minimum 
wage legislation. The witness replied that 
such has been the case in the textile in- 
dustry. 


Exemption of Perishable Goods Asked; 
Upward Revision of Tariff Rates Urged 


bill as “welfare legislation” which will re- | 


sult merely in spreading work among 
more people rather than in raising the 
total amount of wages, unless a minimum 
wage provision is added. 

He minimized the effect of the legisla- 
tion on production costs, saying that few 
manufacturers will increase hourly wage 
rates if the shorter week law is enacted 
without wage restrictions. 

“We must control the ruinous cut-throat 
competition between manufacturers which 
is lowering wages and destroying the pur- 
chasing power of America,” said Mr. Ja- 
cobstein. 


Problems Faced in 
The Packing Industry 


Perishability of meat products and fluc- 
tuation in receipts of livestock make it im- 


possible for the meat packing industry to 
adopt a shorter week, Myric D. Harding, 
of* Chicago, representing the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, testified May 4. 

George M. Foster also appeared as a 
representative of the Institute and re- 
peated Mr. Harding’s views. 


Harvey Kelley, of Indianapolis, repre- 
senting the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, told the Committee 
that the proposed legislation not only is 
unnecessary but also is unsound for the 
newspaper industry. He explained that 
conditions under which newspapers are 
published make it particularly hard for 
them to reduce hours. 


Enactment of the proposed legislation 
“would not noticeably ‘increase employ- 
ment or buying power,” but in many in- 
stances would lead to more unemployment, 
it was stated by Robert P. Lamont, of New 
York, president of American Iron and 
Steel Institute, and former Secretary of 
Commerce. 

“Its effect in the steel industry would 
be to raise selling prices to an extent that 
would dry up markets, encourage imports 
of iron and steel and the use of substitute 
materials,” he asserted. 

Mr. Lamont said that the steel industry 
has voluntarily spread work to such an 
extent that under present conditions its 
employes work less than 30 hours a week. 
This reduction has been accomplished, he 
said, without force of law. 

There is no certainty of permanent un- 
employment due to technological improve- 
ments, said Mr. Lamont. “If it develops,” 
he continued, “it can be taken care of as 
in the past without revolutionary laws.” 

Mr. Lamont suggested that present con- 
ditions can best be dealt with by “a gov- 
ernment board or council appointed by 
the President, supported by a small group 
of industrial leaders, also appointed by 
the President, and working through indus- 
try as now organized.” 

James A. Emery, of Washington, rep- 
resenting the National Association of 


Manufacturers, testified that his associa- 
tion is against the legislation providing 
for a 30-hour working week because it .1s 


“unsound in principle and unworkable in 


practice.” 

He said he represents an organization 
comprising approximately 56,000 manu- 
facturers. He told the Committee that 
the conclusions regarding the pending 
bills which the Association has made were 
drawn up following a conference of 400 
delegates of the organization, held re- 
recently in Washington. 

A contrary view was expressed by Harry 
Kendall, of Boston, president of the Ken- 
dall Company, a cotton textile manufac- 
turing firm. He does not believe that in- 
dustry will be able to regulate itself, but 
that some sort of governmental legislation 
to force action is necessary. He con- 
tended, however, that the proposed bills 
are too inflexible and that each industry 


| legislation must be flexible and must con-/|ning industries in his district that certain 
| tain requirements for a minimum wage) industries should be excepted from the 
| if it is to be an effective instrument for | shorter week provisions. 
increasing work. | 
On the basis that the proposed law will 
be limited to workers engaged in inter- ~y , 
state commerce, it would appear that it OF Sweatshops Urged 
would mean the employment of between! The condition of industry is steadily be- 
750,000 and 1,000,000 additional workers,|coming more serious and unless some mini- 
Mr. Sloan said. He pointed out that most;mum wage legislation and regulation of 
| of the large industrialists are today dis- hours is provided by Congress sweatshops 
| tributing work as far as they can. | will become universal, testified Sidney Hill- 
Any legislation which is enacted, said, man, of New York, president of the Amal- 
Mr. Sloan, should be extended to include gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
all kinds of public and private employ- Austin T. Levy, for woolen manufactur- 
ment, both in intrastate and interstate ers, said that manufacturers can comply 


|Means to Prevent Spread 





tive conditions in the cement industry is 
| under consideration by the Federal Trade 
, Commission, but a new inquiry may be 
made as a result of a complaint filed by 
|the Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. 
| Ickes, that a combination has been ef- 
fected to raise the price of cement to 
the Government. 

Mr. Ickes said that bids had been asked 
, for 400,000 barrels of cement for construc- 
| tion work at Hoover Dam and that bids 
from 10 companies were identical at $1.29 
a barrel. This price, he said, is 20 cents 
|& barrel more than was asked two months 
| ago. 


Why Don’t 
Taxes Come Down 
with Incomes? 


The average man’s tax in relation to his income has more than 
doubled since 1929. Federal, state, and local governments, in 
competing for sources of revenue, have fastened on the shoul- 


ders of the American people the burden of an 


annual tax bill 


of 10 billion dollars. This is a quarter of the national income. 


The Public Utilities, of course, expect 
io pay their share of the tax bill. But 
remember that industry is a producer ; 
of jobs. When industry is overtaxed, 
earnings are reduced, pay envelopes 
are reduced, employment is reduced. 


Millions of investors, including life 


insurance companies and savings 





banks, have put their money in pub- 
lic utility securities. Proposed in- 
creases in taxes on utilities would im- 
pair the holdings of these invéstors. 


4 


od 


Associated Tax Bill 88.564,000 


Excessive Taxes Reduce Employment, Impair Investments 


Taxes Increase Twice as Fast 
As Revenues of Electric Companies 


If this $8,564,000 could have been passed along to 


customers instead of to governing bodies, it would 


Taxes on utilities are heavy. Electric light and 
power companies pay more than $210,000,000 
a year'in taxes. During the past two decades, — customers. 
taxes on electric companies have increased 


twice as fast as their electric revenues. 


Taxes on the Associated Gas and Electric 
System last year amounted to $8,564,000, an 
increase of 16% over 1931. At the same time, 
the System’s gross operating revenues de- 
creased 7%. 





61 Broadway 


have been sufficient to supply free electric service 
for a year to nearly a quarter million residential 


; 


Excessive taxation has been called the great- 
est obstacle to business recovery. Although 
unemployment relief has been a necessary ad- 
ditional expense, there are unnecessary and 
illogical government activities which must be 
eliminated if government costs are to bear any 
reasonable relation to people’s incomes. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


New York 
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Business Interests Given the Government's Viewpoint 


Stabilizing Commerce and Industry 


By Formation of Business Council 


Secretary Roper Points to Value of Such an) 
Advisory Group to Consult Frequently 
With Department of Commerce 


Creation of the President’s Council oncould greatly relieve the existing pres- | 


Business, consisting of representatives of | 
commerce and industry, to advise periodi- 
cally with the Department of Commerce, 
was suggested May 5 by the Secretary of 
Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, in an address 
before the Chamber of Commerce: of the 
United States. The address was broadcast 
by the National Broadcasting Company. 

Secretary Roper said the Department 
is working on a project for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Bureau of Transporta- 
tion, in which it is proposed to concen- 
trate the administrative work relating to | 
all transportation agencies and possibly 
to include communications. 

The administration of certain phases of 
transportation, he said, is a problem with 
which the Department of Commerce 1s 
particularly concerned, and it is a field, he | 
added, in which greater coordination is 
urgently required. 

“One of the underlying causes of our 
present economic maladjustment,” he said, 
“is our practice of concentrating on prob- | 
lems of production, while ignoring the | 
equally important phases of distribution 
and consumption. Our equipment is 
sufficient to produce more than we *can 
posisbly utilize under present conditions. 
One essential step in correcting this lack 
of balance is to improve our methods of 
distribution. A reduction of the appalling 
wastes of distribution will _contribute | 
largely to increased consumption of the 
products of our industrial and agricultural 
enterprises. 


Need of Coordinated 


Transportation System | 

“A large proportion of the defects in 
distribution systems have to do with 
transportation. A coordinated and re- 
planned system of transportation will play 
an important part in adjusting produc- 
tion to the needs of consumers, and be 
less dangerous to investors. We are work- 
ing upon a project for the establishment 
of a Federal Bureau of Transportation. 
Without going into details at this time, 
I may say that it is proposed to concen- 
trate in one department the administra- 


tive work relating to all transportation | 


agencies and it is suggested that this unit 
also administer communications.” 

Mr. Roper pointed out that the Depart- 
ment has unusual facilities for assembling 
facts and expressed the belief that busi- 
ness itself should play a more important | 
part in analyzing this information and 
applying it so as to be of the greatest | 
service. He said he did not mean to im- 
ply that American business has not been | 
of great assistance in that respect, and 
expressed appreciation of the cooperation 
which has been given. 

“Somthing more than this is needed | 
under present conditions,” he said. It 
is the primary responsibility of business 
to formulate in the first instance ways 
and means for recovery from the depres- 
sion. The air is full of plans for the or- 
ganization of some body, comparable to 
the Council of National Defense or the 
War Industries Board, organized by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

“Would you regard it fitting to make 
a beginning by organizing for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a properly qualified 
coordinating general committee, to be 
designated, if you wish, the President's 
Council on Business, consisting of a rea- 
sonable number of representatives of 
commerce and industry—say, not more 
than 21 in all, and properly distributed 
geographically and industrially—who 
could advise periodically with the De-| 
partment? 


Clearing House for 


Stabilization Plans 

“Such a body would be 4 channel 
through which the business community 
could express itself to the Government; 
and would, at the same time, supply the 
Government with the most experienced 
business advice as to proper ways of 
stimulating and reviving the business of 
“the country. It would be a body able to 
supply experienced advice on the multi- 
tude of plans for the stabilization of in- 
dustry and for Government aid in such 
connections. It would also serve as an 
agency through which there could be 
turned back to business its proper re- 
sponsibility for effecting through its own 
organizations those measures which had 
received the approval of the Government. 


| methods.” 


sure upon the Government by itself un-| 
dertaking to analyze and work out, in! 
cooperation with the proposing business 
agencies and with the assistance of Gov-! 
ernment experts, propositions not requir- 
ing Government guidance or legislative 
action. 

“I have not worked this out in detail. 
Before doing so, I should like to have the 
comments and suggestions of such a group 
of representative business men as is as- 
sembled at this meeting, not only as to| 
the central suggestion itself but also as to | 
the ways and means of putting the plan | 
into concrete operation. ' 

“One problem, of course, would be that | 
of choosing the members of the committee | 
representing trade and industry. Possibly, | 
it might be desirable to bring into the pic- | 
ture the departments of economics and 


| schools of business administration of some 


of our great universities. That, however, 


| would have to be worked out by you busi- | 
| ness men, although we in the Government | 


would be ready to furnish such counsel as 
you might require.” | 

Secretary Roper also asked the business 
men for counsel on the question of whether 
the domestic representatives of the De- 


| partment, now located ir offices through- | 


out the country, might be of greater value 
if a selected number of field representa- 
tives were to be used to travel throughout 
considerable areas and bring the needs 
and suggestions of such areas to the at-| 
tention of the Department. 

Turning to the international field, Sec- 
retary Roper said the stagnation of world 
trade due to excessive nationalistic bar- | 
riers, fluctuating currencies and ruinous | 
price levels is something that can not be 
corrected by any one nation, and we must | 
look with hope to the World Economic | 
Conference to be held at London next | 
month. 


Problems Confronted in 


International Field 

“Until recently,” he said, “the rane 
States was hardly in a position to enter 
into a full discussion of international eco- | 
nomic problems, without such reservations | 
as would have made our participation of | 
doubtful value and would certainly have | 
prevented our assuming the leadership for 
which the world was looking to us. It | 
would have been hardly less than hypo- | 
critical for us to accuse other nations of 
obstructing trade through artificial bar-| 


lriers if we were to maintain the position 


that our own excessive tariff was some- | 


thing sacred, and a purely domestic | 
matter. But the President has made it} 
plain that the United States has aban- | 
doned this short-sighted policy. | 

“As to the work of our own Department | 


|in the field of foreign trade, there are | 


several ways in which the Department of | 
Commerce can approach trade and com- | 
merce abroad. One method features sales- | 
manship, by emphasizing direct aid to in- 
dividual American manufacturers in the | 


jsaie of their products abroad. Another | 


plan would be not to stress so much the} 
sales feature, but to go on collecting infor- 
mation of economic and commercial value 
to our people. / 
“Because of our present economic con- 
ditions, and also with the view to stimu- 
iating American manufacturers to depend | 
less upon the Government for initiative, | 
I have the feeling that it would be better | 
for the manufacturer and for our foreign | 
business to adopt a policy and a program | 
that probably lies between these two 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Roper referred to the administra- 
tive difficulties now confronting the De- 


|partment of Commerce as a result of the | 


necessity for operating under much smaller | 
appropriations. He suggested the idea of | 
staggering employment for those of the | 
civil service who are efficient and can be! 
/used under normal administrative condi- | 
tions for necessary functions. In this way, 
he said, many of the highly trained em- | 
ployes might be retained on part time, | 
with the hope that conditidbns may im-| 
prove to an extent that will enable them | 
to obtain more liberal treatment by the 
Government or to be absorbed by industry. 

“I suggest,” he told the business men, 
“that you consider the setting up of some | 
sort of clearing-house arrangement, where 
you might receive from us and maintain | 
records of such persons as would be genu- | 
ine assets to any business that reaches a| 
position where it can employ additional | 
personnel.” 





“I might also say that such an agency 


LEARING WAY FOR FARMER 


TO OBTAIN 


Simplification of Federal Credit 


tion of Overlapping Existing Agencies Is Explained 


Explaining the purposes and policies of 
the new Farm Credit Administration, 
which he is to head, Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., in an address May 4 before the twen- 
ty-first annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, said 
they were intended to bring about more 
satisfactory dealings with applicants for 
Federal credits and loans. 

By abolishing the former cumbersome 
system of separate boards in each of the 
existing agencies, and through consolida- 
tion, simplicity of control and a unified 
policy, better service would be rendered 
individuals and groups seeking to borrow. 
There also would be, he said, a gradual 
but definite effort to return to the coop- 
erative principle in granting Federal| 
credits. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s address, broadcast 
over the National Broadcasting Company, 
fellows in part: 

“The conditions that have existed for 
some years past have invited many 
schemes for the relief of agriculture. This 
Niagara of proposals for governmental ac- 
tion is just one of the symptoms of gen- 
eral distress. 

“Whatéver novel and heroic measures 
we adopt for dealing with an acute emer- 
gency, there will still be the long task 
ahead of adjusting agriculture to chang- 
ing needs, of correcting inequities in fi- 
nancing, in taxation, and in marketing 
methods, of attempting to give some plan 
and direction to: agricultural production, 
and of planning more satisfactory condi- | 





FINANCIAL AID 


| 
| 
| 


System by Proposed Consolida- | 


“One of the heavy penalties we have} 
paid in the long and disastrous decline of 
farm prices has been the interruption of 
progress along many lines of effort that | 
must be followed through to create a last- | 
ing improvement in the conditions that 
surround agriculture and in farm living | 
conditions. I doubt if it will ever be 
possible to protect agriculture completely 
from the results of a general business 
slump of such magnitude as that we have, 
witnessed within the last few years; but 
the decline in agriculture preceded the 
general industrial depression and when we 
analyze conditions prevailing five to eight 
years ago we are able to trace influences | 
that contributed to the agricultural de- | 
cline. 


Long Range Planning 
Of Farm Operations 


“These influences point to the need for | 
long range planning and indicate ways in. 
which Federal and State Governments, 
farmers’ organizations, and _ individual 
farmers can cooperate to remove some of 
the obstacles to agricultural prosperity. 

“Agriculture in the United States has | 
undergone a continual process of trans- | 
formation. 





The opening of new lands, | 


|changes in industry, changes in consump- | 


tion demands and changes in farming | 
methods have all played their part. One | 
of the most profound influences in recent ! 
years has been the increased use of mod- | 


ern agricultural machinery and an even) 


PRESIDENT URGES HIGHER. WAGE 





HE NATION’S employers were asked by President Roosevelt, May 5, to increase their wage scales in conformity 


with the rise in commodity prices; to refrain from further wage reductions, 


competition and “cut-throat” prices. 


and to remedy unfair methods of 


Addressing the twenty-first annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States at Washington, which he said he believed represented in all probability the majority of the 
Nation’s employers, President Roosevelt also called uponindustry to lay aside special and selfish interests and to 


act for a well-rounded recovery. 


The President declared that from now on there is goingto be a new international word—“G-O-T’—used in con- 


nection with efforts throughout the world to bring about recovery from the depression. 


The word was used by sev- 


eral of the foreizn representatives with whom he has conferred recently, and in speaking of recovery the sentiment, 


the President said, is that “We have GOT to do it.” 


A stenographic copy of the President’s address followsin full text: 


President Harriman, Members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, my Friends: It is really true that this is the first 
holiday that I have had today, and I wish I might have 
started it when you sat down to this banquet and have 
stayed with you through the evening, but there are various 
matters which have taken my attention since I left the 
executive offices at 7 o’clock, and I think I have two en- 
gagements after I get home tonight. 

Because, not of today, but hecause of a national and h 
world situation that has taken every moment literally of 
my time during the past two months, I have had to forego 
the privilege of discussing many matters of common inter- 
est with the members of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and for the same reason, quite frankly, I 
have had neither time nor opportunity to prepare for you 
tonight a talk on any complete phase of our many national 
problems. 


Cooperation With Other Nations 


But I do not have to tell you that the Government of 
the United States, in its executive and legislative branches, 
has been seeking and obtaining action relating not only 
to our internal economy but, I am glad to say, also the 
initiation of a cooperative spirit with all of the other na- 
tions of the world. 

Through measures which I at least, considering the time 
in which we live, believe to be moderate, and, I hope, wise, 
we have been seeking to increase the volume of our trade; 
we have been seeking to give employment to the unem- 
ployed; and we have been seeking to effect a broad eleva- 
tion of the commodity prices not only of our own country 
but of the whole world as well. And tonight, very briefly 
and very simply, I present to you three requests. 

During the past few weeks, we have witnessed a slight but 
I believe a very definite upturn for the good in most of 
our jndustries. We have witnessed a simultaneous rise in 
most of our commodity prices. But, my friends, past ex- 
perience indicates that when the price level begins to rise 
after a long period of declining commodity prices, the wages 
which during that declining period have been previously 
curtailed and lowered,-are apt to lag behind the rise in the 
price level. 


Unfair Burden on Labor 


That result has in the past imposed upon those who labor 
an unfair burden. That result has prevented the just and 
equitable share of those who work in the profits of industry 
and has limited the purchasing power of the overwhelming 
majority of our population. 

Therefore. I am asking you, you who represent in all 
probability, directly or indirectly, the majority of the em- 
ployers of the United States, to refrain from now on from 
further reductions in the wages of your employes, and I 
am asking you also to increase your wage scales in con- 
formity with and simultaneously with the rise of the level 
of commodity prices in so far as that lies within your power. 

It is I'think a simple fact that the average of the wage 
scale of the Nation—the average I say!—has gone down 
during the past four years far/more rapidly than the cost 
of living itself, and I think that all the figures of all the 
stastisticians in the United States will sistain what I say. 

It is essential, therefore—it is essential as a matter of 
national justice—that the wage scale should be brought 
back to meet the scale of the cost of living, and it is essen- 
tial-that this process should begin now and not later on. 


Destructive Trade Practices 


My second request to you has to do with the bringing of 
order out of chaos. During these past four years, what pre- 
viously had been considered to be an orderly industrial sys- 
tem, as you and I know, degenerated into a system of the 
thighest disorder. You and I acknowledge the existence of 
unfair methods of, competition in many places, methods of 
cut-throat prices, Methods that have led to a large meas- 
ure of general chaos; and you and I agree that this condi- 
tion must be rectified and that order must be restored. 

The attainment of that objective depends on your will- 
ingness in two ways: Your willingness to cooperate with 
one another towards that end, and also your willingness to 
cooperate with your Government. 

In almost every industry, as we know, an overwhelming 
majority of the units of the industry are fully patriotic, are 


wholly willing to work together to prevent overproduction, 
to prevent unfair wages, to eliminate improper working 
conditions. 

In this past that we have gone through, success in attain- 
ing those objectives has in many cases, in many industries, 
been prevented by a small minority of the units within the 
industry itself. I can assure you, you, the majority of all 
the units of all the industries, that you will have the co- 
operation of your own Government in bringing these minor- 
ities to understand that their unfair practices are contrary 
to the sound public policy of the Nation. 


The National Aspect 


And my third request is of a somewhat different nature, 
though it has an important bearing on the other two. It 
is, after all, human nature to view a problem in terms of 
the particular existence and interest of the particular com- 
pany or the particular business with which you or I, as 
business men, happen personally to be associated, and it 
is, therefore, not unnatural that the various industries of 
the country should apply that same point of view to them- 
selves as individual industries. 

And yet I call your attention to what must be clear to all 
of us, that each and all of you, in your own units and your 
own industries, are but an integral part of a great whole, 
and that our national economy must be expressed in terms 
of the whole rather than in terms of any one unit of in- 
dustry, because, after all, it is ultimately of little avail to 
any one of us to be temporarily prosperous while all the 
rest of us are permanently depressed. - 

I ask that you translate your welfare into the welfare of 
the whole, that you view recovery in terms of the Nation 
rather than in terms of the particular industry or the par- 
ticular unit of a particular industry, that you have the 
vision to lay aside special and selfish interests, that you have 
vision to think and act for a well-rounded national recovery. 


Help of Business Leaders 


And way I take this opportunity to express my special 
appreciation of the fine cooperation that I have had from 
your President, Mr. Harriman, and from his associates. 
That cooperation does not date—and I might let you in on 
a secret—from just the 4th of March last.. It began way 
back in 1932, when I was still in Albany. It began when, 
knowing that I was interestea, even in those days, in 
national problems of economics, in trying to help the 
country get back on its feet, he came over with a number of 
other gentlemen to tell me that I could avail myself of all 
the splendid knowledge, all the data, and all of the excel- 
lent advice which they were able to give, and I am very 
happy to have had that. I have used it in the past. I am 
availing myself of it now, and I am counting on it in the 
days to come. 

He and his associates in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, have felt free to call on me and I have felt 
free to call on them. In that spirit, that spirit of calling on 
each other, the Nation is working itself out of its troubles. 
In that spirit, we are going to succeed. 


We Have “GOT” to Do It 


I will close by telling you of a little remark that passed 
between the British Prime Minister and myself the day he 
got here. We were talking about the hope of the world, the 
hope of helping the poor, old world to get back on its feet, 
and we talked in terms of that word “hope” for a few 
sentences, and I looked at him and I said, “Mr. MacDonald, 
it is more than hope. We have GOT to do it!” 

And he said, “Yes, that old Scotch worr-d ‘got’—that’s 
good enough for me, and I will go along with you.” 

And so it has been in the succeeding week and a half. 
M. Herriot met me in the same spirit—we have GOT to do 
it! And Mr. Bennett, the Prime Minister of Canada, was 
willing to use the word “got” as well. And then the Am- 
bassador to France of the Argentine Republic came along, 
and I told him I didnt know what the word was in Spanish 
but he could translate it, and he said, “We are going to use 
the word’ ‘got’ from now on.” 

And today I have had a most interesting, and may I say 
a very successful, talk with my friend, the Minister of 
Finance, Dr. Jung, of Italy. He has the same spirit that I 
have GOT. And so from now on there is going to be a 
new international word—G-O-T! 


COMPLETE PROTECTION OF SMALL DEPOSITS | 
AS PROPOSED IN BANK INSURANCE MEASURE 


How the Plan Will Operate Is Described by Senator Bulkley; Qualifications of Banks Participat- 


ing in Proposed Corporation to Be Strict 


Complete protection for the small bank 


depositor who is less able to know the 
condition of his bank and yet whose con- 
fidence is so important to it, is the aim 
of the bank deposit insurance plan em- 


| bodied in the new Glass banking bill, 


Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which drafted 
the bill, declared May 4 in a speech before 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United | 


States. 


In the Speech, broadcast by the Na-| 


tional Broadcasting Company, Senator 
Bulkley explained the functioning of the 
proposed deposit insurance corporation. 
He said in part: 

“The initial capital of this corporation 
is to be provided by a subscription of $150,- 
000,000 by the United States Treasury; a 


| subscription by the Federal reserve banks 


in an amount equal to one-half of the 
surplus of such banks and a subscription 
by each member bank of an amount equal 


|to one-half of 1 per cent of its total de- 


posit liabilities. 

“The amount so subscribed by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks would be approximately 
$140,000,000; the amount to be realized 
from member bank subscriptions is diffi- 
cult to estimate because undoubtedly this 
very provision for bank deposit insurance 
will draw large numbers of nonmember 
banks into the Federal Reserve System. It 
is believed that the subscription by mem- 
ber banks will aggregate more than $150,- 
000,000 so that the original capital stock 
of the Bank Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion will be about $450,000,000. 


Corporation Authorized 


To Issue Securities 


“In order to provide still greater re- 
sources the Corporation is authorized to 
issue and sell bonds, notes or debentures 
in an aggregate amount equal to twice 
its capital stock. 

“All deposit accounts of $10,000 and less 
will be fully insured. Accounts in ex- 
cess of $10,000 will be insured to the ex- 
tent of 75 per cent of the excess over $10,- 
000 up to $50,000, and will be insured to 
the extent of 50 per cent of all the excess 
over $50,000. 

“The small depositor is not so likely 
as the large depositor to have facilities 
for analyzing the condition of his bank 
or arriving at a valid conclusion as to its 
soundness, and it is, therefore, in the 
public interest that the small depositor 
should be protected in full. There is an- 


other very logical reason that supports | 


| withdrawals of 


small depositor, and that is that in time 
of stress and doubt it is the aggregate 
small 


ing institutions of cash that even com- 
pletely solvent banks have been unable 
to meet the cash demands of their de- 
positors. Those demands were not due 
to any actual need of cash but were in- 
spired only by fear for the safety of the 
accounts. The insurance provided by 
this proposed act will so far remove any 
possible legitimate cause for such fear 
that it is most unlikely that in the future 
there will be any runs on banking insti- 
tutions whose deposits may be insured by 
this Federal Bank Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 


Depositors Will Avoid 


Interruption in Business 


“Now as to the manner of making the 
insurance effective for the benefit of the 
depositor. Immediately upon the closing 
of a member bank, the Insurance Corpo- 
ration will establish a new banking unit 
which will be ready at once to function 
with respect to checking accounts. This 
new unit will assume the net deposit lia- 
bilities of the closed bank, and as soon;as 


the amount of the depositors’ net claims, | 


after offsets, can be determined, the de- 
positors will be credited with the amount 


ACCORD REACHED 
ON BANKING BILL 





Senator Glass Says He Is in 


Agreement With Mr. Woodin 


Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, de- 
clared after 
retary of the Treasury, 
Woodin, on May 5 
disagreement between himself and the 
Secretary on the Glass banking bill in- 
cluding the deposit insurance provision. 
He said that the deposit protection fea- 
ture of the bill was very conservative. 


William H. 


The Senator said that he had been au- | 
thorized by his subcommittee to talk with | 


Mr. Woodin about the bill and that he 
had held a successful conference. The 
bill wil? be pressed for aetion at this 
session, he added. 

Lewis Douglas, Director of the Bureau 


of the Budget, also attended the con-| 


depositors which, 
| have in many cases so drained our bank- 


a conference with the Sec- 


that there was no} 


(of their approved claims in the form of a| 
deposit in the new banking unit, subject | 
to check. 

“The new unit will be authorized to ac- 
cept deposits so that depositors may pro- 
ceed, almost without interruption, to 
transact with the new unit their daily 
business of drawing and depositing checks, 
just as they had previously conducted it 
with the old bank. The Bank Deposit 
Insurance Corporation will be obligated to 
the new banking unit in an amount equal 
to the net deposit liabilities of the closed 
bank, and will provide the new unit with 
such cash aS may be required to carry on 
its business, and allow a low vate of in-| 
terest on the balance of the obligation. 

“The new banking unit will thus be 100 
| per cent liquid and its depositors, having 
nothing to fear, will have no motive to| 
withdraw their accounts, but will undoubt- | 
edly retain their balances in the new unit 
to the same extent that they would have | 
retained them in the old bank had there 
| been no suspicion of insolvency. This will 
make it possible to protect the safety and 
| convenience of the depositors without any 
necessity for the Insurance Corporation to 


a 


Effect of Economic 


Various Countries 


Deploring the “fatal policy of extreme 
economic isolation” pursued by the nations 
of the world since 1920, the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, declared May 2 that 
it is now clear that no nation can live 
and thrive by itself. Secretary Hull ad- 
| dressed the annual convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Gradual and careful readjustment of the 
excesses in tariff and other trade barriers, 
he said, would not contemplate either un- 
|reasonable or excessive competitive im- 
| ports against an efficient domestic industry 
operated under normal conditions on the 
one hand, nor monopolistic prices advan- 
tages at home on the other. 

Our home market, he continued, must 
|be supplemented by a growing foreign 
trade for the purpose of stable and desira- 
ble domestic prosperity. Mr. Hull’s ad- 
| dress, broadcast by the National Broad- 
casting Company and the Columbia 
| Broadcasting System, follows in part: 
| “The leadership and statesmanship of 
no other generation were ever subjected 
|to a more: serious challenge than is ours 
| by the existing domestic and world diffi- 
| culties. They wiil successfully meet that 
| challenge, in my judgment, according to 
their disposition to recognize the fact that 
| new conditions, new forces, and new ideas 
have come into our national life since the 
| World War, which can not longer be ig- 
| nored without serious risk of further busi- 
ness disaster. 

“And, too, all must recognize that we 
are really living in a new age which calls 
for more modernized and modified eco- 
nomic policies. Humanity simply can not 
continue indefinitely to endure existing 
chaotic depression conditions. Civiliza- 
tion itself will ultimately be seriously un- 
dermined. 





Suggests Points for 
General Agreement 


| “There should by this time be such im- 
| Portant points of general agreement as 
the following: 


1929 pursued the same fatal policy of ex- 
treme economic nationalism. Every na- 


conditions which began in 1929. 


| : . a 
to restore satisfactory domestic prosperity 


but thus far without results at all satis- 
factory. 

“It is now clear that no nation can 
| live and thrive by itself. 
| of the policy of economic isolation are 


for business recovery except this broken- 
down and discredited policy. They can 
only point to its colossal failure. as a 
guaranty of its future ability to improve 
| business conditions. And yet these blind 
| forces of shortsighted isolation here and 
| elsewhere, continue to criticize and to ask 
a world which has become impoverished 
| and bankrupt under their leadership to 
continue to heed them and their ruinous 
| policies. 


|Domestic Program for 


Business Recovery 

“Each nation by itself can to a mod- 
erate extent, restore business conditions 
by the adoption of a sound and com- 
prehensive fiscal, financial and general 





economic program. I am strongly of opin- | 


ion that the present national adminis- 
tration from the outset has endeavored 
thus to conceive and as rapidly as pos- 
sible carry into effect such a broad do- 


feel, too, that it is entitled to, as it will 
doubtless receive at every stage, the whole- 
hearted cooperation of you and other 
financial and business leaders throughout 
the nation. 
sure improvement in business conditions 
here at home, including a restoration of 
confidence, and this in turn will react 
most favorably upon the broader move- 
ment for world recovery. 


“Every nation must supplement its do- | 


mestic program with a basic international 
economic program of remedies for busi- 
ness recovery. These would embrace the 
reduction of trade barriers, the stabiliza- 
tion of exchanges and currencies, and 
monetary standardization, all of which 
would permit a healthy increase of prices 
of primary commodities bought and sold 
in world markets. 

“The people of all nations must now 
realize that they are fundamentally worse 


| off, in every material sense at least, than 


they were 12 years ago, and that there- 
fore nothing is more obvious than the 
necessity to demand new policiés and new 
leaderships. 

“The obsolete prewar economic theory 
that prevailed here and elsewere, ignored 


advance in cash the entire amount neces- | | 


sary to pay the derositors in full. 

“This proposed new banking unit will 
|be completely under the direction of the 
Bank Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
| wil! be operated, without any board of di- 
rectors, ky an executive officer appointed 
by the corporation. Until fully established 
on the basis I am about to explain, this 
new ‘banking unit will not carry on any 
other function than that of deposit bank- 
ing, and its only assets will be cash, Gov- 
ernment securities, balance in the Federal 
Reserve Bank and balance due from the 
| Deposit Insurance Corporation. In other 
words, it will be absolutely 100 per cent 
liquid. 

“As soon as coavenient, the Bank De- 
posit Insurance Corporation will cause 
books to be opened for subscription to cap- 
|ital and surplus of a new national bank 


to carry on the business of the new bank- | | 


ing unit which I have just described. The 
amount of capital and paid-in surplus will 
|be fixed in reasonable proportion to de- 
posit liabilities of the new banking unit, 
and stockholders of the closed bank, whose 
liabilities shall have been assumed by the 
|new banking unit, will be given the first 
‘opportunity to subscribe for stock in the 
;new bank. 


“All nations for many years prior to| 


| tion alike was engulfed by the awful panic | 
Each | 
| nation, during the last three-and-a-half | 
| years, has been struggling single-handed | 


| without regard to the prostrate business | 
| conditions in the balance of the world, | 


The proponents | 


now silent as to this world effect, but are | 
| Still unable to offer any basic remedy | 


mestic program for business recovery. I| 


Such united effort will as- | 


on National Problems 


Isolation Policies : 


On World Markets for Surplus Output 


Secretary Hull Says Nationalism Among the 


in the Last Decade 


Has Proved Disastrous 


our transformation from a debtor and 
| young undeveloped country to the greatest 
| creditor and .surplus-producing nation in 
j history. It ignores the fact that today 
our public and private foreign indebted- 
| ness of $28,000,000,000 with annual pay 
}ments of interest and installments aggre< 
gating $1,250,000,000, is due this country, 
and that nations and individuals can only 
pay external indebtedness in gold or serve 
ices or by the establishment of favorable 
| trade balances, whether with the creditor 
country or with other countries with whom 

trade is more profitable. 


Effect of Safe-guarding 
The Domestic Market 


“This suicidal theory further is to cons 
tinue to build our tariff and commercia} 
| policy around the sole idea of safeguard. 
jing the home market, with no serious 
| thought or concern about our vast surplus« 
producing capacity of $20,000,000,000 ta 
$80,000,000,000, and several millions of un« 
employed wage earners. 


“It is likewise indifferent to the emigra< 
| tion of 2,000 plants to foreign countries, 
|involving billions of American dollars, 
and throwing still additional American 
| wage earners out of employment. 

“The theory finally is to separate the 
home market from the world market, 
| avoiding all semblance of competition, and 
to create a monopoly in the home market, 
under which arbitrary prices are artifi+ 
|cially fixed which bear no relation te 
those of other countries. Every other na- 
tion is expected to pursue a like policy. 

“The opposing view, while disclaiming 
extreme economic internationalism, on the 
other hand would challenge extreme. eco- 
nomic nationalism, and launch this coune 
try upon a sane, practical middle course. 
It would supplement our impregnable 
home market with adequate foreign mar- 
kets for our ever-increasing surpluses. 

“The opposing view, following 1920, alsa 
contemplated moderate tariffs and liberal] 
commercial policy, calculated to secure, 
|not only foreign trade, but the fullest 
measure of employment at high wages, 
| increased production at lower cost, and 
suitable profits to capital. It taught that 
the only way to provide full employment 
of labor and capital at home is to sell our 
surplus, and that the nation was equippéd 
with every superior facility for great com- 
mercial expansion. 


Preserving Balance of 
Output and Consumption 


“Tf, as has been the universal practice 
Since the war, each country strenuously 
endeavors to produce as nearly as possible 
all that it consumes, regardless of costs, 
and so offers every sort of artificial stim- 
ulus, and at the same time restricts all 
| trade with other nations to the very mini- 
| mum, the equilibrium between production 
| and consumption would soon be destroyed, 
| and the processes of exchange and distri 
bution would break down. 

| “This is precisely what occurred in 
| 1928-9, and the collapse would have come 
years earlier save for our huge foreign 
loans and other temporary saving agencies, 
| It was inevitable that governments would 
thus be pauperized, wage scales wrecked, 
| prices dislocated, currencies depreciated, 
and agriculture and labor impoverished. 

| “The innocent myth that high tariff and 
'other obstructions to finance and trade 
between nations insures full employment 
of labor and high wages, with high living 
standards, is utterly destroyed when we 
recall that the three countries with the 
most extreme trade barriers—America, 
Germany and Italy—have around 20,000,- 
000 unemployed wage earners. American 
wage earners have suffered losses of pay 
below the level of 1929 aggregating near 
$45 000,000,000. 

“When will they become disillusioned as 
| to isolation and discover that the restora- 
tion of a normal and steadily increasing 
international finance and trade is the key 
to sound and stable domestic prosperity 
here and everywhere? 

“The fact that our Nation only exports 
an average of 8 per cent to 10 per cent of 
its annual surplus production has been 
| deliberately used overtime by the extreme 
economic isolationist tc mislead and de- 
ceive millions of credulous American citi- 
zens. No one knows better than each 
member of this organization that this is 
an utterly false implication, and that on 
the contrary from 20 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the production of great staple in- 
dustries, such as cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
hog products, copper, oil, coal, automo- 
biles, machinery, tools, and a Jong list of 
others, must be exported and sold abroad 
unless stagnation and price slumps are to 
result at home from the dammed-up sur- 
pluses, which, in turn, have the effect 
most seriously to undermine the entire 
economic structure of the Nation. Our 
national prosperity is directly dependent 
upon that of.these great surplus-produc- 
ing and exporting industries.” 
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The Senate 


Nos Senate met at noon, May l. A 
letter was read from Maj. Gen. Lytle 
Brown, Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., ad- 
dressed to the President of the Senate, 
April 28, calling attention to an amend- 
ment to the amendment,. introduced by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, to his 
Muscle Shoals bill (S. 1272), which would 
authorize the President to investigate 
whether in the control and management 
of Dam No. 2, or any other Government 
property in the Tennessee Valley, there 
hasbeen any undue advantage given pri- 
vate interests by Government officials or 
whether the Government has been de- 
prived of its rights. General Brown said 
this casts unwarranted suspicion on public 
servants and he requested opportunity to 
be heard at an immediate open investiga- 
tion of the matter. Senator Norris an- 
nounced he would seek adoption of his 
amendment and that nobody has accused 
General Brown or any worthy citizen. 


A petiton was read from the Legislature | 
of Wyoming petitioning Congress to enact | 


legislation permitting States, counties and 


cities to deposit their bonds with the Fed- | 


eral Government and have the Federal 
Government issue currency therefor. 


Senator Walsh 


courage planning in industry by permit- 
ting controlled cooperation and protecting 
agriculture, labor, and consumers and to 
supplement the powers of the Federal 


Trade Commission. It was referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. (Summary on 
page 5.) 


The Lewis-Wagner bill (H. R. 4606) to, 
provide for coopevation by the Federal | 
Government with the States and Terri- | 


tories and the District of Columbia, with 
authorization for a maximum of $500,000,- 
000 for that purpose, was considered, de- 
bated, amended and passed without a rec- 
ord vote. (Discussion of 
Wagner bill is printed on page 3.) 

A resolution favoring asking the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation calling on 
citizens to express on Mother’s Day, May 
8, their love and reverence for the mothers 
of the United States, was adopted. 

An amendment of the probation law 
(S. 1131) was passed. It authorizes a 
court during the period of probation to 
modify the condition of probation, au- 
thorizes arrest of a probationer wherever 
found, expressly authorizes such arrests 


by either the probation officer or the} 
United States marshal, and authorizes the 


court during the probation period to ter- 
minate, extend, or modify the term of pro- 
bation and to impose any sentence which 
might have been imposed originally. It 
Was recommended by the Department of 
Justice. 

The Norris Muscle Shoals bill (S. 1272) 
was considered without final action but 
a number of amendments were adopted. 
(Discussion of Muscle Shoals is printed on 
page 5.) 

The Senate at 4:33 p. m. adjourned until 
noon May 2. 

v 


The House of Representatives 
bbl the House convened at noon on 

May 1, Representative Shallenberger 
(Dem.), of Alma, Nebr., announced his 
introduction of a bill to promote the use 
of blended gasoline and alcoho! for in- 
ternal combustion fuel. ‘Discussion of 
this is printed on page 14.) 

Representative Jones (Dem.), of Am- 
arillo, Tex., moved to take from the 
Speaker's desk the revised House farm 
relief bill as amended in the Senate (H. 
R. 3835), to disagree with the 84 amend- 
ments in the farm relief and farm in- 
debtedness relief portions of the measure, 
and then to consider the 85th amend- 
ment—the revised Thomas currency and 
credit expansion plan, “with all points of 
order waived.” He said he proposed con- 
currence with the expansion amendment. 
Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. Y., characterizing the bill as the most 
important legislation of this session and 
for many years to come, objected’to re- 
quest for unanimous consent for consid- 
eration, saying the minority wanted ample 
time to consider it. The objection blocked 
immediate consideration. 

Representative Sumners (Dem.), of 
Dallas, Tex., announced the death of Rep- 
resentative Briggs, of Texas. The House 
then at 12:56 p. m. adjourned until May 2. 


v 
x May2 x 


The Senate 
HE Senate met at noon May 2. A me- 
morial was read from the Legislature 
of Wisconsin asking Congress to enact 
legislation directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to redeem all Liberty and Vic- 
tory bonds now outstanding and to pay 
for them with a new,currency issue se- 
cured by these bonds, with a sinking fund 
for repayment of the bonds 


The Legislature of Oklahoma asked 
Congress to empower the States to levy 
and collect license. franchise, gross rev- 
enue, registration or other forms of taxes 
on or measured by capital represented by 
property and business employed in in- 
terstate commerce 

Senator Copeland (Dem.). of New York, 
had printed in the Record resolutions and 
statement at a meeting of the Federal 
Bar Association of New York, Connecticut 
and New Jersey relative to anti-semitic 
disturbances in Germany. 

Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor) of 
Minnesota, called up and the Senate 
adopted his resolution (S. Res. 65), re- 
questing the Secretary of 
report to the Senate data already gath- 
ered regarding the practicability and ad- 
vantages to agriculture of using alcohol 
manufactured from corn, and other farm 
products. in motor fuel. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, an- 
nounced an amendment he 
offer to the District of Columbia appro- 
priatigp bill (H. R. 4589) providing that 
no articie or commodity shall be pur- 


chased by the United States or any ¢de- 
partment <> organization thereof which is 
produced or manufactured in any mine, 
factory, workshop, mill, quarry, or factory 
in which any operator or worker is em- 
ployed more than five days a week or six 
(Discussion of the 30- 
hour week in House committee is printed 


hours in any day. 


on page 6.) 


The Senate resumed discussion of the 
Norris bill (S. 1272) créating a corpora- 
prop- 
erties at Muscle Shoals in the Tennes- 


tion for operation of Government 


see River. 


The Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Raymond S. Patton of Ohio as Direc- 
4% 


Appropriations. 
printed on page 10). 


Without disposing of the farm bill, the 
House at 7:25 p. m., adjourned until May 3. 


(Dem.), of Massachu- | 
setts, introduced a bill (S. 1555) to en-| 


the Lewis-' 


Lewis-Wagner-Costigan bill 
providing a maximum of $500.00,000 for 
Federal direct grants in cooperation with 
the States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia for relief of distress from un- 
employment, and the bill went to confer- 
ence. 

The revised House farm relief bill (H. R. | 
3835), amended in the Senate to include} H. R. 3835. 
refinancing of farm mortgage indebtedness | 
and the currency 
program, was taken up, the expansion | 
amendment agreed to, and the rest of the! 
bill, embracing 84 amendments, sent to 
conference. ‘Discussion of the farm bill | 
is printed on page 1.) 

From the Committee on Rules, 
sentative Pou (Dem.), of Smithfield, N. C., 
reported an amendment of the House rules 
regarding procedure on reports from that 
Committee, and _ the 
adopted, 240 to 142. 

Representative Smith (Dem.), 
andria, Va., reported a resolution (H. Res. 
110) empowering the House Committee on 
Judiciary to investigate appointments and 
conduct of receivers, trustees, referees in 
bankruptcy, and receivers in equity cases. 
(Discussion of this is printed on page 14.) 

The third deficiency appropriation bill 
(H. R. 5390), carrying appropriations of 
$46,891 to pay 
United States, to meet emergencies in the 
Capitol power plants, etc., was called up 
without 
taking a wide range of subjects, 
farm relief, economy, 


Agriculture to 


iftended to! 


r= Senate met at 
communication was received from the 
President of 


auesting a 
the Philippine Islands 
Philippine Legislature has acted on the 
Philippine Independence Law, with a view 
to getting first-hand information regard- 
ing political, 
ditions on the islands 

A memorial from the Florida Legisla- 
ture was received asking 
eralization of the Gulf Coast highway, on 
which expended 
$15,000,000. 

Memorials from the Illinois Legislature 


PROCEEDINGS DAy By DAY 
IN BQTH Houses OF CONGRESS 


| tor of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and| urged Congress to cooperate with the 
| President in putting into ‘the effect the 
farm relief program; and also asking for 
congressional legislation to remove re- 
| Strietions on manufacture of ethyl alco- | ~~ 
Itural products for motor | 8!ven: 
. May 2.—Raymond S. Patton, to be Di- 


at 5:30 p. m. recessed until May 3. 


v 


The House of Representatives 
_ House met at noon May 2. 


Rep- 
resentative Pou (Dem.), of Smithfield, 


N. C., Chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, called up a special rule for imme- 
diate consideration of the House revised | 
farm relief bill (H. R. 3835), 
in the Senate, which, after debate, was) 
adopted by a vote of 261 ayes to 113 nays, | 
57 not voting. 


Representative 


Majority Leader Byrns (Dem.), 


Vv 
x May3 x 


The Senate 


'TMHE SENATE met at noon May 3. A 
resolution was received from the Penn- | 
sylvania Legislature asking Congress to re- 
ject any 
alcohol with gasoline. 


From the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands a favorable report was received on 
a bill (S. 324) 
Everglades National Park in Florida. 

Senator Reed( Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
introduced a resolution 
recting the Tariff Commission to investi- 
gate, for the purposes of Section 336 of 
the 1930 Tariff Act, the differences in the 
dcemestic and foreign production costs of 
goat, kid and’cabretta leathers. 

Senator Wheeler 
submitted without action a resolution stat- 
ing in substnce that it is the sense of the 
Senate that the American delegates to the! 
international 
work unceasingly for remonetization of sil- 
ver. He also submitted a statement by) 
approximately 100 Members of the House 
of Representatives directed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States favoring silver 
remonetization. 


The Senate resumed consideration of the 
Muscle Shoals bill (S. 
Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, offered an 
amendment—which 
12 yeas to 73 nays—to extend the authority 
for the fertilizer use of Muscle Shoals to 
include phosphoric acid. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, au- 
thor of the bill, moved, and the Senate | 
agreed, to strike out of the Hill bill as it 
passed the House all after the enacting 
clause and substitute the Norris measure, 
and the House bill, with all the House lan- 
guage eliminated and the Norris bill lan- 
guage substituted, then passed the Senate 
by a vote of 63 to 20, 12 not voting, and 
the bill 
then sent back to the House. 

The District of Columbia appropriation | 
bill (H. R. 4589) was considered, amended, 
and passed. The Senate confirmed Oscar 
L. Chapman, of Colorado, Assistant Secre- | 
tary 
Biggs, of North Carolina, Solicitor General 


legislation to compel blending 


for establishment of the 


(S. Res. 68) di- 


(Dem.), of Montana, 


economic conference 


1272). Senator 


the Senate rejected, 


(H. R. 5081), as amended, was 


of the Interior; James Crawford 


the United States; Jed C. Adams, of 


Texas, member of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals; Francis Winfred Peck, of Minne- 
scta, member of the Federal Farm Board. 

Minority views from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on 
Deep Waterway treaty were submitted by 
Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, on be- 
half of Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, 
detained by illness. 
. m. recessed until May 4. 


the St. Lawrence 


The Senate at 4:45 


v 


The House of Representatives 
‘HE HOUSE, meeting at noon May 3, 


disagreed to Senate amendments to the 
‘H. R. 4606) 


and credit expansion 


Repre- 


amendment was 


judgments against the 


final action, the general debate 
including 
and so on. 

Representative DePriest (Rep.), of Chi- 


cago, Ill., discussed racial issues, declaring 
tliat the American Negro is not satisfied 
with the 
United States. 

Representatives Sumners (Dem.), of Dal- 
las, Tex., and Wadsworth (Rep.), 
seo, N. Y., discussed economic questions 
The House at 5:02 p. m. adjourned until 
May 4. 


treatment he receives in the 


* May 4 * 


The Senate 
committee of 
economic 


and social 


the State already has 


hol from agricu 
fuel. 


as amended | 


Treadway (Rep.), of | 
Stockbridge, Mass., offered a_ resolution | 
to return the bill to the Senate-on the) 
ground that its amendments made it a 
revenue bill, which only the House could 
initiate. 
of Nashville, Tenn., moved to lay that 
resolution on the table, which carried 170 | 
to 51. 


| 

The Independent Offices appropriation | 
bill (H. R. 5389), for the next fiscal year, 
was reported from the Committee on/| : 
(Discussion of the bill is | Shesis 


for American Samoa. 


shall | 





to include 
Thomas inflation plan. 
agreed to by H. May 3, and rest of bill 
sent to conference. 

H. J. Res. 135. 
for loans to farmers for crop production 
and harvesting during yr. 1933. 


of Alex- | 


S. 1094, 


of Gene-) 5, Rn. 5480. 


S. 804. 


noon May 4. A 


the Philippine Senate and 
the Speaker of the Philippine House re- 
Congress visit 
soon after the 


S. 1256. 


con- 
H. R. 48. 


immediate fed- 








® 






\ 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 


called up and the Senate adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which he is : 
chairman, to investigate from time to Crawford Biggs to be Solicitor General. 
time the operations of the Reconstruction Jed C. Adams to be a member of the ||| 
core Corporation, the status of its af- Board of Tax Appeals. Francis Winfred | 

airs, and 


applications for loans. 


its procedure in passing on 
Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 


Senator Fletcher 


ll which the Senate passed May 
to show, he said, the connection of 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United | 
States with the National Electric Light nominations to the Senate as of the dates 
Association. 

The Senate passed a bill (S. 1094) for 
purchase by the Reconstruction Finance . 
| Corporation of preferred stock, bonds or ewan: 
debentures of 
creasing for that purpgse the borrowing 
power of the Corporation by $100,000,000 
to provide funds for that purpose. (Tran- 
script debate is printed on page 12). 

Senators Hatfield (Rep.), of West Vir- 
ginia, and Dill 
submitted proposed amendments to the McPike, of California. 
House bill (H. R. 5040) which extends the 
gasoline tax for one year, and authorizes | Treasury: Dean G. Acheson, of Maryland, 
vice Ballantine, resigned. To be United | 
States Attorney, 
Florida: George E. Hoffman, of Florida. 

To be Ambassador Extraordinary and | 
Plenipotentiary to Belgium, and also En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Luxembourg: Dave Hennen | 
Morris, of New York. f 


insurance companies, 


(Dem.), of Washington, 


the President to modify postage rates, etc. 
The WMll is still before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
introduced a bill (S. 
commissioners or members of 
tional tribunals to subpoena witnesses and 


compel their attendance and to administer 
oaths, etc. 


1581) authorizing 


interna- 


v 


The House of Representatives 
THE House met at noon May 4. 


Repre- 


sentative Busby (Dem.), of Houston, 


Miss., discussed procedure in the House. 
He said the House or its Speaker should 
control time on general debate on annual 


supply bills instead of farming out the jn criticism of action of Andrew W. Mel- 
time through the Committee on Appro- jon, when Secretary of the Treasury, in 
priations, the debates taking a wide lati- E 
tude of subjects. 

A message from the President on trans- 
portation was read. 
page 13). 

The third deficiency appropriation bill 
(H. R. 5390) was passed. 
3:52 p. m. adjourned until May 5. 


(Its text appears on 


The House at 


v 


* May 5 *” 


Tlie House of Representatives 
‘HE HOUSE met at 11 a. m. May 5. 


A special rule was called up to con- 


sider the Rayburn administration bill (H. 


5480) for Federal Trade Commission 


regulation of securities sold in interstate 
commerce and in the maga. The rule was 


sistant Secretary of the Interior. 


potentiary to Canada. 


in- | 


re iben” Pe 
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Senate Confirms 
Eight Nominations 





| 
Those Appointments to Diplo-| 


matic Posts Among List 
of Approvals 





The following nominations have been | 
confirmed by the Senate as of the dates | 


rector Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
May 3.—Oscar L. Chapman to be As- 
James 


Peck to bewa:*member of the Federal 
Farm Board. 
May 4.—Hugh S. Gibson to be Ambas- 


introduced a bill providing a government sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
Warren Delano Robbins to be | 
| introduced a resolution to continue the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
authority of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to investigate stock mar- 
ket operations. ; 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, put 


into the record a statement prepared for Presidential Nominations 
his use in connection with the Muscle 


to Brazil. 


Laurerice A. Stein- 
hardt to be Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Sweden. / 





Are Submitted to Senate 
The President has sent the following 


given: 

May 1.—To be Commissioner of Internal 
Guy T. Helvering, of Kansas, 
vice Burnet, resigned. To be Comptroller 
of the Currency: J. F. T. O’Connor, of 
Los Angeles, Calif. To be Civil Service 
Commissioners: Harry B. Mitchell, of 
Montana, vice Campbell. Lucille F. Mc- 
Millin, of Tennessee, vice Dell. 

May 2.—To be United States Attorney, 
Northern District of California: Henry H. 


May 4—To be Undersecretary of the 


Northern District of 


To be Circuit Judge, Ninth Circuit: 


pci ibd Francis A. Garrecht, of Washington, vice 
The Senate confirmed the nominations | Rudkin, deceased. 


of Hugh S. Gibson of California, as am- 
bassador to Brazil; Warren Delano Rob- 
bins of New York, as Minister to Canada; 
and Lauence A. Steinhardt of New York, 
as Minister to Sweden. 

The Senate at 4:09 p. m. recessed until 
May 8. 





adopted and general debate began on the 
| bill. 


The bill passed, without a dissenting 

vote. It now will be sent to the Senate. 

(Transcript of debate on page 10.) 
Representative McSwain (Dem.), of 


Greenville, S. C., chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, asked unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table the 
Muscie Shoals bill (H. R. 5081) as passed 
by the Senate, 
amendments and ask for a conference of 
representatives of the two Houses. His 
motion was blocked by an objection. 


disagree to all Senate 


Representative McFadden ‘(Rep.), spoke 


making refunds. 


Representative Jones (Dem.), of Am- 


arillo, Tex., chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, received consent to have 


until midnight May 5 to file the confer- 


ence report on the farm relief bill (H. R. 
3835) on 
amendment is still in disagreement. 
cussion of this is printed on page 1.) 


which the production costs 


(Dis- 


Representative Steagall (Dem.), of Oz- 
ark,, Ala., chairman of the Committee on 


! Banking and Currecny, received permission 


to file by midnight May 5 a conference 
report on the Lewis-Wagner bill (H. R. 
4606) carrying a maximum of $500,000,000 
for direct grants to States for unemploy- 
ment relief. ‘(Discussion of the bill is 
printed on page 3.) 

The House at 4:58 p. m. adjourned until 
May 8. 





< STATUS of LEGISLATION > 


PENDING in 


Agriculture 


H. R. 5081. To improve navigability and to 
provide for flood control of Tennessee 
River, for reforestation and proper use 
of marginal lands in Tenn. Valley; for 


agricultural and industrial development 


of said valley; to provide for national 
defense by creation of corporation for 
operation 
near Muscle Shoals in Ala. 
Apr. 25. Passed S. amended May 3. 


of Govt. properties at and 


Passed H. 


To relieve existing natl. eco- 
nomic emergency by increasing agricul- 
tural purchasing power. Passed H. 
March 22. Passed S. April 28, amended 
farm mortgage plan and 
Inflation plan 


To amend act to provide 


Passed 


A. April 17. Passed S. Apr. 24. Ap- 
proved May 1. 
Appropriations 
H. R. 4589. District of Columbia Appro- 
priation bill. Passed H. Apr. 5. Passed 
S. May 3. Sent to conference May 3. 
H. R. 5389. Independent Offices appropri- 
ation bill. Reptd. to H. May 2. 
H. R. 5390. Third deficiency appropriation 


bill. Passed H. May 4. 


Banking and Currency 
For purchase by R. F. C.of pre- 
ferred stock and/or bonds and/or deb- 


entures of insurance cos. Passed S. 
May 4. 
H. R. 5240. To provide emergency relief 


with respect to home mortgage indebt- 
edness, to refinance home mortgages, to 
extend relief to owners of homes occu- 
pied by them and who are unable to 
amortize their debt elsewhere, to amend 
Fedl. Home Loan Bank Act, to increase 
market for obligations of U. S. Passed 
H. Apr. 28. 

To provide full and fair dis- 
closure of character of securities sold in 
interstate and foreign commerce and 
through mails and to prevent frauds in 
sales thereof. Passed H. May 5. 


Bridges 


Oreg., bridge; to authorize Secy. of War 
to grant right of way. Passed S. May 1. 

1255. Missouri River, 
Kans., bridge. Reptd. to S. May 4. 


City, and for incorporation of 


Reptd. to S. May 4. 


S. 1278. To identify The Dalles Bridge Co. 


Passed S. May lI. 


Kans., bridge. 
to S. May 4. 


H. R. 1596. Pee Dee River, Georgetown, S. 
Reptd. to S. 


C. Passed H. Apr. 17. 
May 4. 


H. BR. 4127. Waccamaw River, Conway, S. 


Columbia River near The Dalles, 


Kansas City, 


Consenting to agreements be- 
tween Kans. and Mo. for operation of 
bridge across Mo. River near Kansas 
such 
bridge into highway systems of States. 


Missouri River, Kansas City, 
Passed H. Apr. 17. Reptd. 





CONGRESS 


C. Passed H. Apr. 17. 
May 4. 

H. R. 4225. legheny 
Landing, Pa., bridge. 
Passed S. Apr. 25. Approved Apr. 29. * 

H. R. 4332. Allegheny River, Forest-Ve- 
rango, Pa., bridge. Passed H. Apr. 17. 
Passed S. Apr. 25. Approved Apr. 29. 

H. R. 4491. Mahoning River, Struthers, 


Ohio. Passed H. Apr. 17. Reptd. to S. 
May 4. 


Reptd. to S. 


River, Parkers 


Highways 
S. 743. To amend act for transfer of 
duties authorized and authority con- 
ferred by law upon Bd. of Road Comrs. 


in Alaska to Dept. of Interior. Passed S. 
May 1. 
Indians 
S. 555. For acquisition by U. S. of land 


upon which Seneca. Indian School. Wy- 
andotte, Okla., is located. Reptd. to S. 
May 3. 

S. 1513. To amend act relating to sales of 


timber on Indian land. Reptd. to S. 
May 3. 


Judiciary 
687. For establishment of term of 
Distr. Ct. of U. S. for Southern Distr. of 
Fla., at Orlando, Fla.- Passed S. May 4. 


Rn 


S. 1131. To amend probation law. Passed 
S. May 1. 
Mines: Mining 
S. 7. For suspension of annual assess- 


ment work on mining claims held by lo- 


cation in U. S. and Alaska. Passed S. 
May 1. 
National Defense 
S. 593. To amend act to give war-time 


rank to retired officers and former offi- 
cers of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and/or Coast Guard of U. S.. so as to 
give Class B officers of Army benefits of 
such act. Passed S. May 1. 

S. 753. 


emy. Passed S. Apr. 28. 
H. R. 2834. 
of science upon graduates of Naval, Mil- 


itary and Coast Guard Academie: 
Reptd. to H. May 2. Ss 


Parks 
S. 324. For establishment of Ey erglades 
; ; glade 
Natl. Park in Fla. Reptd. to S. May 3. ’ 


Public Lands 
~ 


Ss. 


land entries. Passed S. May 1. 


S. 313. To amend sec. 5 of act approved | 


July 10, 1890, relating to admission into 
Union of State of 


Wyo. Passe 
May 1. _ 
S. 604. To amend act for stock -raising 
homesteads. Passed S, May 1. 


Social Welfare 
H. R. 4606. For cooperation by Fedl. Govt. 
with States and Territories and District 
of Columbia in relieving hardship and 
suffering caused by unemplo t 
Passed H. Apr. 21. ies 


Sent to conference May 3, 


Accidents 
Automobile accidents, four wks. ended 


Anti-trust Laws 
Anti-trust laws, Atty. Gen. Cummings, 


Banking, Money, Credit 


Bulkley, Sen,, address before Chamber 


Foreign exchange rates at N. Y., Apr. 





Gold, 


Harriman 


Inflation powers given Pres. author- 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 





Silver, reasons for rise in value dis- 


Stock market investigation by Senate 


Business 


Cash pd. for larger share of purchases.123:6 | Gasoline, bills for extra tax on that 
Celler res. (H. Res. 110) for investiga- 


Chamber of Commerce, addresses before: 


Charts of wkly. business indicators 
Commerce and industry abroad ...... 137 :4 | 
Comparison of business conditions wk. | 


Roper, 


Changes in status of bills during past 


Nominations sent to and confirmed by 
1 


Passed H. Apr. 17. | 


Dunbar, Dr. P. B., Asst. Chief, Food 


Stanley, Dr. Louise, Chief, Home Eco- 


Foreign Reiations 


Consulates, five ordered closed........ 125:1 
Hull, Secy. of State, address 





Internatl, Institute of Agriculture at 


Tide G6 Wert -AGGG iiss sstsccies cas 133:3 
War debts, first installment to mature 


eh 
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Trade Commission 
Hears Testimony 
On Four Utilities 


‘Inquiry Into Cities Service 


Activities. Concluded; Ex- 
aminers Review Opera- 
tions of Other Companies 





The Federal Trade Commission, during 
the week ended May 6, concluded hearings 


|on stock transactions of the Cities Service 


Securities Co. and heard testimony on the 


| financial affairs of the Utica Gas & Elec- 


tric Co. and St. Lawrence Securities Co., 
both members of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation group of public utili- 
ties; and on the Southern Cities Public 
Service Co., of the Central Public Service 
Corporation group. 

Dr. William D. Mitchell, examiner for 
the Commission, testified, May 2, on deal- 


|ings of the Cities Service Securities Co., 


which handled financing for Cities Serv- 


| ice Co., a nation-wide public utilities con= 


cern. He continued his testimony of the 


| previous week on operations of the securi- 


ties company designed to provide a good 
market for Cities Service securities. 

Charles Taylor, examiner for the Com- 
mission, testified, May 2 and 3, on finan- 
cial affairs of the Utica Gas & Electric 
Co.; Thomas A. Thibodeau, another ex- 
aminer, May 1 and 2, on the St. Lawrence 
Securities Co.; and Melbourne Steele, also 
an examiner, May 4, on the Sotithern 
Cities Public Service Co. 

To expedite the hearings, the Commis- 
sion conducted two separate hearings on 
May 2. 


Outstanding Credit 


To Farmers Reduced 


Delinquencies Doubled in First 
Quarter of Calendar Year 


Federal and joint stock land banks and 
Federal intermediate credit banks, all op- 
erating under the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, reduced their total farm credit out- 
standing during the first quarter of this 
year, the Board announced May 5. 

Meanwhile the total of delinquent pay- 
ments, overdue at the land banks, con- 


| tinued to mount. Among the Federal land 


benks the total delinquencies of 90 days 
or more doubled between Dec. 31, 1932, and 
March 31, 1933. 

Delinquencies of more than 90 days’ 
standing at the Federal land banks 
amounted to more than $26,000,000 at the 
end of March compared with $13,000,000 
threé months before. Similar overdue 
payments at the joint stock land banks 
amounted to about $12,000,000, showing an 
increase of $3,000,000 for the preceding 90 

ays. 


Death Rate Declines 
In American Cities 





Below Yearly Average and Cors 
responding Week Last Year 


The mortality rate in 85 cities during 
the week ended Aprii 29 showed a slight 


| decrease from that of the preceding week, 


according to the weekly report of the Di- 

vision of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the 

Census. The summary follows: 
Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 


!a total population of 37,000,000 for the 


week ending April 29, indicate a mortality 
rate of 11.3 as against a rate of 11.6 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (17.7) appears for Lowell, 
Mass., and the lowest (5.5) for South Bend, 
Ind. The highest infant mortality rate 
(171) appears for Schenectady, N. Y., and 
the lowest for Duluth, Minn., Long Beach, 
Calif., South Bend. Ind., Springfield, Mass., 
and Tampa, Fla., which reported no infant 
mortality. 

The annual rate for 85 cities is 12.0 for 
the 17 weeks of 1933, as against a rate of 
12.5 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. - 

The mortality rate in 85 cities during the 


| week ended April 22 was 11 as against a 


rate of 12 for the corresponding week of 
last year, according to the weekly report 
of the Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau 
of the Census. The summary follows: 

Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week ended Apri! 22, indicate a mortality 
rate of 11 as against a rate of 12 for the 
corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (18) appears for Washington, 
D. C., and the lowest (5.8) for Somerville, 
Mass. 

The highest infant mortality rate (105) 
appears for Fall River, Mass. (due mainly 
to hospitalization facilities), and the low- 
est for Kansas City, Kans., Miami, Fla., 
Springfield, Mass., Utica, N. Y., Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Yonkers, N. Y., which re- 
ported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 85 cities is 12.1 for 
the 16 weeks of 1933, as against a rate 
of 12.6 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 
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FLUCTUATION OF THE DOLLAR WITH NATION OFF ‘GOLD BASIS] 


Down Five Cents Gite 


Day, Up Three the 
Next in the World’s 
Money Markets 


AN UNSTABLE dollar—one which de- | 
preciated five cents in a single day | 
anc. recovered three cents in the next two | 
days—has confronted the money markets 
of the world since America abandoned 
the gold standard. A net depreciation of 
between 15 and 16 cents, Federal Re- 
serve Board reports, show, has been suf- 
fered by the dollar on world exchanges | 
in three weeks. 
The reports also show that three defi- 
nite shifts in the 
structure have 


American financial | 
coincided with sharp 
breaks in the dollar’s value in terms of 
stable gold currencies like the French 
franc. 

The first shift was the banking holiday 
of March. Prior to that time the dollar 
had been faring very well in the world 
markets. It had been selling at a pre- 
mium over the franc, for instance, fairly 
regularly since the middle of 1932. Dar- | 
ing of this year the dollar's | 
value in Paris averaged $1.005, but as| 
long as both currencies remained on the 
gold tsandard neither commanded a great 
advantage. * | 


January 


Slump in Bank Holiday 
Declaration of the March banking hol-| 
iday brought a change. Trading in the 
and when it was 
resumed the value slumped badly. A} 
temporary gold embargo made the future 
of the dollar uncertain. 

Gradually confidence returned and the 
dollar gained in value. It was pointed 
out that the balance of trade was favor- 
able to the United States and that, there- 
fore, the preponderance of gold payments 
would have to flow toward this country. 
The Bank of International Settlements 
accorded thé dollar the same treatment 
that it did gold currencies. Some gald| 
exports actually were permitted to leave | 
the country to support the dollar. 

Effect of Gold Embargo 

All this was swept away by the deci- 
sicn reached on April 15 to embargo gold 
exports and thus go off the international | 
gold standard. No announcement was 
made of the decision, however, until 
April 19. On April 17 the dollar was 
selling at a discount of only 8 mills in| 
Paris, being quoted at 99.2 cents. It 
slumped slightly the following day after 
informal indications had been given that 
no more international gold payments 
would be allowed. 

The definite and formal announcement 
of the gold embargo on April 19 by both 
the White House and the Treasury De- 
partment brought the second shift in the 
financial structure and the second break 
in the dollar. 

Blows fell thick and fast on the dollar. 
The gold tmbargo drove it down 4.2 cents 
in relation to the france on April 19, and, 
the following day brought no relief. The 
inflationary amendment to the farm re- 
iief bill was introduced in the Senate 
on April 20, and again the dollar fell, 
dropping 5 cents in Paris. When the 
markets closed on that day, the dollar 
in terms of the franc was worth only 
89.2 cents. 

Free Coinage of Silver 

Indications that the discounting of the 
dollar had been too drastic developed 
April 21, when a temporary recovery 
sei in. On that and the folléwing day 
the dollar rtcovered, and by the close 
of business on April 22 was up to 92.2 
cents in Paris. 

Almost all the regained ground wa: 
lost, however, as talk of the free coinage 
of silver as a part of the inflationary 
program gained headway. By April 25 
the dollar was down to 89.4 cents, but 
when the Wheeler amendment empower- 
ing the President to allow the free coin- 
age of silver ‘was adopted by the Senate 
on April 26 no further depreciation oc- 
curred. Op the other hand, a rally, 
which lasted two days and carried the 
dollar back up to 92.2, set in. The} 
Wheeler amendment was only permis- 
sive, not mandatory, and many quarters 
gained eomfort from this fact. 

Depressed by Inflation Fear 

Final passage of the whole farm relief 
bili, including the inflationary amend- 
ment, by the Senate on April 28 was the 
signal for the third and most prolonged 
major decline. Passage of the program 
by the House was considered certain even 
then. Inflation was as good as written 
into the law of the land. The dollar 
began a drift which carried it to new 
lows and dragged it along on levels com- 
parable to those on which it rested prior 
to the resumption of specie payments 
after the Civil War greenback era. 

When the Senate passed the bill on 
April 28 the dollar was selling for 89.7 
cents in Paris. The next day it dropped 
2.2 cents: The big decline, the one which 
carried the dollar to new lows, came 
after the weakened recess on the world 
exchanges. Monday, May 1, saw the dol- 
lar worth 84.4 cents against the franc. 
Despite spasmodic rises, it still was at 
about that same low level on May 3.! 

Three Weeks’ Loss 15 Per Cent 

Final passage of the inflationary pro- 
gram on May 3 apparently had been dis- 
counted as a matter of assured fact dur- 
ing the decline of preceding days, be-| 
cause it started no new recession. Re-| 
fusal to meet either interest .or principal 
of maturing Government gold obliga- 
ticns on May 2 in gold also caused only 
minor reactions on the exchanges. This 
action, too, had been assured since the 
geld embargo had gone into effect. 

Withiln three weeks the dollar lost 15 
per cent of its value on foreign exchanges 
in gold standard countries, mainly in| 


dollar was suspended, 


| which Congress has given him? 


{depend the future movements 


Devaluation of the 


Apr. 17 


OECISION Be 70 EMBARGO 
All GOLD SHIPMENTS 


When the United States Decided to Embargo Gold Shipments the Dollar Immediately Began to Fall, Dropping From 98.7 Cents on April 14 to 89.2 
Cents April 19, the Day After the Embargo Was Announced and the Same Day the Currency Inflation Amendment Was Introduced in Congress. 
Has Dropped Consistently Since Then, Federal Reserve Records Show. Dollar Is Quoted in Comparison With French Franc, Based on Noon Cable Transfers 


France. Two increases and three declines 
in value had swept it back and forth 
on the exchanges, leaving it quoted at 


| between 84 and 85 cents. 


Future Is Uncertain 

As it hovers in this position, the dol- 
lar is threatened by continued uncer- 
What will the President do with 
unprecedented powers for inflation 
Will 
he use them all, fitting them into a sys- 
tem of successive inflationary waves? 
Will he use only some of them, control- 
ling them closely? Will he use none 


tainty. 
the 


lof them? 


Upon the answers to these questions 
of the 
dollar on international markets. Indi- 
| cations of probable action by the White 
House will sweep the dollar up or down 

Why these wide fluctuations? Why) 
did they not take place while the dollar | 
| still was on the gold standard. When 
|a currency is on the gold standard and 
imports and exports of gold are freely 
allowed by all countries there is an au- 
tomatic brake on the rises and falls 
which prevents them from becoming ex- 
treme except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, 

Gold Standard Conditions 

Under gold standard conditions a cur- 
rency can not fall too low in relation 
to any other without gold shipments com- 


ing into play and relieving the situation. | 
{If, for 


instance, the dollar, under pre- 
emergency conditions, should have appre- 
ciated greatly in terms of the franc, a 
point would have been reached at which 
it would be cheaper to settle debts by 
buying gold in France and actually pay- 
ing for its shipment and insurance than 
to buy dollar exchange. 

A French merchant who had a debt 
payable in New York might find that 
his franes could purchase more gold than 
dollar exchange. He would buy the gold 
and ship it to America rather than buy | 
dollar exchange. He and others taking 


THE RECENT 


Plans a Infthtion| 
Have Expanded the 
Price 24 Per Cent in 
Less Than Month 


wil VER, the alternative or companion 

to gold as a for monetary 
systems, has fluctuated widely in value 
since America went off the gold stand- 
ard, Reports to the Federal Reserve 
Board show that frequently during the 
last weeks of April it increased in value 
as much as 19 per cent in a single day 
cnly to drop back again. It has had a 
net appreciation of about 24 per cent 
since the middle of April. 

The Treasury believes that two fac- 
tors, one now a matter of fact and the 
other still in the realms of conjecture, 
have caused the rise in silver prices. 
First is the provision in the inflation 
section of the Farm Relief Act permit- 
ting the President to accept silver up to 
$200,000,000 (at a rate of not more than 
50 cents an cunce) in payment of war 
debts. 


basis 


Possible Free Coinage 
The second factor has been the possi- 
bility that silver might again be freely 
coined in the United States. 
President Cleveland forced the repeal of 
the Sherman silver purchase act as a 


move aimed to break the depression of 


1893 has silver 
this country. 
Now the President has the power 
have it coined again. One section of 
the inflation measure empowers the 
President “by proclamation to fix the 
weight of the gold dollar in grains nine- 
tenths fine and also to fix the weight of 
the silver dollar in grains nine-tenths 
fine at a definite ratio\in relation to the 
gold dollar at such amounts as he finds 
necessary from his investigation to stab- 
ilize domestic prices or to protect the 


been widely coined in 


to 


|foreign commerce against the adverse 


effect of depreciated currencies, and to 
provide for the unlimited coinage of such 
gold and silver at the ratio 80 fixed.” 
Obviously the use of silver as a me- 
dium for settling war 
possibility of its return as a part of the 


| monetary system of the United States 


made its value increase. Official figures 


indicate that to a large degree the mar- | 


ket for silver anticipated the new status | 
given the metel, 
i 


| came 
cheaper to buy a dollar’s werth of goid, | 


Not since | 


debts and the! 


Apr. 26 Apr. 27 


their demands for dollar exchange and 
the vaiue of the dollar would drop with 
the demand. 


It is this functioning of the gold stand- 


‘ard in a world where international gold 


shipments are unhindered that makes 


for stability and ease in trading between 
countries. The dollar, for instance, could 
never become worth more than about 
$1.03 under such conditions. Once it 
touched such a point, the premium be- 
so great that debtors found it 


27,22 pure grains, and ship it to Amer- 
paying for its transportation and 
insurance, than to purchase dollar ex- 
change. ¢ 
Check on Fluctuations 
Similarly, if the dollar 


ica, 


in terms of 


many other currency fell to 97 cents or 


less, American debtors would have set- | 
|tled thgir international obligations by | 
the shipment of gold abroad instead of 
by purchasing the necessary foreign ex- 
change. The dollar never could, except 
under extreme conditions, fall to 84 cents 
in terms of the franc under free opera- 
tions of the gold standard. Demand for 
the franc would have fallen off as mer- 
chants turned to payment in gold; its 
rise of value would have been checked, 
and, if the American gold supply were 
not exhausted meanwhile, the old equi- 
librium would have returned. 
Gold Standard a Brake 

Once a prohibition is placed on inter- 
national gold shipments, however, the 
brake is removed. No matter how low 
the dollar falls, Americans still can not 
turn to gold as a substitute for foreign 
exchange. This factor, adding to the 
general uncertainty of the future, would 
help depress the dollar if the balance 
of international payments should shift 
against this country. 

Torn loose from its gold peg, which in 
reality is a promise that rt will be re- 
deemed in a given quantity of a fixed 
international common denominator for 


—_—— ——— + 


American, Dollar 


Apr. 18 


QELISION TO EMBARGO COLO 
ANNOUNCED 


Apr. 28 


more widely up and down. Its value 
will rise and sink with the demands for 
it arising out of international 
ments, if hopes and fears for its future 


do not predominate. Speculators can 


run it up or drive it down to a certain | 


extent. 

When Britain went off the gold stand- 
1931, the British pound 
It 


ard in September, 
went through the same fluctuations. 


sank into a decline which lasted through- | 


out more than three months. 
pound is worth $4.87. 
land went off the gold standard the 
pound slipped, and its average value dur- 
ing October, 1931, was only $3.89. By 
December of that year, when it reached 
its immediate low, it had sunk to $3.37 
From that time until May of the follow- 
ing year a reaction set in, carrying the} 
round back up to an average of $3.75 
in April. 

Experience of Great Britain 

Fluctuations immediately after 
pension of gold payments are apt to be 
ihe most severe, but as long as the cur- 
rency remains adrift from some an- 
nounced anchor there is nothing to pre- 
vent subsequent fluctuations which will 
be just as drastic. England discovered 
this fact when the first advantage of her 
rewly depreciated currency wore off and 
when she endeavored to prepare for the 
December, 1932, war-debt payments to 
the United States. 

Buying of gold with which to make 
her war-debt payment a little over four 
months ago drove the pound down more 
seriously than the original abandonment 
ef the gold standard. Its average value 
in November last year was only $3.275, 
and in December only $3.278, almost 10 
points lower than the previous low. 

Obviously these fluctuations are an 
embarrassment to the. general flow of 
international payments, and thus to the 
flow of trade. Moreover, speculators, 
using the drifting currency as a vehicle 
for profit-making, might seriously injure 


At par the 


sus- 


similar action would suddenly withdraw | payments, any currency is bound to drift or encumber it. 


INCREASE IN . 


settle- | 


As soon as Eng-| 


in Terms of ‘the Franc 


HOUSE PASSES INFLATION 


AMENOMENT 


Effects in Far Eastern markets, for 
instance of the drop in the United States 
dollar, as a result of the recent suspen- 
are shown in re- 
| ports received in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Regional Division from United 
States trade officials in Shanghai and 
Tokio, 

It is estimated that 10,000,000 ounces 
of silver are now en route from Shanghai 


sion of gold exports, 


recent sharp advance in the price of 
silver in New York. Indecision charact- 
erized trading in Chinese markets be- 
cause of the uncertainties in the United 
States currency situation, 
Attache Arnold reported from Shanghai. 

The recent upward movement in the 
Japanese yen is due entirely to develop- 
ments in the United States, Commercial 
| Attache H. A. Butts reported from 
Tokio, since the economic situation in 
| Japan remains basically the same. 
Greater interest is being shown in im- 
ports as a result of the higher exchange 
value of the yen, now quoted at around 
24 cents. 

A further advatce in the rate should 
result in improved machinery and auto- 
motive sales to Japan. American sales 
of these products there have suffered 
over the past year as a result of the 
decline in the exchange value of the yen. 
| This decline caused yen, prices of ma- 
chinery and automobiles to advance to 
almost prohibitive figures. 


~ 


Influence on Foreign Trade 


These reports to the Department of 
Commerce illustrate how the fluctuations 
of the dollar affect international trade 
and payments. What the reports show 
happening in the Far East is happening 
everywhere. 

The French importer, wishing to place 
an order in the United States for some 
goods, is never exactly sure how much 
Nhe will have to pay for them in terms 
of francs. Between the time that he de- 
cides to place his order and the time 
he actually gets it in the dollar may 
have range in value so much that the 


to American ports, in consequence of the! 


Commercial | 


I Shif te 7 in Financial 4 


Structure Coincide 
With Breaks in the 
Dollar’s Value 


or group of merchants were going to — 
need dollar exchange at any given time, - 
be profitable for him and 

troublesome for the merchants if ‘he 

could buy large holdings of dollar.ex« 

change, forcing the price up and real- 

izing a gain from the additional price 

|rise which the subsequent buying by the 

merchants would cause. 

Fluctuations are least upsetting to in- 

| ternational trade when they can be de- 

pended upon to follow a general trend. 

If in some way extremes can be eradi- 

cated, trading is much less vulnerable to 


lit would 


money shifts. 
Other Controls Sought 
For these reasons departure from the 
gold standard inevitably raises the ques- 
tion of some other medium of control to 
replace the braking action of the gold 
shipments described earlier. In England 
the plan of an equalization fund was hit 
upon and put into action. It was an 
adaption to the field of finance of the 
price in his currency will be increased principle of the gyroscope. It was to 
5, 10 or even 15 per cent. It has been’ je what its name proclaimed it—anh 
pointed out, for instance, that the dollar | 
increased in value three cents between British Equalization Fund 
April 20 and 22. What the fund really was at its incep- 
Contracts involving future payment! tion was an appropriation of about $750,- 
are even more seriously affected. An 000,000 made to the Bank of England 
order a sie ee on anit: | Oe the British government. With this 
ing exchange relationships between the! .” bj a * 
frane and the dollar may be much fhore f nd se vo Nae - —— ot 
or much less costly to the French im-| °'®" cae elie ange ee ft the pega 
porter at the time his bill comes due. | tend to as ilize the: price Cr: hem » 
He may have to spend 24 or only 22 Thus, if the pound started to drift too 
francs to get a dollar instead of the| rapidly downward, the fund would be 
23 he may have counted upon. Lused in one of two ways. Either it 
Can Work Both Ways would purchase sterling exchange, in- 
; : : creasing the demand for it and therefore 
Obviously, the fluctuations can work 


either way. They can i Seiliacieaitendl the price, or it would sell the exchange 
trade more as well ios hoes made to| of an uae ae Seeing a 

' value down relative to the poun e 
ee eee ao ‘ao ae value of the pound rose too rapidly, the 
: ec a ve ee P |tund sold sterling exchange or bought 
mium on his business may be increased. 


May 3 


It 


equalizer. 


Moreover, ordinarily he can depend on 
trends. After America went off the gold 
standard, he could be pretty sure that | 
the dollar was going to depreciate. He} 
would have to take his chances on not 
getting caught in one of its rebounds, 
such as occurred.on April 22 or 27. 


With the exceptions of these incidental | 


movements, he could be pretty sure that 
the dollar would slide down, making his 


purchase price lower in terms of francs. | 
that a} 


These examples show, however, 
wholly new element has been brought 
into the business of international trad- 
ing. In addition to the changes 
value of commodities there 
changes in the value of money. These 
changes may be very important to a 
world trader who has to figure his mar- 
cin of profit closely. If he does not 
watch them carefully they wipe out his 
net earnings. If he handles them 
adroitly, they may be of considerable 
service to.him. © 

Danger of Speculation 

The fluctuations become most 
barrassing when they are manipulated 
by speculators. If, for instance, a spec- 
ulator should discover that a merchant 
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Two Factors Are Believed by the Treasury Department to Be Responsible for the Recent Upward Trend 
in Silver’ Prices—Proposals to Accept Silver in Partial Payments of War Debts and the Possibility Silver 


May Again Be Coined Freely in this Country. Silver Has Jumped From Its Low of 2414 


When President Roosevelt and 
cabinet advisers reached on April 15 the 
decision to embargo all gold exports, 
silver was selling in New York at 28% 
cents an ounce. An amendment, offered 
by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
to permit its free coinage had just been 
rejected by the Senate. 

Decline in Gold Dollar 

News of the decision to embargo gold 
exports did not come out officially until 
April 19. Meanwhile, the price of silver 
jogged along evenly, rising only one- 
eighth of a cent a day. 
however, after the announcement of thé 
gold embargo the price skyrocketed. It 
jumped from 28% cents an ounce to 
32% cents that day. 

The gold embargo drastically lowered 
the value of the gold dollar, and, there- 
fore, almost all prices, which are an ex- 
pression of the value relationship be- 
tween the dollar and commodities, were 
due to rise. 
reason why the price of silver should 
advance. Abandonment of gold as a 
monetary base might imply something 
about the future status of silver. The 
market was quick to seize the implicg- 
tion. 

The situation was not long in doubt. 


his: 


On April 19, 


But there was a special! 


to More Than 35 Cents on May 3. 


On April 20 the inflation amendment to 
the farm relief bill was introduced, au- 
thorizing the acceptance of silver at not 
more than 50 cents an ounce in payment 
for not more than $100,000,000 of war 
debts. Again the price of silver jumped 
up. It rose 3% cents in that day. Ap- 
parently the rise was too brisk, however, 
and silver prices, along with most others, 
reacted on the following day, April 21, 
cnly to regain all lost ground on 
April 22. 
The Wavering Price 

As the free silver sponsors in Congress 
again marshalled their forces, the price 
et silver once more moved sharply up- 
ward. On April 24 it touched 3714 cents, 
the highest voint in the last five weeks. 
Once again, however, the advance seemed 
tc have overreached itself, and the price 
during the following day fell into a de- 
cline from which it has not fully re- 
covered. 

Not even the adoption by the Senate 
on April 26 of the new Wheeler amend- 


| ment allowing the President to authorize 
| the free coinage of 


silver could raise 
the price to its previous peak. Actually 
the price dropped on April 26 and made 
only a fractional recovery the following 
day. - Since that time it has bobbed 


Cents in 1932 


around between 34 and 36 cents with 
55 cents being the most often repeated 
quotation. Increase of the silver war 
debt provisions and final passage of the 
whole program by the Senate on April 
28 failed to lift the prices out of this 
range. 

Perhaps the silver market was dis- 
appointed because the Wheeler amend- 
ment was only permissive and not man 
datory. Among inflationary bills previ- 
| ously introduced at this session of Con- 
gress free silver coinage was the most 
popular, and perhaps the market hoped 
for the adoption of such a measure. 

Perhaps also the war debt section did 
not look so attractive to some persons. 
Occasionally it was pointed out, even 
within the Government, that foreign 
debtor nations except Great Britain 
might not make wide use of the silver 
option. Indeed it was said frequently 
that they could not buy that much silver 
without forcing the price over 50 cents 
an ounce, the legal maximum at which 
the President is authorized to accept it. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, al- 
ready has in the Indian treasury suf- 
ficietn silver to meet its payments. Use 
of this supply would not help the general 
silver market greatly. Incidentally it 


‘Effect ur Measure to 
Permit Free Coinage 
For the First Time 
In Forty Years 


the 
standard 


the 


recom- 


India from 
1926 on the 


English 


was departure of 
in 


an 


silver 


mendation of commission 


that 
in silver value. Huge stores of the metal 
ir the Indian reserves have been freed 
and for sale since that time. 

That more will be done for silver 
indicated by one of the joint statements 
issued by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister MacDonald during their recent | 
conversations. They said that something 
should be done to improve the present 
level price of silver, giving as their rea- 
son the fact that trade with the Orient, 
where silver is an important monetary 
factor, depends upon the value of the 
metal. Action was postponed, however, 
until the convening of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference. 

America is a major producer of silver. 
Department of Commerce figures show 
that since 1493 about 15,460,000,000 
ounces of silver have been produced. Of 
this total 3,222,630,695 ounces have been 
mined in the United States since 1792. 
In other words, in 140 years the United 
States has produced 21 per cent of all 
the silver discovered in the last 439 
years. 


contributed largely to the decline 


is 


Silver Resources 

By far the most of American silver 
has been produced since 1873 when largé 
lodes were opened in the Rocky Moun- 
tain States. Of the 3,222,630,693 ounces 
produced in the country 3,103,752,993 
ounces have been mined since 1875. 

Mines yielding the largest stores of 
silver are in Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada and New 
Mexico. Senators and Representatives 
from these States have been particuarly 
active in the free silver movement. 

The low levet to which silver prices 
have fallen is indicated by the fact that, 
although 14 times more silver than gold 
has been produced in the United States, 
all the silver is worth only a little more 
than half as much as all the gold. The 
371.21 grains cf pure silver in the silver | 
dollar had depreciated in value until | 
they were worth only 22.44 cents in 1931. 


in| 
are now 


em-| 


gold standard exchange, exerting a down-~ 


ward pressure on sterling through either 
device, 

During the rise in the value of the 
pound in the Spring of 1932, for instance, 
the fund probably was being used to buy 
fvanes and dollars and thus to check the 
vise in the pound. When the subsequent 
decline in the pound set in, the funds 
could check this movement by selling the 
franes and dollars it had accumulated in 
the Spring. Such sales wowd have a 
tendency to lower the value of the gold 
standard moneys relative to that of the 
unanchored pound. 

Check on Speculation 


The fund was to be an artificial force 

the markets, a counterweight, an 
equalizer. It was a constant deterrent 
to speculators because at any time it 
might become operative, upsetting their 
movements. It was not large enough, 
obviously, to control rigidly the fluctua- 
tiens in the pound. When the tide was 
running strong, the fund probably was 
largely helpless and may have remained 
inactive. Its utility was greatest in 
eliminating extremes rather than in sup- 
pressing all movements. 

Not all countries which have abuse 
doned the gold standard have turned to 
an equalization fund as 
ance wheel. Most of them have instead 
sharply curtailed dealings in foreign ex- 
change; in many countries which are off 
the gold standard only the central banks 
are permitted to carry on foreign ex- 
change transactions. 

Weapon for the British 


In the hands of the British, however, 
the equalization fund has proved to be 
a successful weapon from their point of 
view. The very nature of its operations 
was such as to insure a profit unless 
trends went hopelessly against it. 

The fund, in order to att as a stabi- 
lizer, was to buy pounds when they were 
low and sell them when they were high. 
Or it was to buy dollars and francs 
when théy were law, sell them when they 
were high. The most humble merchant 
knows that buying at low prices and sell- 
ing at high prices is the essence of prof- 
itable business. That the profit is a by- 
product of operations aimed at something 


on 


{else does not alter the fact. 


Continued over a long period of time, 
this building up of balances or profits by 
the stabilization fund would be a threat 
to other countries which had remained 
on the gold standard. If the fund found 
itself with a surplus of dollars after 
buying them at low prices and selling 
them at high prices, it could convert this 
Lalartte into gold or otherwise cause gold 
tu be drawn out of the United States te 
England. There are those who insist 
that the British did exactly this and that 
they thus contributed to the flight of 
gold from America prior to the banking 
holiday and the original gold embargo, 

Latest British Efforts 

In any case, the abandonment of the 
gold standard by the United States places 
an additional burden upon England in 
her efforts to control the movements of 
the pound. With the dollar fluctuating 
widely, the value of the pound in the 
terms of the dollar is bound to move al- 
most widely. The interrelationship 
is less clear cut than that between the 
dollar and the’franc, because the franc 
is still immovable on a gold basis. 

If the British are continuing to use 
the depreciation of the pound as a means 
for gaining advantages in the field of 
international trade, the jumpy move- 
ments of the dollar are especially em- 
barrassing to them. Their efforts to con- 
trol the pound will have to be redoubled, 

It was almost to be expected then, that 
the British would want to increase their 
stabilizer, the equalization fund. This 
increase has been asked for. The fund, 
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apparently, 1s to be made as large as it © 


need be to perform its task. 
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Liniting Pies iF . . | 
f GUIDING INVESTOR BY BARING FACTS ABOUT SECURITIES 


Purpose to Restrict Regulation of Marketing of Stocks and Bonds to New Issues Explained in House Debate---Buyer Expected to 
Exercise Own Judgment---Legislation Aiméd Against Reticence of Financiers Rather Than Criminal Intent 


— OF Executive to 
 €ancel Contracts 


Ofiginal Proposal to Allow 


_Abrogation of All Federal 
‘Contracts Is Modified by 


House Committee 


Executive authority to abrogate Gov- 
ernment contracts as proposed in the 
original draft of the Independent Offices 
appropriation bill has been limited to 
transportation contracts such as ocean 
and air mail and agreements with star 
route carriers. 

The change was made by the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House after 
it was approved by the Director of the 
Butiget, Lewis Douglas. The original lan- 


guage would have given the President 
power to apply the cancellation clause 
to public building contracts as part of 
the general economy program. | 

In the bill as reported to the House May 
2 :the cancellation provision reads as 
foHows: 


SEC. 6. Whenever it shall appear to the 
President. in respect of any contract en- 
tered into by the United States prior to the 
date of enactment of this act for the trans- 
portation of persons and/or things, that the 
full performance of such contract is not 
required in. the public interest, and that 
modification or cancellation of such contract 
will result in substantial savings to the 
United States. the President is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, on or before 
April 30, 1935, to modify or cancel such con- 
tenet. 


Whenever the President shall modify or 
cancel any such contract he shall deter- 
mine just compensation therefor; and if the 
amount thereof, so determined by the Pres- 
ident, is unsatisfactory to the individual, 
firm, or corporation entitled to receive the 
same, such individual, firm, or corporation 
sHall be entitled to sue the United States 
to recover such further sum as, added 
said portion so received, will make up such 
amount as will be just compensation there- 
for, in the manner provided for by para- 
graph 20 of Section 41 and Section 250 of 
Title 28 of the United States Code: 

Provided, that where any such contract 
makes provision for settlement in the event 
of modification or cancellation, the amount 
of. just compensation as determined here- 
under shall not exceed such amount as is 
authorized by said contract, Any appropri- } 
ation out of which payments upon the 
swid contract were authorized to be made 
is hereby made available for the payment 
ot, such just compensation. 


Minority Report Filed 

In a minority report on the bill filed 
by. Representatives Bacon (Rep.), of Old 
Westbury, N. Y.; Taber (Rep.), of Au- 
burn, N. Y., and Thurston (Rep.), of Os- 
ceola, Iowa, this provision was criticized 
asi unnecessary in view of their con- 
tention that the Postmaster General is 
now clothed with authority to cancel or 
modify any mail contract. 

“This modification can be made with- 
out cost to the Government in almost 
every case,” says the report, “because the 
contracts themselves permit of modifica- 
tion or curtailment of services not re- 
quired. 

“Furthermore,” it adds, “there is ample 
authority for the cancellation of any con- 
tract which might be tainted with fraud 
or any improper conduct in connection 
with the making thereof. 

“Where a contract is entered into in 
good faith by the parties and is legally 
and properly made, it seems in these 
times the height of absurdity for the Gov- 
ernment to take the lead in the cancella- 
tion of such contracts. In the testimony 
before the committee there was no show- 
ing made of improper or unconscionable 
contracts or any that should be canceled 
in the interests of the Government, and 
furthermore, there was no estimate made 
of what the possible speculative damages 
might be should any of these contracts 
be--canceled. 

Danger of Contract Breach 

“Business recovery depends largely on 
confidence and good faith and for the 
Government to be the first to break either 
would, in our opinion, be the height of 
absurdity. From the standpoint of the 
Public Treasury. there is not enough 
money in the Treasury or in prospect to 
méet the damages which might ensue 
from the breach of these contracts. The 
Government is already subject to the 
highest and most speculative damages in 
any contract and particularly where the 
contract is for a term of years and in- 
volvés, as in\a good many of these cases, 
the development of trade routes on the 
ocean and in the air. We do not believe 
the section designed for or in the interest 
of Government economy. 

“We are prepared to go along with the 
Administration on any measure designed 
in the public interest and which will in 
the exercise of good faith effect economy 
to the Government. 

“If there were a contract which was 
tainted with fraud or improper conduct 
in connection with its inception and there 
Gid not exist proper legislation to relieve 
the. Government from it, we should be 
the first to propose such legislation. 

“We believe that the administrative 
power tc modify these contracts should 
be fully explored before Congress is asked 
to abrogate its power to give the President 
unlimited powers to cancel contracts.” 

The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. W. Howes, appeared before the 
Appropriations Committee April 26 on 
this phase of the bill, his testimony being 
reléased with the revort of the bill to 
the House. He was asked by Represent- 
ative Buchanan (‘Dem.), of Brenham, 
Tex. Chairman of the Committee, if he 
had in mind any specific contracts that 
should be canceled. Mr. Howes replied: 

“Phere are some contracts for exten- 
Sioys that were entered into on March 2 
in the face of an appropriation that was 
evidently going to be exceeded, and it 
seemed to me that they would be proper 
one$ to be considered for cancellation. At 
thestime they were entered into, increased 
expenditure was incurred.” 

Excerpts from the hearing follow: 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to get one 
question clear in my mind: You say you 
have the right through indirect means to 
accgmplish the cancellation of these con- 
traets, without this legislation that the 
Budget Bureau has sent up here? 

Mr. HOWES. I do not claim that 
cauge I do not know. That is what I have 
asked an opinion on. What the gentle- 
mag here referred to was that, no doubt, 
if @ person wanted to be arbitrary in our 
Bureau he could require certain schedules 
likes sending a ship out on a route at an 
inopportune time of the day, or like rout- 
ing* mail over one route more than an- 
othér, but that is something we would not 
caré to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think if that went 
to the courts, and they were convinced 
that that was your motive, or that you are 
adopting those means to void the contract, 
they would knock you higher than Haman. 

Can you give us a general idea of ap- 
proximately how many contracts you think 


be- 


Ought to be either canceled or modified, March 


U 


issuance and sale of securities. 


from the discussion follow: 


Mr. POU (Dem.), of Smithfield, N. C. 
Mr. Speaker, I am informed by mem- 


bers on both sides of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
that every line in the bill from begin- 
ning to end has been carefully con- 
sidered by that committee, and, inas- 
much as it comes here with the unani- 
mous support of that great and power- 
ful committee, after having given it 
such prolonged and careful considera- 
tion, the Committee on Rules felt that 
the House would not want the meas- 
ure thrown open to _ indiscriminate 
amendments, and in this belief we have 
reported this rule, and we hope it will 
be unanimously adopted. 


| Facts to Guide Investor | 


Mr. MAPES (Rep.), of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The object of the legislation, in 
brief, is to require those who issue se- 
curities to be sold to the public through 
the mails or by the use of the instru- 
ments of interstate commerce to fur- 
‘nish material information to the pub- 
lic about the securities which they are 
asking the public to buy. Of the 48 
States in the Union, all but one have 
some sort of blue-sky legislation. This 
law does not interfere with, but supple- 
ments, those laws and makes it impos- 
sible for dealers and underwriters to 
evade the State laws by the shipment 
of their securities and prospectuses and 
other material in interstate commerce 
or through the mails. 

The investing public should keep 
clearly in mind that this legislation 
does not contemplate that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will attempt to 
pass upon the soundness or unsound- 
ness of any security. The _ investor 
must do that for himself. It will make 
the material facts relating to any se- 
curity available to him if he cares to 
investigate them, but he must exer- 
cise his own judgment as to the merits 
of the investment. The bill expressly 
provides that it shall be unlawful for 
anyone to represent to a prospective 
purchaser that the Federal Trade 
Commission has in any way passed 
upon the merits or given approval to 
any security coming within the pur- 
view of the act. 

Mr. GREENWOOD (Dem.), of 
Washington, Ind. I think this panic 
has demonstrated one fact, that we 
have one of the worst banking sys- 
tems in the world, because many of 
the leading bankers of the country no 
longer have the old-time sense of 
ethics that the bankers of a former 
generation had. The banker has be- 
come so impersonal in dealing with 
the public that he no longer has a 
strict sense of ethics or pays attention 
to the strict detail of honest business 
like the bankers of a former day. The 
investment bankers send their men 
out and they are none too particular 
in telling the small banks or the in- 
vestors all the facts concerning the 
investments they are peddling over 
the country. The sale of such securi- 
ties has reached the point where it is 
a scandal and a gigantic racket in 
America, and the Federal Government 
is the agency to stop it. 

Mr. SABATH (Dem.), of Chicago, 
Ill. This bill does not go as far I had 
hoped it would go. I should like to see 


NDER a special rule limiting debate 
and amendment, the House May 5 
considered and passed the bill (H. R. 
5480) for Federal regulation of the 
The 
bill provides for the disclosure of the 
character of securities sold in inter- 
state and foreign commerce by the 
filing of information staternents with 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
for approval by the Commission of 
an issue before it is offered to the 
public. The debate was largely in ex- 
planation of the measure and it was 
passed by a unanimous vote. Excerpts 
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included in this bill a provision that 
would apply not only to the stocks 
that will be listed but to all stocks 
that have been listed on the many 
stock exchanges in the United States. 

We have today millions upon mil- 
lions of shares of stock outstanding 
that were at the time of listing of 
questionable value and are now of 
no value at all, but that are still be- 
ing. manipulated in. The gentlemen 
who control and manipulate the stock 
exchanges, hungry as. they are for 
profit and more profit, have listed 
stocks that should never have been 
listed, and they will continue for many 
years to unload worthless stocks upon 
the American people until we pass a 
law that will prevent them from per- 
petrating the frauds that have been 
practiced upon the people of this Na- 
tion for many years. 


| Bankers’ Responsibility 


Mr. RAYBURN (Dem.), of Bonham 
Texas. This bill is not so ‘much a re- 
sponse to the frauds of criminals as it 
is to the reticence of financiers. Today 
we are forced to recognize that the 
hired managers of great corporations 
are not as wise, not as conservative 
and sometimes are not as trustworthy 
as millions of American investors have 
been persuaded to believe. During the 
last 12 years, an era that is falsely 
designated as one of prosperity, Amer- 
ican people lost perhaps $100,000,000,000 
through the purchase of stocks and 
bonds. f 

This loss of an amount equal to per- 
haps a third of the total national 
wealth did not follow from the kind of 
confidence game against which parents 
warn their sons, It came through the 
leadership that the average investor 
had a right to believe that he could 
trust. 

Through the deliberate action of the 
hired officials of our greatest corpora- 
tions, we have had during the past 15 
years an amazing inflation of credit. 
More than $200,000,000,000 in bonds 
were issued and sold and are now out- 
standing. Hundreds of billions of stock 
were sold, not as offerings in highly 
speculative enterprises, but they were 
represented to be evidences of valuable 
equities in established and going con- 
cerns. 


Results of Incapacity 


These hired officials of our great cor- 
porations who permitted, who pro- 
moted, who achieved the extravagant 
expansion of the financial structure of 
their respective companies today pre- 
sent a pitiable spectacle. Five years 
ago they arrogated to themselves the 
greatest privileges. Safe from the piti- 
less publicity of Government supervi- 
sion, unrestrained by Federal statute, 
free from any formal control these few 
men, proud, arrogant, and blind, drove 
the country to financial ruin. Some of 
them are fugitives from justice in for- 
eign lands; some of them have com- 
mitted suicide; some of them are under 
indictment; some of them are in 
prison; all of them are in terror of 
the consequences of their own deeds. 

Let me repeat that what we seek to 
attain by this enactment is to make 
available to the prospective purchaser, 
if he is wise enough to use it, all in- 
formation that is pertinent that would 
put him on notice and on guard, and 
then let him beware. On the other 
hand, we demand of the seller that he 
give full and complete information 
with reference to the security offered, 
under penalty of both civil and crim- 
inal liability if he evades or conceals 
material facts. 

Mr. KELLER (Dem.), of Ava, IIl. 
Does the gentleman mean to say that’ 
all stocks now listed on all of the stock 
exchanges are entirely free from the 
operation of this law? 


Mr. RAYBURN. They are to this 
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extent. If a company has put its stock 
upon the market but goes out and 
buys that up and makes a new issue, 
then that new issue will come under 
the provisions of this bill. If a corpo- 
ration had authorized an issue and 
had sold none of it and holds it in 
its treasury, that all comes under this 
bill. If it has sold 10 per cent or 20 
per cent or 50 per cent, what it still 
holds in its treasury is subject to the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. KELLER. Why should it not ap- 
ply to all stocks already issued? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Frankly, the com- 
mittee discussed that very thoroughly, 
and we doubt very seriously whether 
or not we can do that, and we doubt 
very seriously whether or not it would 
be very helpful in trying to gather up 
those stocks that are scattered through- 
out the country. 

Mr. COX (Dem.), of Camilla, Ga. Is 
it the position of the gentleman that 
Congress has a right te supervise and 
control, or exercise any influence what- 
soever, upon the information of a cor- 
poration, which is a thing done entirely 
within the domain of the State? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not at all, and if 
a man does not intend to sell these 
securities in interstate commerce he is 
not compelled to register them. 


Status of Former Issues 


Mr, COX. Does not the gentleman 
see in this measure the projection of 
the Federal power, under Congress ex- 
ercising its authority under the com- 
merce clause, to the point of uproot- 
ing and destroying all police power of 
States, insofar as the regulation of 
purely intrastate matters are con- 
cerned? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; because this 
bill specifically provides that nothing 
in this act shall be construed to in 
anywise interfere with any State law 
on this subject, but it goes further 
than that and says that the States 
shall be protected, and that it shall 
be unlawful to ship into a State 
through the instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce or the mails, a security, 
the sale of which is prohibited in that 
State. 

Mr. PARKER (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y. 
Mr. Chairman, no one could possibly 
object to the principles set forth in 
this bill. There are certain clauses in 
the bill that I personally do not like. 

This is the worst time in the history 
of the country to write a bill of this 
kind. It is written in the spirit of 
prejudice, because we have had before 
us in the past three or four years 
perfectly colossal, rotten failures in sev- 
eral large corporations and in several 
of the large banks of the country, 
which does not leave us in the proper 
mental attitude to write a bill of this 
magnitude and have it as clear as it 
should be. We are very apt to bend 
over backwards. 

Two things must be considered in 
connection with this bill. We want to 
protect the gullible investor, the in- 
vestor who has been imposed upon. 
This is tremendously important. But 
more important is the protection of the 
honest business man upon the success 
of whose business depends the success 
of the country. Under present condi- 
tions we are apt to think only of the 
man who has lost his money and not 
think of protecting the men who are 
trying to do business and do business 
honestly. 

If you should follow out the policy 
of making the directors civilly liable— 
I would make them criminally liable 
for any misstatements if they were 
made intentionally, but that is a dif- 
ferent proposition—when you make a 
man liable for a misstatement when 
he has employed the very best ac- 
countants he can get, the very best 
engineers he can get, the very best ap- 
praisers he can get, and then he sits 
in his office with the board of directors 
and they go over fhese figures and use 
the utmost diligence in setting forth 
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what is correct, I believe they should 
have the opportunity to go before the 
Commission and prove that they did 
not know and therefore should not be 
held. The burden of proof under this 
bill is not on the buyer; the burden, 
of proof is on the director, and he 
must go before the Commission and 
prove that he did not make a false 
statement knowingly. 

Mr. SAMUEL B. HILL (Dem.), of 
Marian, Kans. Section 18 prohibits 
the sale through the channels of in- 
terstate commerce in the States hav- 
ing so-called “blue-sky laws,” and the 
language is: “To sell or deliver, di- 
rectly or indirectly.” 

To what extent does that section pro- 
hibit sending through the mails of 
advertising matter, circulars, newspa- 
pers, or by radio, which does not result 
in a sale or delivery, directly or indi- 
rectly, of the securities? In other 
words, does it prohibit. the advertising 
through the channels of interstate 
commerce within those States, without 
first having complied with the securi- 
ties acts of the various States? 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Yes. I 
am not clear upon that, but my im- 
pression is that it does. 

Mr. KELLER (Dem.), of Ava, Ill. 
Why was not a bill of this kind writ- 
ten some years ago? 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Your 
powers of prophecy are just as good 
as mine. I could not tell. 

Mr. KELLER. Not to embarrass the 
gentleman, but what I am trying to 
ask is, could this not have been pre- 
vented if a proper law had been passed 
years ago? 


Corporate Growth 


Mr. PARKER of New York. It could 
have been prevented, but still this 
speculation of the last four or five 
years is what brought this to the pub- 
lic attention.. As the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Rayburn, so well pointed 
out, corporate interests did not amount 
to much 20 years ago. They have 
grown by leaps and bounds until prac- 
tically everything in this country is 
run by corporations, and we are all 
stockholders. There are very few of 
us who have any property except 
pieces of paper which represent an 
interest in a certain corporation. 

Mr. DOBBINS (Dem.), of Cham- 
paign, Ills. As I understand the bill, 
it does not exempt the securities of 
public-utilities companies? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No. 


Mr. DOBBINS.. The only public 
utilities securities which are excepted 
are common carriers. 


. Mr. BULWINKLE. Common car- 
riers come under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. STUDLEY (Dem.), of Flushing, 
N. Y. Is this bill intended to reach 
municipal bonds? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No; 
exempt. 

Mr. STUDLEY. Is the bill intended 
to reach bonds of irrigation districts 
or levee-improvement districts? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Those are 
exempted. 

Mr. STUDLEY. There is nothing in 
the bill which could prevent the is- 
suance of these bonds and their sale 
in interstate commerce? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The act does 
not apply to any subdivision of a State 
government or any instrumentality of 
any State government. 

Mr. BRITTEN (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill. 
Is there anything in this bill which 
will preclude an issuing house from 
carrying in its advertisements the fact 
that an issue has been listed with the 
Federal Trade Commission, or ap- 
proved by the United States Govern- 
ment, and by so doing convey a false 
representation of its character? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON (Dem.), of Birm- 
ingham, Ala. If the gentleman will 
permit, that subject is covered by, sec- 


they are 


all 
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sibly, but it is a very slender thread to 


dreamed that such a construction could 
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e 
tion 22 of the bill and is fully covered 
to the satisfaction of everyone. 

Mr. BECK (Rep.), of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Chairman, that this bill has 
been drawn with great care and that 
its aims are very praiseworthy is a 
question about which I imagine no 
Member of this House will disagree. 
There are phases in it, however, that 
seem fo. me to justify the careful con- 
sideration of the House. My chief con- 
cern is that the bill is a perversion of 
the commerce power to accomplish 
ends that, if the Constitution means 
anything, were reserved to the police 
powers of the States. The act is de- 
signed to be supported, as far as con- 
stitutional power is concerned, upon 
two grounds: One, the power of the 
United States over post roads, and, 
therefore, the mails; and the other the 
commerce clause. 

The power over the mails is a much 
broader power than the power over 
interstate commerce. The United 
States mails are the instrumentality of 
the Government, and therefore, while 
its power with respect to those mails 
is not absolute or arbitrary, yet it is 
much broader than that over that in- 
definable field called “interstate com- 
merce” as to which the citizen has the 
primary and fundamental right to en- 
gage in interstate commerce. This right 
was not created by the Constitution. 

Let us consider this question realisti- 
cally. A group of business men project 
a corporate enterprise. 

Is that interstate commerce? No. 

Their lawyers prepare the papers for 
a charter and the form of the secur- 
ities. 

Is that interstate commerce? No. 

They then list the securities and sell 
them on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Is that interstate commerce? No; 
even when the buyer, represented by 
a New York broker, lives in another 
State. 

Securities, negotiable or otherwise, 
may then be shipped from New York 
to another State. 

Is that interstate commerce? Pos- 
hang Federal supervision of corporate 
securities upon it. No one has hitherto 


be put upon the commerce power until 
the “brain trust” evolved the idea. 

This bill, on its face, shows that it 
seeks a power to reach police regula- 
tions which the States ought to have 
passed. 


| How About Bankers? | 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN (Dem.), of Hart- 
ford, Conn. I believe this bill would 
have been stronger if bankers had been 
includéd. I believe if the bill had in- 
cluded issues heretofore made it would 
be stronger, but as I said a moment 
ago, none of us is so optimistic as to 
contend that this measure is 100 per 
cent perfect. It is a very grent stride 
forward, however. 

Mr. CANNON (Dem.), of Milwaukee, 
Wis. Why is it when any measure 
ever comes up before this House or be- 
fore the Senate, which affects big busi- 
ness and affects bankers, that they 
always sneak out in some way? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Unfortunately, 
that is true, but in this measure they 
are going to be held to certain ac- 
counting. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, it ought 
to be said that investment bankers and 
all bankers who deal in the securities 
of other corporations do come under 
tHe provisions of this bill. They will 
be required to furnish the information 
which these statements require. They 
are held to strict accountability for the 
truth of the statements of all material 
facts which they make, the same as 
other people are. The only provision 
which relates to the exemption of 
bankers is the one which exempts se- 
curities iskued by a national bank and 
in certain cases State banks. * 





Creating New System for Restoration of Farm Prices 


eel —_ + 
Operating Plans Are 
Being Perfected as 
Passage Nears 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Department believes that, where this 
the case, a second farmer should be 
chosen instead 

Cooperation of all parties involved is 
necessary to make ihe plan successful, 
Secretary Wallace says. 

Practical Operation 

“The administration of the new farm 
bill,” Mr. Wallace said, “will be practical 
and it will be fair. I have no sympathy 
with the attempts to set class against 
class. As I see it, the farm bill is an at- 
tempt to obtain even-handed justice, but 
it will be a failure unless we can promote 
the psychology by which all groups will 
cooperate. 

“I fully agree that along with a rise in 
farm prices, there must be an increase in 
consumer purchasing power. Though to- 
Gay consumers are paying farmers for 
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in the domestic air-mail service, and how 
much the saving would be? 

Mr. HOWES. We are confronted right 
now, due to the decrease in the appropria- 
tion and what is being expended under the 
present contracts, with the necessity of 
effecting a cut for the next fiscal year of 
over $5,000,000. The appropriation has 
been cut $4,460,000, and the appropriation 
was being exceeded. We have sent out 
notices to all the contractors in the Air 
Mail Service that we expected to take off 
2 certain percentage of what we were pay- 
ing them for the month of June in order 
to bring us within our appropriation. We 
have heard from all of them but two com- 
panies, voluntarily accepting that reduc- 
tion. We are now expending under the 
present contracts at a rate a little over 
$20,000,000, and we will have to cut down 
to $15,000,000, which is the appropriation. 
We will have to cut off about $5,000,000 
or more, at some place. Now, in the face 
of that condition, the reduction has to be 
niade. I do not claim there was anything 
wrong about these contracts made on 
2, but I do claim it was a mighty 
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food only about 60 per cent as much as 
they normally should, nevertheless they 
feel unable to pay more. Of course, after 
three or four months, the increased farm 
purchasing’ power brought about by the 
operation of this Act should decrease city 
unemployment materially; but that may 
not be enough. I hope that a plan may 
be agreed upon which will bring about a 
definite expansion of city activity. 
Human Relationship 

“From the old era of the heediless ex- 
pensionist and the rugged individualist, 
I think we are ready to turn to a new era 
of better human relationships, with the 
emphasis less on production than on an 
equitable distribution of the fruits of pro- 
duction. We can, if we will, grant to the 
city laborer and to the farmer alike that 
higher standard of living which logically 
helongs to them as a result of their in- 
creased productive efficiency. Certainly we 
can no longer tolerate a situation in which 
the more a man produces, the less he re- 
ceives for his labor.” 

Meanwhile, Federal Government offi- 
cials were cheered by news of rapidly 
rising prices for farm products and a 
sharp increase in purchasing power of the 
farmer to a level higher than a year 
ago, giving definite promise of a reversal 
of the trend of 1932 which sent the total 
gross farm income down for the year to 
$5,143,000,000 the lowest amount since such 
records were begun by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1909. 

Economists generally have contended 


poor time to make them when we were 
already spending at a rate in excess of the 
amount appropriated and when those con- 
tracts added about $154,000 of expense. 
Mr. TABER. If we had to pay damages 
to the contractors, would you save any- 
thing, or would they be able to prove as 
much damages as the balance under the 
contracts for the term would amount to? 
Mr. HOWES. In some cases they might. 
Mr. TABER. So you cannot tell any- 
thing about whether you could save any- 
thing by cancellation of contracts, or not? 
Mr. HOWES. That is what we want to 
know. We wanted an opinion as to the 
validity of those contracts. That is why 
we asked for an opinion from the Comp- 
troller General on the very point that you 
|} gentlemen are speaking about now. 


that the first step in restoring prosperity 
to the Nation is restoration of purchas- 
ing power to the farmer. This great group 
of the population, totaling some 32,242,- 
006 persons living on farms, or about 
cneé fourth of the Nation’s people, has a 
potential buying power that produces a 
tremendous effect on business and in- 
dustry in general. 


Secretary Wallace’s Letter 
To Governors of States 

Secretary Wallace's letter to the Gov- 
ernors, the first action taken to place the 
farm relief bill actually in operation, fol- 
lows: 

“My dear Governor: In order to guide 
the administration of the Farm Act in 
its production adjustment phases, it has 
been suggested that we set up State Ad- 
visory Committees, and call them into 
action as soon as possible after the act 
has passed. I favor a decentralized ad- 
ministration of the act, and I count 
greatly upon the aid and counsel of those 
intimately -familiar with State and local 
conditions. 

“In greater detail, the suggestion is 
this: Upon passage of the act there be 
named in each State where administraion 
is to be effective, a Staite Advisory Com- 
mitte of five members: The Governor, 
the Commissioner or Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Director of Extension, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
a farmer. The Director of Extension will 
serve as Secretary of the Committee 

“The reasons for naming the first three 
executive members are obvious. As for 
the fourth, the Chief Justice, it is the 
belief of those who have laid this plan 
before me that he would bring to the Com- 
mission not only additional prestige, but 
indication of a thoroughly nonpartisan 
attitude. 

“The farmer member of this State ad- 
visory committee should, we feel, be named 
last, and announced by this Department 
ef Agriculture, preferably from a list of 
nominations forwarded by the first’ four 
members of your committee, through its 
secretary, the director of extension, to this 
Department. He should be a farmer su- 
perior to divisions and rivalries, and as 
nearly as possible representative. 


| “This committee will serve in advisory 


capacity to the State administrator of the 
Farm Emergency Adjustment Act. It is 


proposed in general that the director of | 


extension, himself or a member of his 
force, shall become State administrator. 


The existing extension set-up is so well | 
fitted and its personnel so well trained | 


and prepared to attack the large problems 
ef production adjustment which confront 
us, that the thing to do is now to move 
them into action in this new direction, 
with all possible local and, for the most 
part, voluntary backing and aid. If the 
State advisory committee has, however, 
further nominations for the position of 
State administrator, it will, under the plan 
‘of initial organization which I here am 
putting before you, forward such nomina- 
t‘on or nominations, through the director 
of extension, to this Department. 

“The organization proposed would nat- 
urally be set moving more rapidly in some 
States than in others. We must, when the 
act passes, move first and fastest in States 
with considerable acreages of the basic 
crops named in the bill. I am laying be- 
fore you now this general plan, and shall 
welcome from you indication whether, 


when the time comes, you will be willing’ 


tc serve the Nation along the lines indi- 
cated, and whether you think the other 
officials indicated would be willing to serve 
similarly.” 


Farm Price Index 
's Moving Upward 


The farm price index compiled by the 
Department as of April 15 st6éod at 53 per 
cent of the prewar level, a gain of 3 points 
since March 15 and the highest in five 
months, and the trend since the middle 
oi April has been upward. The index of 
prices was still 6 points below that of 
April 15, 1932, but prices of the things 
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Practical 
_ Promised by Secre- 
tary Wallace 


tually sold, was $4,201,000,000, and produc- 


Operation | 


Savings Effeeted 


In Fund Covering 
Separate Offices 


Additional Authority to the 
President for Economy 
Carried in Supply Bill Re- | 
ported to the House 


| Carrying an appropriation of $535,573,- 
| 936, giving the President authority to add 
a list of specific items to his economy pro= 
| gram, limiting his power to cancel Federal 
contracts to those relating to transporta- 
tion and providing for a stagger system of 
| Government employment, the Independent 
Offices appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
| 1934 was reported to the House May 2. 
The measure is $467,741,045 under that 
| vetoed by President Hoover at the close of 


|the last Congress and compares with ap- 


| propriations of $1,024,286,041 for the cur- 


|rent fiscal period. A cut of $460,000,634 is 
| made in the Veterans’ Administration. 
General Legislation 
| In reporting the bill the Committee 
|Says: “The President in transmitting esti- 
}mates for this bill submitted also for in- 
clusion a number of paragraphs of general- 
| legislation to enable him to conduct the 
| affairs of the Executive Branch with the 
| utmost economy. While some of these 
matters are recommended in revised form, 
| there has been no substantial variance by 
the revision in ihe ultimate saving to be 
| effected. 
| “Generally, the several paragraphs con- 
fer upon the President authority to take 
| appropriate action to bring about economy. 
| It is not possible at this time to estimate 
| the amount that may be saved annually 
in each particular instance as the result 
of the Executive action to be taken there- 
| under, but the aggregate will extend into 
the millions. 
Balancing the Budget 
| “The balancing of the budget for the 
next fiscal year 1s a tremendous problem, 
Toward this end, authority has been 
granted to the President to adjust vet- 
| erans’ benefits and he has already exer- 
cised that authority, reflecting in this bill 
a reduction in the veterans’ appropria- 
tions under those in the bill that failed 
,in the 72d Congress of $460,000,000. Other 
substantial economies must and will be 
| made. This general legislation will assist 
|in accomplishing a part of the economy 
|program and the Committee is of the 
opinion that the request for its inclusion 
| in the bill should be complied with to help 
| toward that end.” 


Staggering Employment 

| The provision for staggering Govern- 
|ment employment was written into the 
bill at the last moment by the committee. 
| It enables Department heads to furlough 
employes for not more than 90 days in 
; any one year in order to spread work 
among.the largest possible number.’ Re- 
| tirement of civil service employes after 30 
| years is made permissive instead of man-= 
datory: 

The President is authorized in his dis- 

cretion to furlough on half pay officers of 
Army, Marine Corps, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
| Coast Guard and to reduce or suspend 
| extra flight pay in the Army, Navy and 
| the Coast Guard. Also he is given au- 
thority to transfer $4,000,000 of Merchant 
Fleet Corporation funds to the Post Office 
Department to meet the costs of foreign 
mails. > 
Other Reductions 

The bill cuts the appropriation for the 
Civil Service Commission to $1,050,000, 
which means dropping from the pay roll 

| 150 of its 618 employes. 

It reduces to $2,487,700 the appropria- 
tion for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, a reduction of $388,583. 

It provides for the Federal Farm Board 
for the next fiscal year $1,050,000, though 
the Board is to be merged into the new 
“Farm Credit Administration,” the Farm 
Board's funds to be transferred to that 
administration when the consolidation be- 
comes effective. 

It reduces the funds for the Federal 
Radio Commission by $140,427 to $640,000, 
this reduction to be met by some dis- 
missals and by closing of the Commis- 
sion’s offices at Denver, Colo.; St. Paul, 
Minn., and possibly Kansas City. 

For the Federal Trade Commission the 
bill would.appropriate $920,000, a reduc- 
tion of $181,500, and the total includes 
$230,000 specifically to complete the in- 
vestigation of public utilities. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is cut from $7,137,639 to $5,040,000. 

The Veterans’ Administration was to 
have had $966,838,634 and the new bill 
carries $506,838,000, a reduction of $460,- 
| 000,634. 

The Shipping Board and 
are similarly reduced. 


| Pla 


other offices 


n to Liberalize 


tion expenses were $2,899,000,000, leaving | 


$1,302,000,000 for farmers after production 
expenses were deducted. 


Gross farm income last year was the 
lowest in 23 years of statistical records by 
the Bureau. Cash income declined from 
$10,286,000,000 in 1929 to $4,201,000,000 in 
1932, a decline of 59 per cent. Total pro- 
duction expenses, including wages to hired 
labor, interest and taxes payable, declined 
from $5,629,000,000 to $2,899,009,000 during 
the same period. The most drastic decline 
in expenditures was for farm machinery, 
building materials, and fertilizer. 

The Bureau points out that “income 
available for farmers’ capital, labor, and 
management last year provided no return 
on investment, and fell short by nearly 
$1,200,000,000 of paying the farm family 
for their labor even at the reduced wage 
rates for hired labor.” This is the third 
successive year in which the income avail- 
able to farm operators after paying pro- 
duction expenses has been insufficient to 
provide a return to the farm family for 
their labor equal to that of hired labor. 
| Although the reduction in farm income 
from 1929 to 1932 was general for all farm 
products, producers of livestock and live- 
stock products in general fared better than 
| did the producers of crops. Since 1929 the 


gross income from crops has declined about | 
61 per cent, whereas income from livestock | 


land livestock products declined about 53 
| per cent. The decline in income from 
|grains and cotton was especially marked, 


, Anti-trust Statutes 
‘Formula Is Embodied in Bill 


Introduced in Senate 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


tremes are equally bad. My bill therefore 
States that the public interest requires a 
fair and reasonable compensation to pro- 
cucers of average ability and efficiency, 
and to labor, and a fair price to consum- 
ers, and forbids the use of an approved 
contract for the purpose of enhancing 
prices beyond a fair and reasonable price 
based on all fair and reasonable items of 
cost plus a fair profit. 

“The bill grants exemption from the 
anti-trust laws to all approved contracts 
and all acts performed pursuant thereto, 
and makes such approved contracts legal 
and enforceable. It provides, however, for 
the revocation of the approval if prices 
are enhanced beyond cost and a fair profit, 
‘or if the contract is no longer in the pub- 
lic interest or if the parties anisrepresented 
the facts upon their application for ap- 
proval, and in case of revocation of ap- 
proval, the exemption from the anti-trust 
laws is lost 

“This bill does not contemplate compul- 
sory Governmnet regulation of prices of 
goods or commodities, but will check those 
industries which voluntarily apply for Gov- 


farmers buy had come down enough tO|amounting to approximately 75 per cent! ernment approval of contracts that might 
result in a net increase in the purchasing | for grains, and 69 per cent for cotton. The \be prohibited by the anti-trust laws; and 
power of farm products as compared with | income frorh hogs in 1932 was only about | these industries must, in return, agree to 


a, year ago. The index of farm purchasing 
power April 15 was 53, compared to 52 
in April, 1932. 


lone-third that in 1929. 
| Gross inocme from dairy products is re- 
ported to have declined less than that for 


|submit to Government jurisdiction over 
| the reasonableness of the prices to be 
charged by them, so as to protect the pub- 


A decline of nearly $6,800,000,000 in gross any other major commodity during the} lic against unreasonably excessive prices. 


farm income from 1929 to 1932, or about 
57 per cent, is estimated by the Bureau. 
Gross income from farm production in 


| four-year pericd. 
| ‘This sharp curtailment in purchases of 
| machinery and repairs on buildings means 


| “In brief, realizing that industry cannot 
| be Stabilized by congressional edict, the 


j bill permits industry to stabilize itself 


1932 was $5,143,000,000; value of products|that farmers are using up their capital) through cooperative agreements, and at 


retained for consumption 
cash income, or the value of products ac- 


; 


| will tend to restrict farm production. 


$942,000,000; |equipment, and if it is long continued it|the same time protects the public against 


| the extortionate practices of monopolies,” 
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Senator Bulkley Explains Provisions of Pend-| 
ing Legislation; Qualifications for | 


Banks Are Described | 
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. and paid in, the stockholders would pro- 
ceed to elect their directors and take over | 
the management of the business of the | 
new banking unit, which would thus be- | 
come a full-fledged national bank. | 

“If subscriptions should not be forth- 
coming for a new bank, the Insurance 
Corporation would have the right to turn 
over the going business of the new bank- | 
ing unit to any approved banking insti-| 
tution already in existence which might | 
be willing to take over the assets and lia- | 
bilities of the new banking unit upon} 
making a showing that its own condition | 
was such as to enable it safely to do so.| 


tem. The bill, therefore, provides that 
whenever che aggregate debit, represent- | 


ing losses to the Insurance Corporation, 
shall exceed an amount equal to one- | 
fourth of 1 per cent of the total deposit 
liabilities of all the member banks, there | 
shall be an assessment of one-fourth of 1 | 
per cent of such liability made against | 
all member banks, and the amount col- 
lected from such assessments will be| 


In that manner losses will be promptly 
restored to the Insurance Corporation. 
“It will, of course, be found after com- 


credited to the deposit insurance sromptly | 
1 
| 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
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American Isolation Nearing End}--Plans for World Economic and Monetary 


Conference---Unrest in Cuba and South America 


Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon May 6 


The End of Isolation. A new American policy 
of international cooperation is in the making. 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, says “the old 
policy of isolation has broken down.” European 
statesmen say that in withdrawing from its old 
isolation, the United States has laid the basis 
for a policy of closer cooperation for the preser- 
vation of peace. : , 

Events significant of this new American policy 
are occurring in both the United States and in 
Europe. In Washington, where talks with Italy’s 
Finance Minister, Signor Jung, and other foreign 


and prices of wheat and to recommend measures 
for adoption at the Economic Conference in June. 
A similar wheat conference was held in London 
two years ago. At that time a plan for limiting 
exports and raising wheat prices was propased, 
but it failed because the United States was un- 
able to control exports of wheat from this coun- 
try. Now, under the new farm bill, the Ameri- 
can Government will have authority to control 
éxports of any basic agricultural commodity. If 
the old plan is revived, therefore, the prospects 
of agreement should be brighter. 


Employment Plan 


| Discards System of Payments to 
Employers for Hiring 
Additional Help 


| The German government has decided to 
; abandon the Von Papen employment plan, 
whereby employers were paid by the state 
|to employ additional workers. 

This information was made public by 
the Department of Commerce on the basis 
|of a report from its Berlin office. 

The Von Papen plan was inaugurated in 
the Fall of 1932, when it was hoped that 
such action would stimulate business activ- 
ity. One of the outstanding features of 
the plan was the issuance of premiums up 
to 700,000,000 marks for additional em- 
|ployment pf labor. It is believed that 
only 120,000,000 marks of the fund was 
used under provisions of the plan, the re- 
port said. : 

Part of the plan also provided for an 
jabtatement of taxes to all persons who 


| plete administration of the affairs of any | 
Procedure If Funds | closed bank, that the realization will be| 


envoys are proceeding, President Roosevelt is 
paying much attention to disarmament, security 


paid turnover, trade, land, or transporta- | 
tion taxes. This abatement was granted | 
ia the form of tax eértificates. These tax | 
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Germany Abandons Tyade Conditions: { 7 
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Abroad Analyzed? j 


InWeekly Review 


Developments in Canada and, ) 


Great Britain During the 
| Week Are Surveyed by 
Commerce Department _ 


Recent developments in business and in- 
dustry in Canada and Great Britain aré 


summarized by the Department of Com« 


merce on the basis of reports from. its... 


representatives stationed in those coun- 

| tries. 

tries follow: i 
++ + 


ve 


The summaries for the two couni-' 


Canada.—The immediate effect in Can- * 


|ada of the embargo on gold shipments 


from the United States and the decline in. 


quotations for dollars has been an advance | 


in commodity prices, especially wheat, - 
livestock, silver, copper, lead, 
| Security quotations also have 


and zing. = 


Are Not Recéived 


“In either case, whether the new bank- | 
ing unit should, by the subscription of | 
new capital,,become a new national bank, | 
or whether it should be merged into an | 
existing institution, it would, as I have) 
just explained, have complete liquidity of | 
its assets. In fact, its liquidity would at| 
first be too great to permit of profitable: 
operation. It would therefore be sound | 
business to draw on its credit with the 
Insurance Corporation in order to acquire | 
loans and investments yielding a better | 
return than the interest which would | 
be allowed by the Insurance Corporation, | 
and nothing could be more natural than 
that it would want to acquire all of the 
sound loan accounts of its customers, the 
depositors which it inherited from the 

‘ old bank which it had to close. 

“The new bank, therefore, would be; 
the natural and normal customer to buy 
from the receiver the sound assets of the | 
old bank, leaving the frozen and ques- 
tionable items to be liquidated through | 
the receivership. The same consideration 
would apply, of course, if a previously 
existing institution should take over these 
deposit liabilities; it would most nat- 
urally want to use some of its cash assets 
to buy the sound loans of the closed bank. 

“So much for the transfer and contin-| 
uation of the business of a closed bank. 
Now, let us see how the Insurance Cor- 
poration will work out on the other end 
of the situation. Having obligated itself 
to the new. banking unit in an amount! 
equal to the entire net deposit liabilities 
of the,closed bank, and having thus as- 
sured the depositors the full amount of 
their deposits, the Insurance Corporation 
becomes subrogated to the rights of those 
depositors against the closed bank. 
Corporation Itself 
May Act as Receiver 

“The bill provides that the Corporation 
shall itself be appointed receiver if the | 
closed institution happens to be a national 
bank and that it may accept appointment 
as receiver of a State member bank if 
that is possible under the laws of the 
State in which the member bank was in- 
corporated. In either case, it must pro- 
ceed at once to determine the probable 
realizable value of the depositors’ claims 
which it has thus acquired. 

“Pursuant to that determination the 
estimated value of those claims will be 
set up on the books of the Insurance Cor- 
poration as a sound asset. The amount 
of this must, of course, be less than the | 
amount of the deposit liability which the 
Insurance Corporation has been obliged 
to assume. This difference represents the 
estimated loss of the particular transac- | 
tion, and will be charged immediately 
against a deposit insurance account. 





“The losses charged against that deposit | 
insurance account must be made good | 
from time to time by assessments against | 


the banks which are members of the sys- 


|my disposal here. 


|cient to pay all losses. 


| and time deposits. 


that ultimately there will be an adjusting 
debit or credit entry in the deposit insur- | 
ance account. Such adjusting entries will | 
in all probability be relatively small in | 
amount. The Insurance Corporation will | 
keep itself sound and solvent by requiring | 
its members to pay losses promptly from | 
time to time as frequently as estimated 
losses may aggregate an amount equal 
to one-fourth of 1 per cent of the deposit | 
liabilities of member banks. | 

“Now, having set up the appropriate loss | 
charge to the;deposit insurance account, 
the Insurance Corporation proceeds, as 
receiver, to liquidate the assets of the | 
closed bank in an orderly manner and to | 


| either more or less than the estimate, = | 
| 


| collect the stockholders’ liability. 


“It is proper to inquire whether the | 
member banks can reasonably afford to) 


|pay the assessments which will be made 


against them from time to time to meet 
losses. This general question is too large 
to treat with finality in the brief time at 
The losses to bank de- 
positors over the course of the last few 
years are, of course, staggering in amount. 
It is fair to presume, however, that if, as 
provided in the Glass bill, the only banks | 


| which will be permitted to participate in 


the insurance system are those which are | 
now able to pass a thorough and search- | 
ing examination, the probability of any 
substantial loss within that system will be 
reduced to a minimum. 


Qualifications Required 
Of Participating Banks 

“There was a time, prior to the recent | 
increase in bank casualties, when over a | 


considerable period of years an annual | 
assessment of one-thirtieth of 1 per cent 


'of deposit liabilities of all the banks in 


the United States would have been suffi- 
With a proper | 
rigid examination of member banks as a 
condition precedent to membership in the | 
insurance system, and with diligent and 
efficient. supervision to follow, it is not too 
much to hope that the occasional assess- 
ment of one-fourth of 1 per cent of de- 
posit liabilities will come at intervals sat- | 


| isfactorily infrequent. 


“The Glass bill prohibits member banks 
from paying interest upon demand de- 
posits, and authorized the Federal Reserve 
Board te regulate the interest on savings 
Without attempting at | 
this time to submit complete proof, I ven- 
ture to express the view that the amount 
saved to the banks by restrictions on the 
payment of interest on deposits will be 
more than enough to pay the assessments | 
made by the Insurance Corporation on ac- 
count of losses. | 

“On the other hand, depositors will be 
more than compensated for the elimina- | 
tion of interest on demand deposits and | 
its possible reduction on time and savings | 
deposits, by the effective insurance which 
this bill provides against loss, and against 





Better Financial Service to Farmers 


the freezing up of deposit credit.” 


In Reorganization of Credit Activities 


{Continued from Page 7.] 


more profound change has been wrought | 


by the general motorizing of transporta- 
tion. 


“Much of the submarginal areas in New | 


York consists of hilly land better suited 


to growing trees than to any other pur- 
pose. In part for the purpose of benefit- 
ing agriculture and in part to realize other 
values, the State has in process of ac- 
complishment, a program of reforestation 
on a broad scale. A part of that program 
is to give encouragement to individuals 
and communities to reforest submarginal 
jands. 

“This encouragement is given by State 
appropriations to supplement county funds, | 
by the furnishing of young trees free to| 
public authorities and by furnishing them 
at cost to private individuals. Special pro- 
visions for the taxation of reforested land 
are another means of encouragement. 


Agricultural Security 


Under Cooperative System 


“An essential part of the general scheme 
is the planning of agricultural production. | 
Along with the reforestation program in 
New York State has gone an economic | 
land survey, which not only indicates the | 
cubmarginal areas suitable for reforesta- 
tion but points out the direction in which 
agricultural production should be de- 
veloped. 

“Values inherent in this survey include | 
the saving of unnecessary expense for de-| 
velopment of unprofitable areas, the loca- 
tion of roads, schools, and even villages | 
where they will most usefully serve the 
needs of the population and a saving of | 
expense of such developments where they | 
will not be permanently useful. With a 
more logical concentration of farm produc- 
tion communities can be better served with 
schools, roads, power lines, telephones, and 
all the other facilities that contribute to 
a most satisfactory form. of living. 

“Out of my experience in the State of | 
New York, I have come to believe that 
there is great hope for economic progress 
by the farmer through cooperative or- 
ganization. I realize that there are many | 
difficulties’ in the road of cooperation 
They are notxall the result of opposition 
by external enemies; probably a large 
proportion of"them are internal, but there 
is no need for despair because there are 
many failures in cooperative enterprises. | 

There are also many failures in pri-| 
vate business. I doubt if the proposition | 
of failures in farmers’ cooperatives is as| 
high. To those who object to the inva- | 
sion of what they regard as the legitimate | 
field of private business by farmer co- | 
operative enterprises, the answer should | 
be made that anything which contributes | 
to the economic stability of the farming) 
industry contributes also to the general | 
stability of our industrial life. 


| this scattering of governmental 


1916, has given its attention to the de- 


velopment of a sound system of finance, 


both for the individual farmer and for 
cooperative credit organizations, as well 
as cooperative marketing organizations. 
In recent years there have been added 
emergency measures which provide direct | 
loans for farmers, and it is due to the| 
unfortunate conditions that have pre-| 
vailed that an element of subsidy has! 


| entered and the valuable principle of co- | 


operation has been to a degree sacrificed. 
Other illogical features have developed, | 


| the most conspicuous of which is that the | 


Government has created a number of | 
separate agencies, all concerned with the! 
farmers’ credit problem, with large in-| 
dependent organizations and often with 
conflicting policies. Thoughtful men, in- | 
terested in farm financing, have deplored | 
effort, 
which was due more to circumstances 
than to lack of forethought, and have | 
foreseen that a consolidation of this gov- | 
ernmental assistance to farmers in their | 
credit problems must eventually occur. | 

“We are now in the midst of the prob- 
lem of effecting that consolidation. The 
new agency created is the Farm Credit 
Administration. It will come into active 
functioning the latter part of this month. 

“The agencies to be consolidated are: | 
The Federal Land Banks and Intermediate 
Credit Banks, now supervised by the Fed- | 
eral Farm Loan Board, of which the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury is chairman, and 
with six other members, one of whom is | 
the active executive head and is known as | 
the Farm Loan Commissioner; the Re- | 
gional Agricultural Credit Corporations, of 
which there are 12, one in each Federal 


|Land Bank region under the cirection of 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 


|the Crop Production Loan Division and 


the Seed Loan Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, which disburses emergency 
crop and seed loans, in relatively small 
amounts, to all parts of the country; and 
the Federal Farm Board, which was cre- 
ated in 1929 to furnish assistance to 
cooperative marketing. enterprises and 
through other devices to promote orderly 
marketing of agricultural products. 


| Cooperative Principle 


To Be Applied to Credits 


“The form of organization prescribed by 
the President discards the Board system 
of control. Both the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and the Federal Farm Board are 
abolished and their powers are concen- 
trated in the office of Governor of the 


Farm Credit Adniinistration. Likewise the | 


control of the board of directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation over 
the affairs of the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations is brought to an end 
and these corporations also are responsi- 


and the problems of European peace as he is to 
purely economic questions. 

At Geneva, where the Disarmament Confer- 
ence is again in session, the United States is 
playing a leading role virtually for the first time 
since the conference began 16 months ago. The 
American delegation is making a determined 
effort to prevent the breakdown of the parley 
and to secure definite, if limited, results. On the 
basis of a fuller understanding of the European 
situation gained from the talks in Washington 
with Prime Minister MacDonald and former 
Premier Herriot, the United States is cooperat- 
ing closely with Great Britain and France. 
~ The reason for this emphasis on disarmament 
and security is that the hope of substantial re- 
sults at the World Economic Conference in Lon- 
don depends very largely on whether the exist- 
ing tension in Europe and the danger of war 
can be removed. Restoration of confidence is 
the first essential step toward economic coopera- 
tion and recovery. Toward the settlement of the 
disarmament issue the United States has made 
two important contributions by agreeing to in- 
ternational supervision of arms treaties and by 
showing a willingness to consult with other na- 
tions in case of a threatened violation of the 
Kellogg Pact. 

* * 


Preparations for London. Efforts to hasten 
the preparations for the Economic and Monetary 
Conference are being made in a dozen national 
capitals. The organization committee, meeting 
in London, has fixed June 12 for the opening 
session of what is expected to be the largest, 
and perhaps the most important, international 
gathering since the Paris Peace Conference in 
1918. Taking the first direct step toward 
stabilizing world trade, the United States has an- 
nounced that it will propose a tariff truce at the 
opening of the Conference. -By agreeing to an 
economic armistice it is hoped the nations will 
prevent further tariff changes and the erection 
of any trade barriers, at least for the duration 
of the Conference. 

Difficulties lie in the path of even so simple 
an agreement as a truce, however, and the first 
response to the American proposal has not pro- 
duced unqualified optimism. France and Great 
Britain, while ready to accept in principle, have 
been forced to lay down reservations and safe- 
guards. France, it is announced, will call atten- 
tion to her tariff law which permits the Govern- 
.ment to impose surtaxes on existing duties to 
Panties exchange differences. This authority 
has been used by France in the last year to pro- 
tect French markets from low priced goods from 
Great Britain and other countries with depre- 
ciated currency. Shouid the value of the dollar 
fall much lower, France would be able to impose 
surtaxes on American goods. Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald in his first speech in the 
House of Commons after his return from Wash- 
ington, declared that the tariff truce would have 
to carry the “safeguards” that Britain’s com- 
mercial position required. 


* * 

Argentina’s Trade. The separate trade agree- 
ment concluded between Great Britain and 
Argentina is being studied closely by State De- 
partment experts as discussions proceed in 
Washington between President Roosevelt and 
Dr. Le Breton, the special Argentine representa- 
tive. In the past Argentina has been the United 
States’ best customer in South America, al- 
though since the depression American exports 
have dwindled rapidly. Under the British treaty 
Argentine credits, hitherto used to buy Ameri- 
can goods, will now be available to Great Britain. 
Although Washington fears the results of the 
treaty may be harmful to American trade, it 
feels that the British treaty illustrates the neces- 
sity for the United States to conclude reciprocal 
agreements with other nations to promote 
American commerce. This type of treaty is 
not regarded as an obstacle to the London 
Conference. 


* * 

Raising Wheat Prices. The United States is 
taking part in yet another preliminary to the 
World Economic Conference. This week Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., headed an American 
delegation to an international conference at 
Geneva, the hope of which is to improve markets 


Germany Enters the Second Phase. The first 
phase of the German “revolution” is rapidly 
drawing to a close. Since coming into office 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler has bent every. energy 
to the consolidation of his power throughout the 
Reich. The suppression of Parliament and po- 
tential enemies of the new regime, the control 
of the German states, and the centralization of 
all authority in Berlin have been accomplished 
with amazing speed. Now the-Nazi Party has 
seized control of the strong Socialist trade 
unions, arresting the leading officials and taking 
over the trade union banks. The Socialist 
unions, with a membership of nearly four mil- 
lion, had been the most powerful in Germany 
and formed the backbone of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. Under the Hitler plan the trade 
union movement will not be destroyed but will 
be taken over by the Nazis and welded into a 
patriotic “instrument of national industry.” The 
Hitler government and the Nazi Party now con- 
trol virtually every element of German life. 

In using this extraordinary power the Nazis 
now begin the second phase of the revolution. 
On May 1 Chancellor Hitler announced the gov- 
ernment’s economic program in a special broad- 
cast throughout Germany. The central points 
in the program as stressed by Hitler include the 
mobilization of German youth in a “compulsory 
labor service” and a large-scale pubic works pro- 
gram to reduce unemployment. Under the com- 
pulsory labor service all young men at the end 
of their nineteenth year will be drafted into a 
national organization where they will receive 
physical training and instructions in manual 
labor of all kinds. 


’ Se 


Open Door Issue. Foreign countries which 
have enjoyed the right of equal opportunity ‘in 
trade with China and Manchuria were assured 
by Japan this week that the open door policy 
would not be abrogated in Manchuria. Recent 
statements to the contrary by a Japanese official 
of the Manchukuo government were formaily 
denied by the Japanese Foreign Office on May 3. 
Joseph C. Grew, American Ambassador in Tokyo, 
was authorized to inform the United States Gov- 
ernment that the principle of the open door, 


-which is guaranteed by the Nine-Power Treaty 


signed at Washington in 1922, would be strictly 
maintained in Manchukuo. 

Meanwhile, despite reports that Japanese mili- 
tary operations in North China are about to be 
renewed on a large scale, comparative quiet 
reigned throughout the region south of the 
Great Wall. r 

* * 


Unrest in Cuba. The new American Ambas- 
sador to Cuba, Sumner Welles, departed for 
Havana this week confronted with one of the 
most difficult assignments in the American for- 
eign service. As he left New York reports of 
unrest and bloodshed continued to reach the 
United States. On April 29 an uprising in 
Oriente Province at the extreme eastern end of 
the island, was suppressed by government troops, 
but disorder and confusion prevailed in the 
neighborhood of San Luis and Santiago de Cuba. 
This district, which is far removed from Havana, 
has been a hotbed of revolt and frequently in the 
past has been the starting point of revolutionary 


x * 


Peace Efforts in South America. Efforts of 
the neutral nations of the American continents 
to bring about a peaceful solution of the two 
undeclared wars in South America have been 
accompanied by very little progress. Recently 
the four great South American\States—Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile and Peru—sought to assist 
the Neutral Committee which has been meetin 
in Washington, by proposing an armistice in the 
Chaco hostilities between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
But the terms of the proposal were unacceptable 
to Bolivia, and on May 4 the South American 
nations were compelled to acknowledge the vir- 
tual failure of their project. Equally ineffective 
have been the efforts of the League of Nations 
which, with the support of the United States, 
has been attempting to arrest hostilities between 
Colombia and Peru. The absence of effective 
peace machinery on the American continent has 
been a serious handicap to the suppression of 
these disputes, in the view of many American 
diplomats. 


movements. 


Ora 
| Credit Administration, who, in turn, will 
| be responsible directly to the President. 

“We expect to accomplish, through the 
consolidation, simplicity of control, a uni- 
| fled policy, a consolidation of records and 
|more direct and satisfactory dealings with 
applications. We have in mind another 
| policy which seems not less important; 
that policy is a gradual but definite effort 
to return to the cooperative principle in 
granting credit. 

“Around the system of Federal Land 
Banks and Intermediate Credit Banks, 
with their affiliated loan associations and 
|credit corporations made up of farmer- 
| borrowers, it is our hope to build up a 
| complete system of cooperative local credit 
| organizations which will do business with 
the regional branches of the Farm Credit 
| Administration. 

“Our tentative plans call for five divi- 
sions of the work of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, each one of which will be 
|headed by a commissioner, who will be an 
jadviser to the Governor of the Adminis- 
tration in his particular line of activity. 


The Federal Government, ever since ble solely to the Governor of the Farm | The proposed divisions are: Land loans, 


intermediate credit loans, production credit 
loans, cooperative marketing loans, and 
emergency loans. 

“The emergency loan division will con- 
— the existing Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation regional loans and the 
crop production loans of the Department 
of Agriculture, which are, except as to 
the limit in the amount allowed to an in- 
dividual borrower, almost identical in 
character. 

“The production loan division’s task will 
be to promote the formation of strictly co- 
operative credit corporations, which. will 
borrow through the intermediate credit 
system. 

“The function of the Intermediate credit 
division is, and will remain of a banking 
character. Its scrutiny will be concen- 


trated on the character of the individual | 


loan. 
“The production credit division will gen- 


| erally oversee the functioning of the credit 


corporations. / 
“At the outset of its career the Farm 


Credit Administration has a very heavy | 


problem imposed upon it to administer the 


eeDix | 
| prior to July 1, 1932.” 


provisions of the Farm Mortgage Refinanc- 
ing Act, which entails the issue of up to 
two billions of new land bank loans, on 
| which interest is guaranteed by the Gov- 
jernment; a general reduction in interest 
jrates to all borrowers; new terms as to 
interest and amortization and provision 


abatement certificates were also granted 
to employers at the rate of 100 marks per | 
|quarter for each worker employed above 
the average number employed in the pre- 
| ceding quarter. 


Allowance of Waste 
In Royalty Payments 
For Government Oil 





Secretary of the Interior 
Again Considers Order Re- 
quiring Computation on 
Total Output 


The question whether any allowance 
should be made for waste in the payment 
of royalty on oil produced on Government 
lands is before the Secretary of the In- 
| terior once more. 

Last August the Acting Secretary ruled 


tion of production on the basis of 100 
per cent volume measurement. Protests 
having been received, the Secretary held 
a hearing in February, following which 


| 


Other protests followed and motions for 
rehearing were filed, and the present Sec- 
| retary, Harold L. Ickes, May 3, held a 
hearing on the subject. 

The question involves an interpretation 
of the terms “production” and “oil and 
| gas produced” as used in the act. 

The suspended decision held that royalty 
shall be paid on the basis of actual pro- 
duction from the area leased, the volume 
of production to be determined by tank 
| Measurement based on 100 per cent ca- 
| pacity tank tables and computed in terms 
of standard barrels of clean oil. 

At the hearing May 3 the 97 per cent 


resenting the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
| Association of Tulsa, Okla.; W. W. War- 
| ner, representing the stripper well pro- 
| ducers of Oklahoma, and Clay Tallman, 
| appearing for producers in Wyoming. A. 
S. Wells, member of the Oklahoma Tax 
| Commission, urged in favor of the 100 
| per cent basis. 


Immigrant Privileges 
For Alien Relatives 


‘Bill Reported But Not Passed, 
| As Stated in Error 


| In the issue of May 1 it was stated erro- 
neously that the Dickstein bill (H. R. 





|respect to alien members of families of 
| American citizens, had passed the House. 
Reference to alien husbands or wives also 


particularly gold stocks. 

Actual trade with the United States has 
not yet been affected appreciably, the re<" 
duction of the premium on the United. 
| States dollar has stimulated purchases to 
| @ Slight extent but substantial buying has 


advanced, . 


> 


7 


os 


| been deferred with the hope that exchange?’ 


| Will be more favorable. The rige 
| sterling quotations above 
Canadian has eliminated the dumping? 
duty on imports from Great Britain. 


in pound 


4.25 dollars» 


~ 


Seasonal lines are now reported fairly- 


active in 
Quebec. 

better volume. The House of Commons 
has approved all the tariff changes which’ 
| were presented in the budget speech of 
March 21, with the exception of the items 
covering knitted goods, parts of watch 


the Prairie Provinces and 


Hardware is moving in slightly,’ 


movements and net floats, which have” 


|been held over for further discussion. 
| 


fabrics an 


' from the 
been made 


papers imported into Canada 
nited States. Changes have also 


Minimum values for duty have been es<‘ 
tablished on rubber and pyroxylin coated” 


in the excise tax proposals af+" 


| fecting perfumed spirits, paper cigarette. 
| tubes, toilet soap, rubber tires and tubes;" 


unfermented sweet wort, malt syrup, glu= 
cose, grape and invert sugars. 
The output of automobiles in Canada 


during March, 6,632 units, exceeded Febs: 


| ported for March a year ago. 

| The output of newsprint during the 
‘month amounted to 137,078 tons, 11,400 
tons more than in February but 29.700 


18 per cent less than in the first 
of 1932. 


| Coal production of 812,393 tons compared 


with the 5-year average for the month of: 


| 1,206,000 tons, a decline of 33 per cent. 
| me ee oe 
| 


that the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920) ruary production by 101 per cent but was” 
should be interpreted to require computa-| 20 per cent below the total of 8,318 re~. 


on Mareh 3 he issued an order confirm- | tons less than in March a year ago. The’? 
ing the ruling of the preceding August. | output of the first quarter of the year was * 
quarter © 


China.—Chinese cotton mills are suffer 


|dng from an overstocked cotton yarn mare 
ket and are obliged to reduce their out- 
put. Mill owners have petitioned the gov= 
ernment for an exemption of duties on 
imports of raw cotton and a reduction in 
rail charges on yarns. It is estimated that 
10,000,000 ounces of silver 
| shipped from Shanghai for American ports 
| in consequence of the recent sudden ad- 


| States. A highly speculative character 


are being’ - 


a, 


basis was urged by Rush Greenslade, rep- | vances in silver quotations in the United ~ 


| marks local markets as a result of uncer=" * 


| tainties in the currency situation, 

++ + 

| Great Britain—Some purchases 
American commodities for immediate re- 
quirements have been stimulated in Eng= 
land by the depreciation of the dollar i 

| the British market. Uncertainty over curs 

| rency stabilization developments, however, 


of 


| is now restraining buyers from future com-'' 
| mitments, although marked renewal of in=- - 
| terest in American products is being evi-’ 
| denced in import circles:in anticipation of -- 
| ultimate stabilization favorable to this®” 


| trade. 

| Pa : 
Italy.—The Italian situation has been. 

brightened considerably by the heavy in- 


fiux of tourists and other items such as & 


slight decrease in unemployment and in- . 
| 3519), to amend the immigration law with |Ccreased productions of pig iron, sheets, < 


| Steel, alloys, cements, superphosphates, pa-, 


per, gasoline, 


; and electricity. Business 
conditions in 


six out of the nine prin- 


cipal districts of Italy are reported. as. 


| was omitted. The bill was reported to the |slightly better, while in the remaining 


| House April 25, but did not pass the House. 


districts they are unchanged. 


Bank- . 


The bill, if enacted, would amend the |'UPtcies are fewer in number and of. 


|existing law so that an immigrant who is 


|considerably less importance. The 1932 


the unmarried child under 21 years of |C®°™Mpany reports, including Italian banks ” 


age, or the wife, or the mother 60 years 
of age or over, or the father 60 years of 


jand industrial 


jedly goo dresults for the larger un- 


institutions, show mark- *’ 


age or over, or the husband of a citizen |“e'takings, with most of them maintain=\ 


|of the United States shall be included in 
| the term “nonquota immigrant.” There is 
a proviso that the marriage must have 
| occurred prior to issuance of the visa and, 
|in the case of husbands, prior to July 1, 
1932. 

The majority report on the bill says that | 
“under the present law, fathers and moth- | 
|ers of American citizens are granted pref- | 


of their birth.” 
A minority report, signed by Representa- 
tive Dies (Dem.) of Orange, Tex., says the | 


quota aged parents of United States citi- | 
zens, and is “one of a series of pending 
measures purposing piecemeal destruction 
of the restrictive immigration laws.” | 

The law, as it would be amended if the | 


| lows (existing law in roman; new matter | 
in italics; words the committee proposes | 


Sec. 4. When used in this act the term 
“nonquota immigrant” means— 
“(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried 


| child under 21 years of age. or the wife, 


or the mother sixty years of age or over, 
or the father sixty years ‘of age or over, 


| or the husband of a citizen of the United 


States: Provided, That the marriage shall 
have occurred prior to the issuance of | 
the visa and, in the case of husbands, 


Sec. 6. (a) Immigration visas to quota 
immigrants shall be issued in each fiscal 
yeat as. follows: 

(1) Fifty per centum of the quota of | 





for direct loans ‘on second mortgages and | 


chattel mortgages on a 10-year basis. This 
refinancing plan is naturally.very closely 
related to the emergency credit functions 
which are being absorbed in the new Ad- 


ministration, and consolidation of these | 


functions is thus most timely. 
“I think there is pretty general agree- 


ment that the unequal, and in many cases | 
| occurring on or after wy 1, 1932 [;"], 


| unjust, debt burden resting on most Amer- 
ican farmers is one of the most serious 
obstacles to a return to stable conditions in 
agriculture. The mortgage refinancing 


plan and the creation of the Farm Credit | 


Administration are not mere temporary 


|emergency measures, but they look toward | 


putting the industry of farming on a more 


each nationality for such year shall be) 
made available in such year for the issu- 
ance of immigration visas to the follow- 
ing classes of immigrants, without pri- 
ority of preference as between such 
classes: | 

“(A) Quota immigrants [who are the 
fathers or the mothers of ,citizens of thé 
United States who are 21 years of age 
or over or] who are the husbands of citi- 
zens of the United States by marriages 


or the mothers under 60 years of age or 
the fathers under 60 years of age of citi- | 
zens of the United States; and (B) in 
the case of any nationality the quota for | 
which is 300 or more, quota immigrants | 
who are skilled in agriculture, and the} 
wives, and the dependent children under 


satisfactory basis by making permanent| the age of 18 years, of such immigrants | 


provision for meeting farm credit needs in| skilled in agriculture, if accompanying or | 


an adequate and business-like manner. | following to join them. 


to eliminate are shown in brackets): | necessary for the industry to restrict 


| ing previous year’s dividends, though gen- 
| erally on slightly lower net profits. The 
| budget deficit has continued to increase 
| and now stands at 3,000,000,000 lire. 

| ¢ 2S % 

Japan.—The upward movement in 
Japanese yen exchange is due entirely to 
American conditions, as the situation’ in” 
Japan remains unchanged. Greater in- 


erences within the quotas of the countries | rest is being shown in foreign purchases 


as a result of the higher yen, quoted at.. 
$0.2435 on May 2. Further advances sheuld” 
improve the machinery and automotive 


bill is an attempt to exempt from the | markets. Sales of these products in Japan:- 


have suffered over the past year as a re-. 
sult of the low exchange rate, which 
caused yen prices to advance almost. ta 
prohibitive figures. The cotton industry 
is not much changed as exchange and raw 


| bill should be enacted, would read as fol- |©°tton prices are moving together. The; 


outlook for increased exports of cotton. 
textiles is not promising and it may be 
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F ederal Measure 


~ Railway Control 


i) 
g Proposed Law Would, 
Place Coordinator in| | 


Charge of Carriers and || 
Revise Operations | 


“For Expansion of | 
| 


~.. Establishment of the office of Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, to assist 
and require the railroads to effect econo- 
» mies in operation and to organize them- | 
.,Selves on a better financial basis, is pro- | |, 
* posed in a bill (H. R. 5500) introduced in 
the House May 4 by Representative Ray- 
-burn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., chairman 

_ of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. A similar bill (S. 
1580) was introduced in the Senate by} 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas. 
(The President’s message asking railway 
legislation and a discussion of the bill and 

» of the condition of the railroads appear on 
the next page.) 

The House measure, entitled “ a bill 
to relieve the existing national emergency 
‘in relation to interstate railroad transpor- 
» tation, and to amend sections 5, 5a and 
19a of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended,” follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that this act may be 

" cited as the “Emergency Railroad Trans- 
pertation Act, 1933.” 
Definition of Terms 

SECTION 1. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “Commission” means the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(b) The term “Coordinator” means the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, for 
whose appointment or designation the act 

~ provides. 

(c) The term “committee” means any 
one of the regional coordinating commit- 
tees for whose creation the act provides. 

(d) The term “carrier” means any com- 
*mon carrier by railroad subject to the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, including any receiver or 
trustee thereof. 

Federal Coordinator 

SECTION 2. In order to foster and pro- 
tect interstate commerce in relation to 
railroad transportation by preventing and 
relieving obstructions and burdens thereon 
resulting from the present acute economic 
emergency, and in order to safeguard and | 
maintain an adequate national system of 
transportation, there is hereby created the 
office of Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation, who shall be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate or be designated by the Presi- 
dent from the membership of the, com- 
mission. If so designated, the Coordinator | 
shall be relieved from other duties as com- 
missioner during his term of service to 
such extent as the President may direct. 

The Coordinator shall have such powers 
and duties as are hereinafter set forth and 
prescribed, and may, with the approval of 
the President, appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of such assistants and agents, 
in addition to the assistance provided by 
the commission, as may be necessary to 
the performance of his duties under this 

+ act, and not subject to the Civil Service 
law and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. 

The office of the Coordinator shall be in 
Washington, District of Columbia, and the 

; commission shall provide such office space, 
facilities, and assistance as he may re- 

. quest and it is able to furnish. The Co- 
ordinator shall receive such compensation 
as the President shall fix, except that if 

* designated from the commission he shall 
receive no compensation in addition to 
that which he receives as a member of 
the commission. 

Three Groups Proposed 

SECTICN 3. The Coordinator shall di- 
vide the lines of the carriers into three 
groups, to wit, an Eastern group, a South- 
ern group, and a Western group, and may 
from time to time make such changes or 
Subdivisions in such groups as he may 
deem to be necessary or desirable. At the 
earliest practicable date after the Coordi- 
nator shall have initially designated such 
gioups, three regional cordinating commit- 
tees ‘shall be created, one for each group, 
and each committee shall consist of not 
more than five members 

The carriers in each group, acting each 
through its board of directors or through 
an officer or officers designated for the 
purpose by such board, shall select the 
members of the committee representing 
that group, and shall prescribe the rules 
under which such committee shall operate 
In such selection each carrier shall have 
a vote in proportion to its mileage lying 
within the group, subject to the approval 
of the Coordinator. Members of the com- 
mittees may be removed from office and 
Vacancies may be filled in like manner. 

Purposes of the Act 

SECTION 4. The purposes of this act 
are: 

{1) To encourage and promote or require 
action on the part of the carriers which 
will (a) avoid unnecessary duplication of 
services and facilities of whatsoever na- 
ture and permit the joint use of terminals 
and trackage incident thereto or requisite 
te such joint use; ‘b) control allowances, 
accessorial services, and other practices 
affecting service or operation, to the end 
that undue impairment of net earnings 
may be prevented, and (c) avoid other 
Wastes and preventable expense; 

(2) To promote financial reorganization 
of the carriers, with due regard to legal 
rights, so as to reduce fixed charges to the 
#xtent required by the public interest and 
improve carrier credit; and 

(3) To provide for the immediate study 
of other means of improving conditions 
surrounding transportation in all its forms 
and the preparation of plans therefor. 

Voluntary Action 

SECTION 5.—It shall be the duty of the 
committees on their own initiative, sever- 
ally within each group and jointly where 
more than one group is affected, to carry 
out the purposes set forth in ‘subdivision 
(1) of Section 4, so far as such action 
can be voluntarily accomplished by the 
carriers. 

In such instances as the committees are 
unable, for any reason, legal or otherwise, 
to carry out such purposes by such volun- 
tary action, they shall recommend to the 
Coordinator that he give appropriate di- 
rections to the carriers by order; and the 
Coordinator is htreby authorized and di- 
rected to issue and enforce such orders if 
he finds them to be consistent with the 
pubMec interest and in furtherance of the 
purposes of this act. 

SECTION 6. The Coordinator shall con- 
fer freely with the committees and give 
them the benefit of his advice and assist- 
ance. At his request, the committees, the 

* carriers, and the commission shall furnish 
“him, or his assistants and agents, such in- 
formation and reports as he may desire 
in investigating any mattewithin the 
. Cope of his duties under this act. If, in 
any instance, a committee fails to act with 
“respect to any matter which the Coordina- | 
tor has brought to its attention and upon 
Which he is of the opinion that it shouid| 


o 
ae 


act, 
is hereby authorized and directed to issue 
and enforce such order, 
directions to the carriers with respect to 
such matter as he shall find to be consist- | 
ent with the public interest. 


SECTION 7. ' 
vide means whereby such central commit- | 
tees as may be selected by and represent 
railway labor organizations in each of the} 
groups shall be advised of any 
piated orders requiring changes in service 
or operation which will affect the interests | 
of the employes, and he shall confer freely 
with such committees before issuing “any 
such order 

SECTION 8. Any 
Coordinator pursuant to this act shall re- 
main in effect until it is vacated by him 
or suspended or set aside by the commis- 
sion, 
order may include provision for the crea- 
tion and administration of such just pool- 
ing arrangements or for 
pensation as he may 
desirable and in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this act. 


SECTION 9. 
whether 
satisfied ‘with any 
tor 
mission 
viewed and 
view. 
ing such petition, 
that 
petitioner or 
interest, 
thorized to grant such review and, 
discretion, 
the 
ment 
damage 
injury 
commission | 
expedite the hearing and decision on that 
order as much as possible. 

Thereupon the commission shall, 
due notice 
the order and take such action in accord | 
with the purposes of this act as it finds | 
, tO be just and consistent with the public 
hearing 
action in accord with the purposes of this 
act as it finds to be just and consistent 
with the public 
ing the order 
issuing it in modified form, and any order 
so confirmed or 
remain in effect until vacated or modified | 
by the commission 


SECTION 10. 





SHOULD CORPORATIONS PAY HIGH SALARIES? 
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Senate Debate Shows Divergent Opinions on Amendment to Insurance Loan Bill Which Bars Future R. 
Paying Salaries in, Excess, of $17,500 to Their Executives or Directors 


BILL to authorize the Reconstruc- 

tion Finance Corporation to aid 
insurance companies by the purchase 
of their preferred stock, bonds or other 
debentures, introduced by Senator 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, was taken 
up by the Senate May 4, and, after 
debate, was passed. The bill (S. 1094) 
increases the capital of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpogation by the 
amount of $50,000,000 to carry out its 
purpose. It was passed without a rec- 
ord vote. The discussion centered 
largely on an amendment offered by 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
providing that no loan should be made 
under the bill to an insurance com- 
pany of which any officer or director 
received a salaryrin excess of $17,500 
per year. In the bill as finally passed 
a perfected amendment was included 
applying the salary limitation to all 
future borrowings or renewals or ex- 
tensions of loans by the Finance Cor- 
poration. Excerpts from the debate 
follow: 


Mr. BLACK (Dem.),of Alabama. Mr. 
President, I desire to submit a sugges- 
tion to the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Fletcher) to ascertain whetheg or not 
it will meet his approval. I am in 
thorough sympathy with the object of 
the measure. As a matter of fact when 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion bill was passed originally, I offered 
an amendment which would have pro- 
vided a limitation on salaries in con- 
nection with all business enterprises 
borrowing money from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. So far as 
the amendment goes it is excellent. 

Mr. WALSH (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts. I have an amendment which 
covers the very point the Senator is 
discussing. It is an amendment pro- 
viding that the same salary» limit 
named in the committee amendment 
shall be applied to all corporations that 
borrow money from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Mr. COUZENS (Rep.), of Michigan. 
Mr. President, I think the amendment 
needs further modification so that dur- 
ing the existence of any loan no in- 
crease in salaries beyond this amount 
shall be permitted. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not seek to make 
it retroactive. 

Mr. COUZENS. Nor do TI; but a cor- 
poration might today get a loan and 
three months from now might raise the 
salaries of its executive officers. I do 
not think the amendment is broad 
enough to prevent such action. I think 
it ought to apply not only at the incep- 
tion of any such loan, but during the 
existence of any existing loans and any 
new loans. There are three phases in- 
volved. 


| Limit on High Salaries 


Mr. BLACK. My amendment pro- 
poses a limitation of $12,500, which, in 
my personal judgment, is enough for 
any official or employe of a company 
that has to come to the United States 
Government to obtain money to oper- 
ate its business. 

I have in my desk a record showing 
that companies which have been bor- 
rowing money from the United States 
Government have been paying salaries 
of more than $100,000 a year out of 
Government’ money. One railroad 
which, according to the figures I have 
been able to obtain, had borrowed $31,- 
000,000, pays three salaries of more 
than $100,000 each per year. It pays 
many salaries of $75,000 or $80,000. 
Why should those who use Govern- 
ment money for the purpose of carry- 


under the provisions of Section 5, he | 


giving appropriate 


Protecting Employes 
The Coordinator shall pro- | 


contem- | 


order issued by the 


as hereinafter provided, and such 


such just com- 
deem necessary or 


Right of Protest 

Any interested party, | 
shipper or employe, dis- 
order of the Coordina- 
petition with the com- | 
that such order be re-| 
suspended pending such re- 
commission, upon consider- 
finds reason to believe 
may be unjust to the 
inconsistent with the public | 
the commission is hereby au- 
in its 
may suspend | 
it finds immediate enforce- 
thereof would result in irreparable 
to the petitioner or work grave 
to the public interest, but if the 
suspends an order, it shall 


carrier, 


file a 
asking 


may 


If the 
the order 


the commission 
order if 


after 


and a public hearing, review | 


review the order and take such 


interest, either confirm- | 


or setting it aside or re- 


reissued shall thereafter | 


Anti-trust Exemption 


relieved from the operation | 


of the 
section 1 of 
supplement existing laws against unlaw- 
ful 
other purposes,” 
|} and of all other restraints or prohibitions 
| by law, 
as are 
health or 
| necessary to enable them to do anything 
| authorized or 
pursuant 
that nothing herein shall be construed to 
repeal, 
of the requirements of the Railway Labor 
Act or the duties and obligations imposed 
thereunder or 
into in accordance 
said 


SECTION 11. 
fusal 
employe of any carrier to comply with the 
terms of any order of the 
of the commission made 
act 
conviction thereof the carrier 
offending 
not less than $1,000 or more than $20,000 
for 
; which such carrier 
fully 
terms of such order 
separate offense. 
any district attorney of the United States 
to whom the 
institute 
cute under 
General of the United States all necessary 
proceedings for 
provisions of this act and for the punish- 
ment 
costs and 
shall be paid out of the appropriation for 
the expense of the 
States. 


SECTION 12 
duty of the Coordinator, 
authorized and directed? forthwith to in- 
vestigate and consider means, not provided 
for 
tion conditions throughout the country, 
|cluding the ability, 
of the carriers to improve their properties 
|and furnish service and charge 
| will promote the commerce and industry 


recommendations, 


ing on their business be better paid 
than the members of the President's 
Cabinet, when the money to operate 
their business comes from the same 
taxpayers who contribute to the pay- 
ment of the salaries of Cabinet officers 
of the United States? 

Mr. FLETCHER (Dem.), of Florida. 
This is the first measure where the 
question has been presented concretely. 
The Senate has the opportunity of 
limiting salaries. First, there was a 
proposition in the committee to limit 
them to $25,000. Then someone sug- 
gested $10,000. Finally the committee 
agreed on $17,500. That is the outside 
figure—“not in excess of $17,500.” After 
discussing’ the matter the committee 
reached the conclusion that.that was 
the fairest and most* just amount to 
name. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts if he does not 
think that with the salaries which the 
Government has established as stand- 
ard, $12,500 is a sufficient salary for 
those who are paid out of Government 
money. 


| Pay of Minor Employes | 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, these 
salaries are not paid out of Govern- 
ment money. It is my opinion that we 
have gone pretty far in the original 
amendment proposed by the commit- 
tee, making the limit $17,500. Person- 
ally, I would not have gone quite so 
far in offering a general amendment. 
I hope the Senator will not press his 
suggestion. It seems to me the words 
“not in excess of $17,500" are suffi- 
ciently drastic for the purposes we have 
in mind. Of course, none of this money 
that is borrowed from the Government 
is necessarily applied for salaries. 


Mr. BLACK. Of course, it may not be. 


Mr. WALSH. The money is borrowed 
upon securities of the company. It 
would help to improve the security, of 
course, to keep the salary list down to 
the minimum. 

Mr. REED (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator from Florida 
to the language in line 18, page 3. I 
can scarcely believe it was the inten- 
tion of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to prohibit these companies 
from raising the pay of minor employes 
and yet that is the effect of the com- 
mittee amendment as it reads. I should 
like to suggest to the Senator that his 
amendment will be better if he will 
strike out the words “or employes” and 
have it read “officers or directors.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I 
am inclined to think that criticism is 
just. I quite agree that where these 
corporations now have employes receiv- 
ing, say, $1,200 a year, during the 
course of their operations those men 
might prove very efficient and worth 
more than that, and I see no reason 
why they should not be advanced. 

Mr. REED. Then I suggest that in 
both amendments the language “offi- 
cers, directors, or employes” be changed 
to read “officers or directors.” 

Mr. DILL (Dem.), of Washington. I 
desire to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that there are some employes 
who are receiving large salaries. Would 
it not be well to say, “employes receiv- 
ing in excess of $10,000 per annum,” or 
some limitation like that? It seems to 
me there ought to be a limitation on 
them that ought not to apply to the 
low-paid employes. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator 
from Washington is right, because we 
have so many of these commission men 
and annuity men that there ought to 
be some limitation on the compensa- 
tion of employes. Then, there always 
is the question of whether an officer 


“anti-trust laws,” as designated in 


the act entitled “An act to 
restraints and monopolies, 
approved Oct. 


for 
1914, 


and 
15, 


State or Federal, 
for 


other than such 
the protection of the public 
safety, in so far as may be 


required by such order made 
to this act; provided, however, 


amend, suspend, or modify any 


through contracts entered 
with the provisions of 
act. 

Clause 

The wilful failure or re- 
carrier or of any officer or 


Punitive 


of any 
Coordinator or 
pursuant to this 
a misdemeanor, and upon 
or person 
to a fine of 


shall be 


shall be subject 


each offense, and each day during 
or person shall wil- 
fail or refuse to comply with the 
shall constitute a 


It shall be the duty of 


Coordinator may apply to 
in the proper court and to prose- 
the direction of the Attorney 
the 


enforcement of the 


of all violations thereof, 


expenses of such 


and the 
prosecution 
courts of the United 
Further Legislation 

. It shall further be the 
and he is hereby 


in this act, of improving transporta- 


in- 
financial or otherwise, 


rates which 


the country and including, also, the 


| Stability of railroad labor employment and 
|other improvement of railroad labor con- 
| ditions; 
submit to 
| nvendations calling for 
| to these ends as he may deem necessary 


and from time to time he shall 
the commission such recom-~ 
further legislation 


desirable in the public interest. ‘The 


The carriers affected by|commission shall promptly transmit such 
any order the Coordinator or commission 


made pursuant to this act shall, so long | 
as such order is in effect, 
are hereby, 


together with its com- | 
ments thereon, to the President and to the | under 
be, and they | Congress. 


can be changed to an employe and ex- 
empted under a provision of that kind. 

Mr. REED. Many of these insur- 
ance companies—most.of them, in fact 
—pay their) solicitors commissions in 
accordance: with the amount of busi- 
hess they do. They give them a cer- 
tain percentage of the first and the 
renewal premiums. The effect of this 
provision would be to apply to the most 
successful of, those agents. A company 
which had industrious and effective 
agents, and had contracts with them, 
would be unable to apply under this 
bill. I am:sure it is not-the intention 
of the Senate to strike down those con- 
tracts. 

Mr. WALSH. My amendment deals 
with other than insurance companies. 
It would not apply to my amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the 
large life insurance companies have 
different agents all over the country. 
Does the Senator think they would be 
regarded as employes or officers? : 

Mr. REED. Oh, undoubtedly they 
are employes, and they are paid on a 
commission basis; and the definition 
which is proposed at the end of the 
section shows that they are *-cluded. 

As I understand the action of the 
committee, it is aimed at the excessive 
Salaries that are being taken by the 
presidents of the large insurance com- 
panies; and with that all of us must 
feel some sympathy. We certainly are 
not aiming at the hard-working agent. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to declare 
that I do not know enough about the 
business of corporations, associations, 
and partnerships—that is, their inter- 
workings and the details of their ad- 
ministration—to vote to fix the sal- 
aries of the employes or officers of 
such corporation. When groups of 
citizens subscribe for stock in a corpo- 
ration they select their directors, and 
their directors select the officers, and 
I believe that they are much more 
competent to say how much the serv- 
ices of the officers and employes are 
worth to the corporation than the 
Senate is. ; 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to 
point out to the Senator that, of course, 
this does not apply to any corporation 
which is not in distress. If a corpora- 
tion comes here in distress and the of- 
ficers are having to appeal to the Fed- 
eral Government for relief for the cor- 
poration, it does not sem to me that 
there is any justification for paying 
these exorbitant salaries. 


| Value of Services | 


Mr. LOGAN. Let me answer the Sen- 
ator briefly by undertaking to show how 
little there is in the suggestion which 
he makes, in my judgment. When an 
officer is selected it is a question of how 
much he is worth to the corporation. 
Some man might be worth $50,000, and 
his employment at that salary might 
mean a profit to the corporation by 
reason of his services, and it would be 
much better to pay him $50,000 than 
to dispense with his services. Another 
man might be dear at $5,000 or $10,000. 
My position is that we are not suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with the af- 
fairs of any insurance company to say 
whether it is worth more to the com- 
pany to pay more than $17,500 to an 
officer than it is to pay less. 

I think we have gone far enough in 
the direction of socializing all private - 
business in the United States. Indeed, 
I believe we have gone entirely too far. 

Mr. ROBINSON (Rep.), of Indiana. 
I am wondering whether the Senator 
from Massachusetts would be willing to 
add to his amendment language which 
would make it impossible for these in- 
surance executives to receive more than 
$17,500, not only from the applicant 


LOANS ISSUED BY R. F. Cc 


Loans for emergency relief and for 
financing self-liquidating projects an- 
nounced by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation are as follows: 

April 28 

Colorado: For relief in 
cal subdivisions, $3,325,530. 

Minnesota: For relief in 21 political 
subdivisions, $287,611. Previous loans for 
various political subdivisions, $2,237,116. 

Missouri: For relief in 48 political sub- 
divisions, $766,609. Previous loans for 
various political subdivisions, $3,844,632. 

New Mexico: For relief in 31 counties, 
$70.965. Previous loans for various sub- 
divisions, $316,938. 

New York: For relief in 94 welfare dis- 
ordinator, except so far as they are borne 
by the Commission in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 2, shall be allowed 
and paid, on the presentation of itemized 
vouchers therefor approved by the Coor- 
dGinator, out of a fund obtained from as- 
sessments on the carriers. It shall be the 
Ccuty of each carrier to pay into this fund 
$1 for each mile of road operated by it on 
Dec. 31, 1932, as reported to the commis- 
sion and it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to collect such as- 
sessments. Any amount remaining in the 
fund when this act ceases to have effect 
shall be returned by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the carriers in proportion to 
their contributions. The carriers and the 
Pullman Company shall be permitted— 
anything in the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—to provide free transportation and 
other carrier service to the Coordinator 
and his assistants and agents 

SECTION 14. The commission shall not 
approve a loan to a carrier under the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act nor 
shall it authorize a carrier to issue bonds 
or other evidence of indebtedness under 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 
unless it shall find that the financial 
structure of the carrier is such that there 
is reasonable prospect that such carrier 
can without financial reorganization, sur- 
vive the existing economic depression and 
provide for its capital neéds thereafter. 

SECTION 15. This act shall cease to 
have effect at the end of one year after 
the effective date, unless extended by a 
proclamation of the President for one year 
or any part thereof; but orders of the Co- 
ordinator or the commission made there- 
shall continue in effect until va- 
|cated by the commission or set aside by 


SECTION 13. The expenses of the Co-'other lawful authority. 


| ties, $876,000. 


62 counties, | 
$406,580. Previous loans for various politi- | 


company but from the affiliates as well 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not see how 
we can pass a law that will prohibit 
a man from doing anything else in the 
world or getting any other employment 
and that will deny a corporation of 
which he is president or vice president 
relief on the ground that he is getting 
more than $17,500 a year from some 
source. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is 
just the point; that is precisely what 
we are trying to do, I assume. We are 
trying to limit the officers of insurance 
companies in their right to receive from 
those companies or their affiliates more 
than $17,500; otherwise why should we 
loan the people’s money to them? 


Purpose of the Bill 


Mr. FLETCHER. The ‘bill prohibits 
any corporation making application 
for a loan from paying to its officers 
excessive salaries in any way, directly 
or indirectly. I can see how anyone 
opposed to the bill, as a whole, can raise 
the kind of objection which has been 
raised, but I do not think we could 
make the specification any plainer than 
we have done in this bill, that a cor- 
poration making application shall not 
be permitted to pay salaries or com- 
pensation, commission, bonus, or in any 
other way, in excess’ of $17,500 to its 
officers or employes. They may earn 
money outside. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am 
wondering what the purpose of this 
proposed legislation is, anyway. Why 
should we loan $100,000,000 to insur- 
ance companies when it has been 
shown on this floor that such .compa- 
nies have been squandering the money 
of their policyholders which they have 
been holding in trust? What purpose 
can there be in loaning them a hundred 
million dollars in times like these when 
we have just taken $450,000,000 away 
from the veterans and $125,000,000 
away from Federal workers, whose pay 
is low to begin with, and when indus- 
tries everywhere are slashing wages? 
Why now should we loan $100,000,000 
to insurance companies in order to 
cover up their own weaknesses, some 
of which I hope to expose in a moment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have said that I 
do not care to raise objection to the 
Senator’s amendment, so far as I am 
concerned. The emergency is_ that 
there are insurance companies that 
need this relief. If they should fail, 
their policyholders would lose the value 
of their policies, whereas, with a little 
help by subscribing for preferred stock, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion would restore them and put them 
upon solid ground; the Reconstruction 
Finance Cor poration itself would be ab- 
solutely secured in making the loans, 
and the policyholders would be saved 
from serious loss. That is the whole 
purpose. 


aaa 
| How Loans Will Be Used 


Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator raises 
the point that the insurance compa- 
nies are paying excessive salaries. This 
is the only proposal before the Senate 
or before the House which undertakes 
to correct that condition, and yet the 
Senator opposes it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But why 
give them $100,000,000 at all? The 
policyholder will not get it or any of 
it. I challenge the Senator from Flor- 
ida to show me one cent of that sum 
that will go to a policyholder. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator 
misunderstands the situation. This 
money, of course, is not going to the 
policyholders. It is to protect the in- 
surance companies from defaulting on 
the outstanding policies. 


tricts, $6,600,000. 
ous political subdivisions, 
North Carolina: 


$19,800,000. 


political subdivisions, $5,074,000. 


Oregon: 
087. 
subdivisions, $2,094,136. 

April 29 

Illinois: 

divisions 


$3,355,100. Previous 


Indiana: For 
$35,600. 
cal subdivisions, 
Kentucky: 
subdivisions, 
various political 
Michigan: 
divisions, $91,694. 


$5,084,286. 


$14,130. 
subdivisions, 
Previous loans 
Oklahoma: For relief 
$743,570. Previous loans for 
litical subdivisions, $3,827,027. 
Oregon: For relief in 
$4,250. 
subdivisions, $2,793,223. ‘\ 
Virginia: 
divisions, $77,603. 
ous political subdivisions, $3,403,395. 


Washington: For relief in Island County, 
$3,500, and in 34 counties, $1,222,800. Pre- 
various political subdivi- 


loans to 
$4,751,130. 


vious 
sions 
May 1 
California: For relief 
$23,090,074. 
litical subdivisions, 
Wisconsin: 
£482,370. 
ical subdivisions, $11,912,992. 
May; 2 
For earthquake 


$6,991,557. 


California: relief 


per cent 
buildings; collateral 
pic ns on real estate. 

May 3 


Montana. For relief in 50 counties, $299,- 
various political 


400. \Previous loans for 
subdivisions, $2,068,885. 


Ohio: For relief in Lucas County, includ- 


ing City of Toledo, $230,429. 
New Jersey: For 
$2,009,291. 


North Dakota: For relief in one county, | < 
Previous loans for various political | ce 


$2,160. 
subdivisions, -$582,333. 
Ohio: For 


visions, $18,846,856. ; ; 
| Tennessee: For relief in 


Previous loans for vari- 


For relief in 100 coun- 
Previous loans for various 


For relief in 24 counties, $699,- 
Previous loans for various political | 


For relief in 49 political sub- 
loans for | 
various political subdivisions, $52,088,621 | 
relief in Wayne county, 
Previous loans for various politi- 


For relief in three political 
Previous loans for 
$6,714,857. 
For relief in 18 political sub- 
for 
various political subdivisions, $19,643,809. 
in 77 counties, 
various po- 


two counties, 
Previous loans for various political 


For relief in nine political sub- 
Previous loans for vari- 


in 29 counties, 
Previous loans for various po- 


in 
scuthern California, $500,000; advanced to 
Unified Rehabilitation. Corporation at 4'% 
per cent interest and to be reloaned at 5 
for reconstruction of damaged 
to consist of first 


relief in 21 counties, 


relief in City of Sandusky, 
$15,000. Previous loans for various subdi- 


“ 


F. C. Loans to Companies 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I recog- 
nize that that is what the Senator 
thinks it will do. 

Mr. COUZENS. I know it will be so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If that 
is the Senator’s view of the bill, that 
is the reason why he will favor it. 

Mr. COUENS. It is not a question of 
view. It is a question of fact. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. My posi- 
tion is, based upon information in my 
possession, that this money will go only 
to prop up some of the niismanagement 
that has been going on in the insur- 
ance companies. It will go to overhead 
for a little while, and then the com- 
panies will entirely fail, and we will 
have the same situation we have al- 
ready had with regard to several in- 
surance companies. 

Mr. COUZENS. The “propping up” 
is for no other purpose than to prop 
up the insurance policyholder; because 
under the bill it is provided that dollar 
for dollar shall be matched, and those 
who subscribe to stock take a position 
secondary to the Government, so that 
anybody who comes in under the pro- 
visions of the bill comes in a second- 
ary position to the Government, and 
will not come in at all if he fears the 
funds are going to be dissipated. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Even so, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion accepts the stock, and the company 
can fail just the same. My position 
is that in the end the policyholder will 
get no benefit. The Senator from 
Michigan is perfectly well aware of 
the fact that, without any warrant in 
law at all, many of the life-insurance 
companies have already suspended the 
cash surrender value provisions of their 
policies, suspended that part of the 
contract agreeing to pay cash on sur- 
render of the policies, and are even 
refusing to make loans on policies. In 
other words, the policyholder gets 
nothing. 


[Protection for Policyholders | 


Mr. COUZENS. That is quite correct; 
but so has the Federal Government 
suspended its gold payments upon its 
bonds that are maturing and upon the 
coupons that are maturing. If the 
Federal Government has suspended 
gold payment contrary to its contract, 
in just what respect are some of these 
companies so disreputable because they 
have suspended certain provisions of 
their contracts under the exigencies of 
the situation? 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then 
they ought to be decent enough to re- 
duce salaries instead of increasing sal- 
aries. They ought to be decént enough 
to reduce the salaries of the executives 
as they have reduced the wages of their 
other employes. But that, in the great 
majority o* cases, they have not done. 

I appreciate the great value of insur- 
ance and have always advocated it most 
enthusiastically. But I am anxious to 
protect the policyholders as far as pos- 
sible against the selfish greed of the 
company management. That is precisely 
the reason I am taking the position I 
do on this bill. 


“Mr. COUZENS. But this provision 
does not apply to that kind of compa- 
nies. If the Senator wants to condemn 
all insurance companies because some 
have misdehaved themselves, I could 
equally condemn the Senator from In- 
diana because he disagrees with some 
of his, colleagues here. In other words, 
I object to the condemnation of -whole 
groups because some of the group may 
have misbehaved. I am not pleading for 
the bill. I would much prefer to vote for 
a measure to repeal the whole Recon- 
struction Act. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will 
join the Senator. 





| $508,050. Previous loans for various subdi- 
| visions, $2,867,302. 


New R. F. C. Chairman 
Jesse Jones, director of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, was elected 
chairman of its board on May 5. He suc- 
ceeds Atlee Pomerene, Cleveland, whose 


appointment was not confirmed by the 
Senate. 


Senate to Scrutinize 
Reconstruction Loans 


Resolution Authorizes Time-to- 


time Investigation of R; F. C. 


The Senate on May 4 adopted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 69) authorizing the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
investigate operations of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation from time to 
time. The resolution reads as follows: 

“Resolved, that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to in- 
vestigate from time to time the operations 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the status of its affairs, and the pro- 
cedure adopted by it in passing upon ap- 
plications for loans, and to investigate par- 
ticularly (1) any loan heretofore or here- 
after made by the Corporation, and (2) 
any application for a loan heretofore or 
hereafter made to the Corporation. 

“The Committee shall report from time 
te time to the Senate the results of its 
investigations, together with its recom- 
mendations, if any, for legislation.” 

This action was taken at the instance 
of Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
chairman of the Committee, who said the 
Committee felt it, ought to have express 


For relief needs of State,! authority of the Senate to make inquiry 
Previous loans for various polit- 


ot the Corporation and to look into its 
eperations and procedure. 

“That is all the resolution proposes,” he 
said; “a general authority on the part of 
the Senate to enable the Committee to in- 
quire of the Corporation respecting their 
procedure and operations, and to consider 
such matters as may be worth while and 
to report them to the Senate if we find 
anything that should be reported.” 


Less Unemployment in 


Great Britain in March | 


Unemployment decreased in Great Brit- | 
ain. during March Officially registered 
unemployed in the former country totaled | 
2,776,184, or about 80,500 less than the pre- | 

ceding month, but still more than 208,000 
above the figure for March, 1932. 
seasonal increase of work was mainly in 
| public- works undertakings and in the 
| building and tailoring industries, the De- 


2 ceistinh || pabtonent of Commerce states. 


. 


|| 


|}| other payments. 


Debt Installment 
Due From Greece. 


Payable May 10 


\Method of Handling Settle- 
ment Problems to Be De- 
termined When First Ob- 
ligation Matures 

The first foreign debt installment to 


mature since the inauguration of the new 
| administration becomes payable May 10 


| | when Greece is scheduled to pay $444,000, 
\}| Treasury Department records show. 


Handling of this installment may be 
an indication of the formula for dealing 
with the foreign debt problem, it was 
said. Since the expiration of the 1931-32 
moratorium Greece has consistently post- 
poned or defaulted on her debt payments, 


and the new officials are confronted with 
the task of ending these delays. 


Silver Clause Not a Help 

Although the bill giving the President 

the right to accept up to $200,000,000 
worth of silver bullion in payment for 
war debts probably may be a law before 
the payment date arrives, it will be of 
little help to Greece\in its efforts to make 
payments, it was indicated at the Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve Board offices. 

Greece produces very little silver and 

makes practically no use of the metal in 
its monetary system. It holds none as re- 
serves, having been on the gold standard 
prior to the present world economic dis- 
turkances. Its currency is mi.de up largely 
|of Bank notes and nickel, copper, bronze 
and aluminum coins. , 

If Greece should endeavor to buy suffi- 

| cient silver to meet her payment, the price 
| of silver might easily be forced over the 
50 cents per ounce maximum at which the 
President is empowered to accept it. Silver 
is now selling in New York around 35 
| cents an ounce. 


Price of Acceptance 


Although it is relatively small, the 
Greek payment is a forerunner of all 
Its maturity raises ques- 

tions which, if answered, will indicate the 
treatment of future payments from other 
countries. For instance, the President will 
have to decide at what price under the 50 
cent maximum he will accept silver in pay- 
ment if the metal is tendered. 

Part of the Greek debt is postponable 
| under the war debt funding agreement, 
| $231,000 of principal retirement. The re- 
| maining $213,400 is an interest payment 

and is nonpostponable. On this amount 
the Treasury will have either to work out 
some method for ending defaults or allow 
the delays which have followed the mora- 
| torium to continue. 


Wisconsin Again Rejects 
New Legislation System 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The initiative and 
referendum system of making laws has 
been defeated in Wisconsin for the second 
time during the present legislative session, 
the Assembly having rejected a resolution 
for such a plan. 

The initiative and referendum proposal 


| had been approved by the 1931 Legislature 


and would have gone to the voters if this 
| Legislature had adopted the resolution. 


‘Bay State Supreme Court 
Accepts Cut in Salaries 


Boston, Mass.—The seven members of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
have notified the State Treasurer, Charles 
F. Hurley, that they will take a voluntary 
reduction of 15 per cent in their salaries 
for the remainder of this fiscal year, end- 
ing Nov. 30. The salary of the Chief 
Justice is $15,000 a year and that of As- 
sociate Justices is $14,000. 


Municipal Utility Areas 


Sacramento, Calif.—A bill validating 
the organization and existence of munici- 
pal utility districts has been signed by 
Governor Rolph. 
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Relief From Anti-trust [= 
Laws Proposed in 
Emergency Plan of | 


The President | 
CTION to thee! poliouahs from | 
their present financial plight and to| 
restore their ability 
direct and indirect employment to some | 
8,000,000 persons has been started with in- | 
troduction in Congress May 4 of two bills) 
(H. R. 5500 and S. 1580), sponsored by | 

' President Roosevelt, designed to effect | 
savings in operation of the roads, im- 
prove efficiency, cut down fixed charges, | 
and in general place the transportation | 


save the 


normal to give 


system on a sounder basis. 
In a message asking such legislation, 
President Roosevelt also requested re-| 
peal of the recapture provisions of the | 
interstate commerce act, under which ex- 
cess earnings of railroads over a certain 
percentage revert to the Government; 
and provision for regulation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of rail- 
way holding companies. Recommenda- 
tions to the same effect have previously | 
been made by the Commission. 
Temporary Emergency Measure 
The bill embodying his plan for emer- 
gency relief of railroads was character- 


ized by the President as a: “temporary | 
emergency measure. He expressed the | 


view that experience during the 
mainder of the year Will provide a basis} 
for preparation of a more permanent} 
and comprehensive national transporta-| 
tion policy at the regular session of | 
Congress in 1934. 


re- 


Federal Coordinator 
Of the three recOSmmendations in the} 
President’s 
posal was for the creation of a Federal, 


message, the only new pro-| 


Coordinator of Transportation to work in| 
cocperation with the carriers to stop 
duplications and waste, to encourage fi- 
nancial reorganizations and to aid in 
maintenance of railroad employment at a 
fair wage. 
The other 
endorsements of bills already introduced 
in the House by Chairman Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Bonham, for the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
to repeal the recap- 


two recommendations were 


Tex., 


Commerce, namely, 
ture clause of the Transporiation Act of 
1920, under which claims of $361,000,000 
against railroads for excess profits would 


ke dropped (H. R. 3754); and to put| 
railroad holding companies under the | 
regulation and control of the Interstate, 
Commerce Commission, just as the rail-| 
ruads themselves now are (H. R. 4222). 
Both of these Rayburn bills were reported | 
by the Committee to the House on March 
29, without further action, pending the 
President’s message. 


Hearings to Begin 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
majority leader of the Senate, introduced 
the Administration emergency transpor- 
tation bill (S. 1580) in the Senate. The 
Senate adjourned May 4 until May 8, and 
tentative plans have been made to begin 
hearings May 9 before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, of which 
Senator Dill (Dem.), of Massachwgetts, | 
is chairman. 

The new measure would create the of- 
fice of Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation, and a committee of five for each 
of the Eastern, Western, and Southern 
sections of the country, to have power to 
require the railroads to take such meas- 
ures as will reduce their expenses, elimi- 
nate duplications of service, promote fi- 
nancial reorganizations, and otherwise | 
put themselves in a sounder condition. It 
suspends the cperation of the anti-trust 
laws so far as the proposed changes are 
concerned, and also of all other laws, 
Federal and State, that might interfere 
with the plan, except that the railway 
labor law specifically is exempted from 
any effects of the measure. 


President Explains Plan 

The President’s message to Congress 
follows: 

“To, the Congress: The steam rail- 
ways still constitute the main arteries 
of commerce in the United States. At 
this time, however, available traffic is 
not sufficient profitably to utilize exist- 
* ing railway facilities and the supple- 
mentary facilities provided by new forms 
of transportation. 

“Our broad problem is so to coordinate 
all agencies of transportation as to 
maintain adequate service. I am not yet 
ready to submit to the Congress a com- 
prehensive plan for permanent legisla- 
tion. : 


Three Emergency Proposals 

“I do believe, however, that three 
emergency steps can and should be taken 
at this Special Session of the Congress. 

“First, I recommend the repeal of the 
recapture provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Act. The Com- 
mission has pointed out that existing 
provisions are unworkable and = im- 
practicable. 

“Second, railway holding companies 
should be placed definitely under the 
regulation and control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in like manner 
as the railways themselves. 


Coordination of Transportation 
“Third, as “a temporary ~emergency 
measure, I suggest the creation of a 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
who, working with groups of railroads, 
will be able to encourage, promote or 
require action on the part of carriers, 
in order to avoid duplication of service, 
prevent waste, and encourage financial 
reorganizations. Such a_ .coordinator 
should also, in carrying out this policy, 
render useful service in maintaining 

railroad employment at a fair wage. 
“The experience gained during the| 
halance of this year will greatly assist | 


i 


| read to the House as soon as the message 


|to the House Committee on Interstate 


| Was $8,325,904,000, 
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The Net Onenitine inconre oF the Nation’s 


Railroads--- 


Last Year Only One-third of Pre-war Period, 


$ |,058,506,000 


$ 601,139,000 


a 
Ss 


TM 


$1,262,636, 000 


$528, 204,000 


334,325,000 


The Above Illustration, Based on Data Supplied by the Interstate Commerce Commission, Shows How the Net Operating Income of Steam Railroads Has 


Fluctuated During Pre-war and Post-war Periods and During the More Recent Prosperity and Depression Periods. 


In 1932 Income Was Only $334,- 


325,000, Compared With the Peak Year, 1929, of $1,262,636,000. Post-war Years During Which the Government Controlled the Roads Are Not Included. 


the carriers 
preparation for a more: permanent and | 
a more comprehensive national transpor- 
tation policy at the regular 
the Congress in 1934.” 
Committee to Hold Hearings 
President Roosevelt’s recommenda- 
tions for transportation legislation were 


the Government and 


session of 


was reported to it by Mr. Latta, one of | 
| the White House secretariat. The mes- 


| sage and the Rayburn bill were referred 


and Foreign Commerce. The Committee 
was scheduled to begin hearings on Mon- 
day, May 8, at 10 a. am. 

While there was no discussion im the 
House when the clerk finished reading | 
the message, Chairman Rayburn in a} 
brief statement interpreted the purposes 
of the President’s program. He said the 
recommended measure appeared to be 
crafted with a view to encourage the 
railroads to eliminate unnecessary ex- 
penditures and otherwise to set their 
ewn house in order. 

Aid in Setting Railroads Right 

“As I understand it,’ Mr. Rayburn 
said, “this measure is drawn toward 
fulfillment of policies outlined by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Salt Lake City last 
September. In the course of that speech | 
Governor Roosevelt said that he favored 
standing back of the railroads for a year 
or two, I take it that he meant by that 
that the railroads should have an op- 
portunity to set their own affairs in 
order. 

“This bill appears to be drawn with 
that in mind. The railroads are not only 
tc be given an opportunity to eliminate 
waste and un€conomical expenditures 
but are to be encouraged to do so. 

“I was glad to see that the President 
does not hold out that this bill is the 
solution to all transporation problems; 
but it is to afford the railroad manage- 
ments an opportunity to show what they 
can accomplish through their own ef- 
forts. The bill removes the alibi which 
the pradagenents have been claiming; 


| sent to Congress are 
| follows: 


| mit 


called anti-trust laws. 
“This is an administration measure, 
and I shali loyally support the President | 


|in his efforts to deal with the trans-| 


portation problems.” 

. Purposes of Legislation 

The immediate purposes of the bill 
summarized ag | 


To encourage or require action by the | 
carriers to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion of services and facilities and to per- 
joint use of stations and tracks | 
where feasible; to control air lines, bus 
lines, and truck services owned or partly | 
owned by the roads so as to avoid undue | 
impairment of railway revenues; to 
avoid waste in general; to promote finan-| 
cial reorganization of the carriers, to re- 
duce bond interest payments and other 
fixed charges to the greatest extent com- 
patible with the public interest and the 
stabiliy of railway credit; and to provide 
for studies of all possible means of im- 
proving the transportation service. 

To accomplish these purposes, the bill 
provides for a dual set-up, one part of 
this organization is to consist of the} 
three regional committees of five, which 
are to be chosen by the railroads them- 
selves through their directors, each road 
voting on the membership of a commit- 
tee on the basis of its mileage in the 
region for which the committee will 
function. 

The committee would be directod to 
carry out as far as possible the pur-| 
poses of the act, through voluntary 
action by the carriers in each region, 
or cooperatively with the carriers of the 
other regions. 

Responsibilities of Coordinator 

The second part of the dual set-up 
consists gf a Federal Coordinator of | 
Transportation and his staff, backed up 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as the agency to handle appeals from! 
his decisions and to. cooperate in appli- 
cation of the plan. 

Broad powers are proposed for the 
coordinator. If the committees are un- 


| tion of the 


ever, they could.submit to the coordi- 
nator their recommendations which they 
have been unable to have applied, 
he would have authority to 
| enforce orders to the carriers to make 
the recommendations effective, if he finds 


| them to be in the public interest. 
The coordinator’s 


and 
issue 


among the 
carriers and may specify such compensa- 
tion payments as he shall deem proper. 

Should a committee of the carriers fai! 
to act on recommendations made by the 
coordinator, when he thinks action 
should be taken by it, the coordinator 
would have power to issue and enforce 
such orders as he deemed necessary to 
attain the purposes of the act. He 
thus the central and most 
figure in the organization designed to 
put the roads on a better basis. His 
orders are binding on the railways and 
their employes under penalty of fines 
ranging from $1,000 $20,000 for each 
day of failure to comply. 


is 


Anti-trust Laws Suspended 

In view of the power granted to the 
coordinator, appeal by the railroads is 
permitted from his orders, to be taken 
te the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Commission may suspend the opera- 
order for a time while it 
considers the matter, if it believes ir- 
reparable injury might be done by per- 
mitting the order to go into force. It has 
the authority, after a hearing, to direct 
that the order shall go in force, to set 
it aside entirely, or to issue an amended 
order. 

In the application of orders of the 
coordinator, designed to coordinate rail- 
way operation and to provide for joint 
use of facilities, pooling arrangements, 
and -similar procedure, the railroads 
would be free of restraints imposed by 
the anti-trust laws. 

A supplementary provision of the bill 
relates to loans to railroads by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which 


and, 


orders may provide | 
'for pooling arrangements 


powerful | 


n, that alibi is the interference of the 'so-; able to function in carrying out the pur-; has been instrumental, through its loans, 
| poses of the act, for any reason what-| 


in preventing receiverships of carriers. 

This provision specifies that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission shall not 
approve any Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan to a railroad nor shall 
it approve any other 
eyidence of indebtedness by a railroad 
unless it finds that the financial struc- 
ture of the road seeking the loan shows 
that it can survive the depression with- 
out a reorganization and provide for its 
capital needs afterward. 

A provision is included for payment 
of a fee by the railways to defray the 
cost of the coordination program, the fee 
to be paid into the Federal Treasury and 


issue of bonds or 


|} any excess over the requirements for 
| carrying out the plan to be returned 


to the roads. 
Plan Limited to One Year 

The entire act is to cease operation 
one year after its passage, unless it is 
extended for one additional year or 
fraction thereof by a proclamation by 
the President. It thus is regarded as an 
emergency act, but orders of the coordi- 
nator are to remain in effect, under its 
terms, until they are vacated by him 
or set’ aside or suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The railroads of the country have 
faced serious difficulties in the last two 
years, with their income drastically 
duced, many unable to meet their fixed 
charges out of income, and some near 
receivership. Loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in many 
instances have tided them over crucial 
periods and enabled several. roads to 
avoid receiverships that would otherwise 
have been inevitable. 

The operating revenues of the Class I 
railroads have declined rapidly 
1929 and for 1932 were only 
half the pre-depression total. 


re- 


since 
about 


Progressive Decline in Revenues . 
While the revenues of 1929 were not 
the largest on record, they were near the 
top, totaling $6,279,521,000. This figure 
had been’ exceeded ao in 1923 and 


1926. 
very sharp. 

In 1930, operating revenues fell to 
$5,281,197,000; in 1931, to $4,236,421,000, 
1932, to $3,161,929,000. Net in- 
come of the roads from railway opera- 
tion, 


From 1930 on, the decline was 


and in 


after deduction of operating ex- 
penses and taxes, fell from the record 
high of $1,262.636,000 in 1929 to $874,- 
154,000 in 1930, to $528,204,000 in 1931, 
and to $334,325,000 in 1982. 

The income in many cases was in- 
sufficient to meet the interest on bonds 
and other fixed charges, and borrowing 
was resorted to in order to keep up 
payments. 

The net operating income of recent 
years compares with $1,058,506,000 for 
1916, with $601,139,000 for 1921, and 
with $1,229,020,000 for 1926, which was 
the highest point reached except in 1929. 

Drastic Cut in Expenses 

During the period of rapidly declining 
revenues, the railroads have 
expenses drastically. 
for 1929 were $4,506,056,000; for 1930, 
$3,930,929,000; for 1931, $3,259,295,000; 
and for 1932, $2,429,386,000. 

Notwithstanding these heavy 
tions in expenses, 
of the roads 
For all the roads taken together last 
year, net operating income was far less 
than enough to pay the Uinterest on 
bonded debt. 

The importance of a sound railroad 
structure to the public goes far beyond 
the mere maintenance of an adequate 
transportation system, vital as is such a 
system. Normally, 12,000,000 of the pop- 
ulation depend on the roads for their sus- 
tenance, an important field of investment 
is provided for capital, and industry in 
general -benefits from heavy purchases 
of equipment by the railroads. 

Direct and Indirect Employment 

The number employed directly by the 
railroads in 1929 was about 1,660,000. It 
has been estimated that the roads also 
give indirect employment, v-hrough their 
Fueehonen to as many as oy employ 


reduc- 


WHO OWNS = HE RAILROADS OF THE NATION? 


Public Main Sg 
Carrier Control of 


Blocks of Stock 


AILWAYS 

are owned by 
The stock is widely distributed among 
individuals, with only 
sinall amounts held in blocks by organ- 
izations and groups of organizations, 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from reports of Class I rail- 
roads, comprising about 90 per cent of 
the total mileage of track, show that 
at the beginning of 1932 there were 
878,056 stockholders in the railroads. 
The total of stock outstanding in 1931) 
which would give an 
average holding per stockholder of 
slightly less than $9,500. 

Stock Owned by Railroads 

The greatest single holders of railway 
stocks, as indicated by available statis- 
ties, are the railways themselves—one 
railway holding the stock of another or 
of several others. This holding accounts 
for nearly $3,000,000,000 of the total. 

But, of course, the stocks of the rail- 
way holding the shares of another 
largely owned by the public. 
ownership of the shares held 
roads is actually in the public, 
technically in the railroad corporations. 

Another considerable amount of the 
stock is held by holding companies not 
controlled by railways. In this case also 


‘THE of the United States 


are 
So the| 
by the 
although 


,the actual beneficial ownership is in the 


public, who own the stocks indirectly 
through the ownership of stock in the 
holding companies. This block of rail- 
way stock, while one of the largest held 
by any group of organiaztions, totals 
only a little more than half a_ billion 
dollars. 
Distribution of Bonds 

A somewhat similar situation prevails! 
with respect to bonds, although these are 
held to a greater extent in large blocks 
by organizations or groups. Such insti- | 
tutions as insurance companies, religious 
groups, educational organizations, banks, 
ete,, apparently do not care for railroad 
stocks, which they hold in comparatively) 
small amounts, if at all; but they do 
carry considerable amounts of railroad 
bonds. In fact, it has been said that, of 


the investing public. | 


comparatively | 


| by railways held $547,200,000. 


Some Leading Creditors of the Reilroads 


Life Insurance Companies 
Mutual Savings Banks 
Commercial Banks 


Other Public or Semi public 
Agencies 


$2,600,000,000 


$ 1,700,000,000 


Tore beeeek $687,000,000 


Hospitals & Religious Institutions WOON $ 221,000,000 
Philanthropic Foundations meBOOMK $200,000,000 


Educational Organizations seeOeMk ¢ 176,000,000 


The American Public Literally Owns the Nation's Railroads. 


TET RONMK §1,016,000,000 


According to Figures Supplied to the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission by Railroad Organizations, More Than One-half of the $12,000,000,000 of 
Railway Bonds Are in the Hands of Public and Semipublic institutions, 


the stock holdings of religious and edu- 
cational organizations a considerable part 
was not actually bought by them, but 
came into their hands in the form of 
donations. 

While statistics of distribution of own- 
ership of railroad stocks are decidedly 
incomplete, the wide distribution is in- 
dicated by such figures as are available. 


| They also indicate that most of the bond 


holdings are in the hands of insurance 
companies, mutual savings banks, com- 
mercial banks, and educational, philan- 
thropic, and religious institutions. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has compiled, on the basis of reports 
from private organizations, statistics of 
railway stock holdings by certain groups 
having large amounts on hand. The fig- 
ures are largely as of the beginning of 
1932 

These show that, of "the total of about 
| $8,326,000,000 of railway stocks outstand- | 
ing, 21 holding companies not controlled 
Railroads 
holding the stock of other :oads had $2,- 
968,000,000 of the total. Domestic in- 
vestment trusts held $152,300,000; Mexi- 
can and Canadian railroads, $101,500,000; 
and 52 legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies held $94,000,000, 


| panies; 


other 
groups of the popula- 


Recent figures on holdings by 
organizations or 
Railroad stocks 
are known to be so widely held, however, 
that no great percentage of the total is 
in the hands of any cne class of organi- 
zetions. A compilation made as of 1924, 
for instance, shows that €2 universities, 
which were rather heavy holders of rail- 
voad bonds, had only $19,121,000 of rail- 
road stocks, out of a total of about 
$7,630,000,000 outstanding that year. 

Studies in general show that railroad 
stocks are held to a very large extent 
by individuals rather than organizations, 
and that it is the public at large that 
really owns the roads. 


tion are not available. 


A recent survey made for the House of 
Representatives, for instance, designed 
te show the ownership of voting securi- 
ties of the railroads whose securities are 
widely held rather than being concen 
trated in the hands of a single individual, 
family, or company, covered 22 per cent 
of the voting power of the 16 railroads 
studied. Of this total of 22 per cent, 
16.54 was held by individuals and es- 
tates;.1.14 by railroads and railroad hold- 
ing companies; 1.13 by insurance com- 
1.8 by investment trusts, invest- 


ment companies, ete.; 0.54 by educational 
and charitable institutions; and 1.8 per 
cent by others. If all voting securities 
were accounted for, it was stated, the 
percentage for individuals would have 
been considerably larger. 

In general, such organizations as edu 
cational institutions, insurance compa- 
nies, charitable institutions, ete., avoid 
stock holdings and prefer bonds. 

The beneficial ownership of railway 
bends is perhaps as wideiy distributed 
es stocks, but there are large blocks of 
the total of about $10,785,000,000 that 
are in the hands of single groups of 
agencies such as colléges and universi- 
ties, etc. 

Estimates prepared by the Association 
of Railway Executives, the American 
Railway Association, and tne Bureau ol 
Railway Economics give the following 
as the approximate holdings of railroad 
bonds by the organizations named: 

Life insurance companies, $2,600,000,- 
060; mutual savings banks, $1,700,000,- 
000; commercial banks, $1,016,000,000; 
philanthropic foundations, $200,000,000; 
educational organizations, $176,000,000; 
huspitals, $157,006,000; religious institu- 
tions, $64,000,000; other public or semi- 
public agencies, $687,000,000. This ac- 


i 


i Holdings of 
Bonds by Banks and 


Benevolent Groups 


$6,600,000,000 of railroad 
about two-thirds of the total 
outstanding, 

total capitalization 
roads — stock outstanding 


counts for 


bonds, or 


of the rail- 
plus funded 
debt—has shown a rather steady increase 
since the beginning of the century. A 
study by the railroads themselves shows 
that in 1900 the funded debt was $5,645,- 
465,000, while the stock outstanding was 
$5,845,580,000, a total of $11,491,035,000. 
Capitalization of Carriers 

By 1931, through slow annual increases 
that seldom were interrupted by brief 
declines, the funded debt, as reported by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
had risen to $12,738,815,000, while stock 
outstanding had expanded to $10,008,414,- 
000, a total capitalization of $22,737,- 
229,000, nearly double the amount in 
1960, 

In 1910 the total capitalization was 
$17,744,426,000; in 1915 it was $19,719,- 
813,009; in 1920, $20,098,046,000; and in 
1925, $21,734,095,000, reflecting the stead- 
iness of the growth. 

Dividends and Investments 

The proportion of the stock of. rail- 
roads that was paying dividends has been 
fairly constant, althovgh there has been 
considerable variation since 1921. The 
low point in the period 1910-1931 was 
reached in 1921, when 56.92 per cent of 
the stock paid dividends, and the high 
point in 1980, when 76.93 per cent of 
the stock paid dividends. 

The property investment of the roads 
has almost doubled since 1910. For 
that year the total investment was $14,- 
557,816,000, and the investment per mile 
of road was $64,382. By 1920 the total 
investment had risen to $19,849,320,000 
and the investment per mile to $81,954. 
In 1931 investment totaled $26,094,899,- 
000 and investment per mile was $105,- 
S53. 

The total dividends declared by the 
roads annually has varied since 1910 be- 
tween $264,2€7,107 in 1915 and $511, 
258,819 in 1980. In 1931 dividends de- 
clared totaled $333,986,000. Figures for 
1932 have not yet become available. 


The 


cut their- 
Operating expenses | 


the financial condition | 
has become rapidly worse. | 


pace 1S 


| Reduction in Operat. 


‘Income Since 
1939 Shown in Re- 


view of Finances 


directly, bringing the total to more than 
2,000,000. Assuming that the average 
family consists of four persons, some 
12,000,000 normally dependent on 
the roads. 

The employment provided indirectly 
by the roads comes from expenditures 
that ordinarily reach about $6,000,000,- 
000 a year, and that enter the general 
channels of trade and give purchasing 
power to a broad segment of the popula- 
tion. These expenditures had to be’Tre- 
duced to about $4,000,000,000 in 1931, 


and undoubtedly were much smaller’in 
1932, 


are 


The largest item in the railroads’ ex- 
penses is wages. These totaled about 
$2,670,000,000 in 1929 and $1,965,000,000 
in 1931, Purchase of materials and suip- 
plies was the next largest item in 1929, 
totaling some $1,330,000,000; but a sharp 
contraction in such expenditures was 
necessary in 1931, when the total fell 
to $695,000,000, and was exceeded by 
interest and dividend payments of $848,- 
000,000. The interest and dividend pay- , 
ments for 1929 were $1,001,000,000. 

Capital Expenditures Cut 

Capital expenditures, or the purchase 
of locomotives and cars, building, repair, 
and improvement of track, stations, en- 
gine. houses, and bridges, and similar 
outlays accounted for $854,000,000 in 
1929 and were cut to $362,000,000°in 
1931. Tax payments in 1929 were $397,- 
000,000 and in 1931 they fell to $303,- 
500,000. 

In normal’ years, the railroads buy 
about 20 to 25 per cent of the total 
United States output of soft coal, and 
4 to 5 per cent of the anthracite; about 
20 per cent of the fuel oil production; 
16 per cent of the timber produced; and 
17 per cent of the total steel and iron 
output. They also buy large quantities 
of cement, stationery, supplies for din- 
ing cars, electrical equipment, and many 
cther items. 

Tax payments by the roads run about 
$1,000,000 a day, as can be seen from 


| the annual totals. 


From these statistics, it can be ob- 
served that the proposed aid to the rail- 
road system goes much farther than a 
saving of the transportation facilities of 
the Nation. The effects of the proposed 
legislation, if it is successful in accomp- 
lishing its purpose, would be felt 
throughout the country. 


Future of Railroad Industry 

As far as the future of the railroad 
industry is concerned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission believes that no 
prosperity is in sight for the roads, te- 
xardless of any measure taken, so tong 
as the country remains at the bottom 
of a business depression, but it feels 
that, with the return of traffic that ac- 
companies business imprevement, the 
roads will benefit materially from lessons 
learned during the depression. 

Many railroads were spending money 
rather lavishly before the depression be- 
gan, and they have learned that there 
are numerous avenues of economy open 
to them that previously were not used. 
It has been estimated, in fact, that with 
a return of only half the traffic lost dur- 
ing the depression, the roads can earn 
the same net income as they had in 1929, 
in view of the economies they have ef- 
fected that: will be continued in more 
prosperous times. 

The railroads are believed to be ap- 
proaching a realization of the necessity 
of avoiding wastes which have resulted 
from unwise competition among them, 
and this should be a helpful factor in 
making effective the emergency program 
pending before Congress. This spirit is 
expected to result in a greater tendency 
for the roads to unite in research on 
their problems, to act in unison for im- 
provement of conditions surrounding 
their industry, and to aid in develop- 
ment of a movement to coordinate the 
Nation’s entire transportation system. 

Permanency of Transport System 

As for effects of other transportation 


| agencies on the railroads, the Commis- 


sion recently stated that it believed the 
railroads “furnish the backbone and 
most of the other vital bones of the 
transportation system of the country, 
and we believe this will be the situation 
for a long time to come. We are not 
impressed with the thought that they 
are doomed, in anything like the future, 
to go the way of the stage coach and 
canal,” 

Efforts of the roads to cut expenses, 
while not successful in maintaining their 
net earnings at a level sufficient to meet 
fixed charges, have been surprisingly 
succesful. In 1929, which was a good 
year for industry, operating expenses 
were 71.7 ae cent of operating revenues. 
For 19382, despite the tremendous re- 
duction : revenues, operating expenses 
were held to 76.8 per cent of revenues, 

This showing in reduction of expenses 
was made through heavy reductions “in 
expenditures for materials and supplies 
and in investments in equipment, and by 
a wage reduction of 10 per cent, besides 
cther economy measures. WhileAt was 
effective in keeping the roads in better 
financial condition than they otherwise 
would have veen, it involved reductions 
in expenditures which cannot be con- 
tinued with safety. These include par- 
ticularly the expenditures for main- 
tenance of the railroad system. 

Sources of Relief 

Immediate financial relief has come 
to the railroads from two sources, the 
Reconstruction Fiaance Corporation and 
the Railroad Credit Corporation. The 
latter organizatior was set up by the 
railroads themselves to receive the pro- 
ceeds of a rate increase authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
signed to compensate in part for the 
decline in revenues. The funds from 
this increase were placed in a fund in 
the credit corporation and were loaned 


| to the more needy roads. 
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Of Gasoline and 
:Aleohol Deferred 


Senate ucamaittes Agrees | 
Not to Consider Proposal 
For Farm Relief by In-| 
crease in Use oi Grain 


_Congress is not likely to act at the! 
present special session on proposals to 


require automobile owners to pay indi- | 
_rectly to farmers some part of the losses | 
_ Sustained by being deprived of the profit- | 


.able use of millions of acres formerly 
¢sown in feed crops for horses and mules. 


«Bills have been introduced in both 


othat is not blended with alcohol, but the 
Senate Committee on Finance May 3 
, agreed not to consider the matter in 
“connection with the bill (H. R. 5040), now 
“before the Committee after passage by 
the House, to continue the Federal gas0- | 
“line tax for one year after June 30, 1933. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of ae ae. | 
Chairman of the Committee, indicated | 
"that the blending proposal will go over 
to the next session. vending a study 0 
“the subject. 


“* The bill was introduced in the Senate | 


““S. 1552) by Senators Clark (Dem.), of 

»Missouri, and Dickinson (Rep.), of Iowa, | 

“and in the House (H. R. 5362) by Repre- 

“sentative Shallenberger (Dem.), of Alma, 
ebraska. 

“i Position of Proponents 


May 1 in a speech in the House and he | 
jassued a statement outlining the views of | 


* proponents of the proposal as follows: 
je “The motor fuel alcohol bill is designed | 
ato yield quick benefits to the farmer, the | 
egeneral public, and a long chain of re- 
tated industries without injuring any do- 
emestic interests or necessarily placing the 
‘Jeast burden upon the taxpayer. 
“farmer, this measure will insure an outlet 
‘for surplus crops, especially corn; also} 
molasses and other products suitable for 
‘conversion into alcohol. 
@has taken away from American agricul- 
-ture the profitable use of 35,000,000 acres 
formerly sown in feed crops for horses | 
and mules. By feeding our mechanical 
*horses, the farmer can regain a share of 
this market. 

“According to conservative estimates, | 
“the bill will lead to a consumption of 
«upwards of 300,000,000 bushels of corn an- 
nually, far more than the total corn ex- 
ports, plus the corn equivalent of live- 
*stock exports, for the most prosperous 
“year. Thus the solution of the corn sur- 
‘plus problem is rendered wholly inde- 
“pendent of foreign purchases. Stiffening 

of corn prices will react in the livestock 
“markets, will aid competitive products 
“such as wheat, and undoubtedly will 
“strengthen the markets of a wide range 
rt farm commodities. 


General Benefits 


“Since economic recovery hinges upon 
agriculture.as no other industry, this boost 
‘$n the purchasing power of the farmer 
swill be general in its benefits. Invest- 
ments estimated-in the millions of dol- 
ars will be required for new distilleries. 

ousands of men will be directly em- 
ployed. Railroads will carry the traffic 
and coal mines will fire the boilers. 

“Tests of the blended fuel have been 
sufficient to prove that it is superior to 
straight gasoline; equal or better than 
most premium motor fuels, which latter it 
will not exceed in price. Admixtures of 
alcohol with gasoline up to 20 per cent by 
volume show more power and mileage, 
smoother starting, fast pick-up, less car- 
bon, and superior antiknock properties. No 
carburetor or engine adjustments are nec- 
essary 

“The means of advancing the produc- 
tion of the new aicoho! fuel to the rank 
of a new indusiry are extremely simple. 
At present, the gasoline producer pays a 
Federal tax of 1 cent a gallon. The bill 
would raise the rate to 2 cents till the 
ehd of 1934 and 3 cents thereafter, but 
all blends with alcohol made from domes- 
tic farm products would pay only 1 cent 
a gallon as formerly. Through the re- 
mainder of 1933, a 1 per cent admixture 
would be specified; 2 per cent tlirough 
1974; and 5 per cent thereafter. 

Methed of Blending 


“This does not mean that all gasoline 
sold after July 1 would have to contain a 
minimum of 1 per cent alcohol. As the bill 
now reads, a producer selling, for example, 
100,000 gallons could sell 90,000 of straight 
gasoline and 10,000 of mixed fuel con- 
taining 10 per cent alcohol or 1,000 gallons 
of alcohol. This would be 1 per cent of 
the entire output and therefore would be 
in compliance with the bill, paying only 1 
cent per gallon iax. Similarly 80,000 gal- 
lons of straight gasoline could be sold 
with 20,000 of 5 per cent alcohol blend 
The blended fuel could be sold at a pre- 
mium. 

“The effect would be similar to that of 
@ mild tariff, sucn as has been employed 
many times in the history of the United 
States to overcoine inertia in the intro- 
duction of a new industry, enabling it to 
gain a foothold snd make its way on its 
merits. 

“Gasoline consumption in the corn belt 
fell twice as much as the 7 per cent drop 
for the Nation as a whole in 1932 as com- 
pared with 1931. Obviously any benefit to 
the corn-belt farmers will enable them to 
start up their automobiles and tractors, 


- 


Airport Construction 
Projects— 


Proposals to Build or Improve 

Commercial, Municipal and 

Private Plants 

For the week ended April 27, 1933 
Aeronautics Branch has received infor- 
mation to the effect that the establish- 
ment or improvement of airports is pro- 
posed at the following cities: 

Commercial: Warner Springs, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. (improvement). 

Municipal: Twenty-nine Palms, Calif.; 
Jonesboro, La.; Terry, Mont.; Anderson, 
Ss. C. (improvement); Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Private: Blytheville, Ark. 

Projects for the development or air- 
ports at the following cities have been 
accomplished or indefinitely postponed: 

Established . East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Pendleton, Oreg.; Providence (Hillsgrove) 
R. 1.; Mobridge, S. Dak. 

Indefinitely postponed: La Jolla, Calif.; 
Cuero, Tex. 
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| indirectly 
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f Three ptates 


Analyses Made for Selling in 
Pennsylvania, Michigan 

And Illinois 

Gee eee 

A variety of data designed to aid man- | 


| ufacturers and distributors of general | 
consumer goods to locate more readily | 
and economically their markets in three | 
of the leading industrial States of the | 
| country is presented in three reports made 
public May 1 by the Department of Com- 
+ merce. | 

The new market data bulletions are; 
“Aid For Analyzing Markets in Illinois,” 
“Aid for Analyzing Markets in Michigan,’ 
and “Aid For Analyzing Markets in Penn- 
sylvania.” 

The basic information offered in these 
reports is drawn from the records of the 
National Census of Distribution, which | 
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~ Action for Blend ead to Markets | 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


Busi INESS A ACTIVITY NEW YORK . TIMES)* 


li show that retail sales in the three States | 
sbranches for an extra tax on gaso ine | in the census year aggregated approxi- | 


| mately $10,000,000,000. 


Bankruptcy Inquiry 


Proposed i in House 


Actions of Receivers and 
Referees Would Be Inves- 
| tigated Under Resolution 


Investigations of the actions of receivers | 
and referees in bankruptcy by the House | 
| Committee on Judiciary would be au- | 
thorized by a resolution (H. Res. 110), 


| on Rules. 


Representative Celler (Dem.), 


| 


| 


= It was advocated by Mr. Shallenberger | | approved May 3 by the House Committee | 


of | 


| Brooklyn, N. Y., a member of the House} 


| Committee on Judiciary, 
| the resolution, immediately announced 
| that the resolution would permit thorough 


and author of! 


investigation of the activities of the Irv-| 


ing Trust Co., of New York City, as being 
what he termed “a monopoly receiver” in 
New York; the activities of Federal Judge 
|'Woodward in Chicago; and the practices 
of Federal district judges in Detroit, Mich.; 
Memphis, Tenn., and elsewhere. 

| . The Rules Committee favorably reported 
| the resolution to the House. 
| terms, the Judiciary Committee or its 
subcommittees would specifically inquire 


| 


Under its! 


into and investigate the selection of re- | 
| ceivers and trustees and of their counsel, | 


| referees, custodians, auctioneers, ap- 
praisers, accountants and other aids to 
the courts in the administration of bank- 


ruptcy cases and equity receiverships with | 


a view to any 
Congress. 

The inquiry, whenever 
Committee deems it 
extend to 


remedial legislation by 
the Judiciary 
justified, also would 
the actions of any 


for appointment of the same person or 
corporation as receiver in any 
cases or rules which in effect directly or 


ruptcy estates by creditors. 

Reports on the result of the.Committee’s 
investigation. with recommendations, 
would be made to the House by or before 
Jan. 31, 1934. 


Loans for Railroads 
By Credit Corporation 


Action by I. C. C. on Financing 
Of Carriers Announced 


Total loans made or authorized up to 
April 30 by the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion to railroads to meet fixed interest 
obligations were $67,308,868, according to 
the monthly report of the Corporation 
filed May 2 with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The total receipts of the Corporation 
since the emergency surcharges were 
placed on freight, together with interest, 
aggregated $69,142,358. 

An additional loan of $1,500,000 from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to the Erie Railroad was approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission April 29, 
it was announced May 2. Three previous 
loans to the Erie, aggregating $13,403,000, 
had been approved by the Commission. 

The Commission also announced that it 
has authorized the Erie to issue $5,000,000 
of refunding and improvement 6. per cent 
gold ‘bonds in partial reimbursement for 
capital expenditures heretofore made. The 
bonds are to be pledged as collateral for 
the loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The Delaware & Hudson was authorized 
to issue $10,000,000 of short-term notes to 
bear interest of not more than 6 per cent 
and payable not later than April 1, 1935. 


directly aiding zgasoline sales in this ter- 
ritory which consumes 28 per cent of the 
Nation’s total. The indirect benefits aris- 
ing through price increases of grain and 
livestock will be even more far-reaching 
than the direct income through sales of 
grain for alcohol seen ose 


district | 
judges in promulgating rules of practice | 


class of | 


prevent the control of bank- | 
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are issued by the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 
The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from reliable pri- 


vate, 
always end on the same day, 


Weekly Coal Output 
'__On Lower Level 


Easter Monday Lay-off 
counts Only Partially for De- 
cline in Mine Production 


Decreases were noted in production of 
both bituminous coal and anthracite dur- 
ing the week ended April 22, according 
to the weekly coal report of the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. The 
summary follows: 

Production of both bituminous coal and 
anthracite declined in the week ended 
April 22. Loadings on Monday reflected 
the usual Easter Monday loss, but this 
accounts only in part for the decrease 
in output for the week. The total pro- 
duction of soft ocal is estimated at 4,634,- 
000 net tons, a decrease of 230,000 tons, 
or 4.7 per cent, from the preceding week, 
and of 2.2 per cent from the correspond- 
ing week of 1932. 

Anthracite production during the week 
ended April 22 is estimated at 569,000 net 
tons, a decrease of 148,000 tons,or 20.6 
per cent, from the preceding week. Pro- 
duction during the corresponding week 
last year was 1,406,000 tons. 

Production of beehive coke during the 
week of April 22 is estimated at 11,800 net 
tons. This is in comparison with 9,700 
tons in the preceding week, and 11,400 tons 
in 1932. 


Ship-building Tonnage 
Shows Further Shrinkage 


American shipyards on April 1 were 
building or under contract to build for 
private shipowners 40 vessels aggregating 
14,236 gross tons, compared with 46 vessels 
aggregating 24,174 gross tons on March 1, 
it was announced May 4 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


~ FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS ~ 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 


City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: 


that the noon buying rates in New York 
(The Board 


assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 


Par April 28 
14.07 14.1875 
3.90 15.4169 
2 7266 
3.3293 
16.7875 
377.4000 
1.6850 
4.36638 
25 4153 3 


Europe- 
Austria (schilling) . 
Bel Bm (belga) . 1 


7 
2.96 
26.80 
486.66 
9 52 


Czechos slovs akia (koruna) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 

Ge ny (reichsmar} 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (florin) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

North America— 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (silver, peso) 
South America 

Argentina (gold, peso) 
Brazil (milreis) . 
Chile (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 

Asia— 

Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai) (yuan) 
India (rupee) .. ; 
Japan (yen) 

Other Countries. 
Australia (pound) 
New Zealand (pound) 
Singapore (dollar) 
South Africa (pound) 


12 2 “4000 
3.4300 
6466 
9.4707 
19.4638 
21.4492 
1.4880 


100.00 
100.00 
49.85 


86.6458 
99.9237 
28.8775 
96.48 64.7608 
11.96 7.6300 
12.17 6.0250 
97.33 86.2100 
103.42 49.3333 


27.79 
726.90 
36.50 
49.85 


. 486.66 
486.66 
44.03 
486 .66 


Nominal 

‘Silver content off unit 
cents per fine ounce April 29, 
cents; May 4, 345% cent 


3534 cents; 


*50.3750 


306.8333 
307.5833 


380.7500 


multiplied by New York price of 
May 1. 


Mé ay May 3 May 4 
14.6000 


16.3061 
7650 


fu 29 
3666 
13 > 8 044 


27.2190 

6622 
17.4500 
6.0165 
46.7700 
19.9030 
1“ 22 


*17.4500 
6.0753 
47.0528 
19.9507 
75 


47.0550 
20,0000 
12.8500 
3.5500 
6800 
10,0269 
20.1823 
22.5741 
1.5733 


19 6400 
12.2509 
3.4300 
6166 
9.7270 
19.9312 
21.9888 
1.4933 


aoe 


7066 
9.9525 
20.0800 
22.4736 
1.6100 


5 
10.0342 
20.1791 
22.5484 
1.5366 


10.0683 
20.1100 
22.7458 

1.6100 


87.9204 
99.9162 
83 


87.6193 
99.9325 
29.4900 


87.6302 
99.9162 
29.4425 


87.7215 
99.92: 99.9162 
29.0031 29.0333 
64.8088 

7.6400 

6.0250 
86.2106 


*64.8660 
7.6300 
6.0250 

86.2100 
50.5833 


68.2475 
7.6350 
6.0250 

“86.2100 
*50.9166 


68.1635 
7.6350 
6.0250 

*86.2100 

50.5833 


*68.0615 
7.6300 
6.0250 

86.2100 
50.9166 


26.5625 
24.3125 
28.8350 
23.7750 


27,3125 
24.9687 
29.3100 
23.8125 


24.4843 
27.0625 
29.1520 
23.8750 


24.8125 
27.2812 
29.4000 
23.8750 


24.5937 
27.0937 
29.3650 
23.9000 


308.8750 
309.6250 

45.2500 
384.0312 


309.0416 
~ 309.7916 
45. 1875 
37-7500 


312.7500 
313.5000 

45.3125 
286.9375 


311.5000 
312.2500 

45.3750 
386.1250 


44.375C 


38. 


ilver on April 
May 2, 35% 


28 which was 345, 


3644 cents cents; May 3, 35% 


Legally equivalent to 7/60 of 1 English pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of pound 


lin New York. 


as well as governmental sources. 
but in the main, 


‘United States,” 
‘not owned in Wall Svreet nor in LaSalle 


The actual week for all items does not 
it is a comparison for the 


same period. To simpiify comparison between different business indicators and 


to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the Bureau 
| of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of these statistics in 
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terms of “index numbers,” 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WILL PAY 


UNDER TAX AND POSTAL BILL 


Ae. Federal Gasoline Tax Likely to Be Continued; Electricity Levy 


May Be Placed on the Utilities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
agara-Hudson Power Corporation; B. Lor-;He said reduction of dividends of these | 


ing Young, of Boston, representing Massa- 
chusetts utilities; William J. Mullendore, 
of Los Angeles, representing the Southern 
California Edison Co., and H. M. Havner, 
of Des Moines, who appeared on behalf of 
holders of utility preferred stocks and 
bonds in Iowa. 

Mr. Hagenah told the Committee that 
such a tax on the utility companies would 
bring about a chain of consequences that 
would seriously affect the electric rate pay- 
ers, employes, public utility security hold- 
ers, and the public generally. 

“The operating electric companies are 
not owned by the wealthy people of the 
he testified. 


Street. They are owned by more than 1,- 


“They are! 


535,000 stockholders, of whom nearly 70,000 


are employes of the companies and some 
1,100,000 are customers.” 

The effect of the proposed tax shift upon 
the electric business is indicated by the 
returns of 184 operating electric compa- 
nies so far submitted for 
Mr. Hagenah stated. 
these returns showed 16 of these companies 
had not earned their fixed charges; that 
25 had not earned the preferred dividends 
paid and would have to reduce or entirely 


the year 1932, | 
He explained that | 


pass such dividends, and that 23 compa- | 
nies would have to suspend common divi- | 


cends entirely. 


Foresees Hardship 

Mr. LeBoeuf said that “only hardship 
can result in removing this tax, which is 
now spread over millions of consumers, 
where it constitutes no real burden, 
concentrating it on the relatively few com- 
panies.” The increased burden on the 
companies, he said, would not only delay 
and jeopardize the possibility of future 
rate reductions, but in some cases might 
make rate increases necessary. 

Mr. Young said that enactment of the 
proposal would result in imposing an “un- 
holy tax” on gross revenues, and Mr. Mul- 
lendore stated that shifting the tax to the 
companies would make it impossible to 
continue to pass on to consumers the rate 
reductions which have been made in re- 
cent years. 

Representative Whittington said that 
while he holds no brief for the tax he 
believes that the utility companies are as 
well able to pay it as are householder. 

Mr. Havner also protested against 


switching the tax to the utility companies. 


Condition of Treasury Day by Day as Shown in C ancient Form 


Receipts: 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
Custcms receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts . 


internal revenue. 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal . 
All other .. 


Total 
Public debt expenditures. 
Rec onstruction Finance 
Balance today 


Corporat ion. 


Total ...: 


~ *Excess of credits (deduct). 


and | 


| of 


|amounted to $49,316,000. 


April 27 
$113,757.52 
3.003 ,380.16 
811,672.36 
505,064.57 


$4,433,874, 61 


companies to the holders of their preferred | 


stock would have a serious effect. 

At the final public hearing, May 3, Prof. 
Albert Leavitt, of Reading, Conn., advo- 
cated the transfer of the tax from the 
consumer to the producer. He told the 
Committee that the electric public utilities 


are overcharging the public and can well | 


afford to pay the tax. He declared that 
the provision as carried in the House bill 
“has no teeth in it” and does not specifi- 
cally state who is to pay the tax, notwith- | 


| Standing its purpose to tax the power com- 


panies. He proposed a substitute provision 
specifically transferring the tax to the pro- 
ducers of electrical energy. 
Executive Sessions 
The Committee met in executive session 


to hear representatives of the Post Office | 


Department regarding the postal provi- 
sions of the bill, which directs the restora- 
tion of a 2-cent rate on letters for local 
delivery after June 30 and authorizes the 
President to make other changes in postal 
rates, 

The Committee also held an executive 


session May 4 to hear representatives of | 


the Treasury Department on the revenue 
feature of the tax on electricity. Chair- 
nian Harrison said it is necessary to re- 
tain the annual revenue of $32,000,000 from 


this source, but that the method of obtain- | 


ing it has not been decided. 


LARGER TRADE 


WITH FAR EAST 


March Business Better Though 
Less Than Last Year 


Combined export and import trade of | 
the United States with the Far East in| 


March gained $7,179,000 over the preceding 
month, but was $20,679,000 under March 
last year. Imports represented the 
larger share in the increase. 


Imports consti- 
tuted $27,166,000. 
The loss in Far Eastern trade as against 


last year is ascribed by the Department | 


of Commerce to continued adverse inter- 
national economic conditions, falling 
prices and the general policy of purchas- 
inz only for immediate requirements. 


April 28 
$307,875.65 
3,050,043.03 
1,116,843.03 

363,757.59 


$4,838,519.30 


April 29 

$145,479.61 
1,572,669. 
689,680. 

470,644.58 


$2,878,473.90 


250,000.00 


289,728,885.85 
$294,412,760.46 


$4,057,788.36 
3,873,905.90 
201,934.20 


748,681.37 

$8 893,162.92 
1,117.990.75 
4,071 492.91 
280,330,113.88 


+ $294, 412," 760. 46 


280,330,113.88 
$285, 168,633.18 


250,220,889.30 
$253,099,363.20 


$10,315,450.46 
3,141,909.11 
308,426.74 
355,636.63 
776,191.48 
$14,897 ,614.42 
3,148,468.59 
16,901 ,660.96 
250,220,889.30 


10,853.09 
*404,629.80 


$4,907,801.84 

5,787,598.50 
1,651,370.94 ‘ 

240,752,591 .92 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
FEB.JMAR, APR. MAY |JUNY JUL. [AUGJSEPT. |OCT.|NOW DEC. 


using for convenience as a base period the weekly 
average of each series for the years 1923- 
The weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the 
value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this average. 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the years 
1923-1925, it is expressed as an jndex number of more than 100; 
less than the average the index numbers is less than 100. Latest data plotted 
on the chart are for the week ended April 29, where available. 


Total trade | 


$26,067 ,915.69 


$267,070,507.61 


LEGEND 
1933 
1932 


1925 except where otherwise indicated. 
Thus, when 


if the value is 


| counsel: 





TRANSPORTATION 


Trade Institutes 
As Promoters of 


General Welfare 


Cotton Textile Institute Re- 
cipient of Award for Its 
Achievements peeing the 
Year 


In presenting the American Trade As- 


| sociation Executives annual award to the 


Cotton Textile Institute, the Secretary 
of Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, declared 
May 3 that in this era of new methods 
and new ideas the trade association stands 


preeminent as the one type of organiza- 
tion by which business may advance it- 


| self while advancing the public interest. 


Their activities, he said, have shown them 
to be each year more and more prolific 
of public benefit. , 

The award is given to the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, George A. Sloan, president, 
Mr. Roper stated, “for its great accom- 
plishments among one of the important 
basic industries of the United States, for 
its persistent and constructive methods 
in the elimination of undesirable working 
conditions for its thousands of employes; 
for its introduction of modern cost ac- 
counting in cotton mills; for its develop- 
ment and promotion of new uses for 
cotton and cotton products; and for the 
example it sets to American business of 
a trade association which is helpful to 
industry and public alike.” 


Honorable Mention 

Mr. Roper announced the following 
“honorable mentions” on the part of the 
jury of award: 

National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
Channing E. Sweitzer, managing director: 
For a comprehenSive program of research 
and practical application in the field of 
department store financing, operating and 
merchandising, which is of great benefit 
to its membership in improving their 


| efficiency and of benefit to the distribu- 


tive system in reducing lost motion and 
waste between manufacturer and con- 
sumer. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Roud Mc- 
Cann, director: For the development of 
new markets for its product through new 
and extended uses; for the/reduction of 
surplus “stocks; and for increasing - its 
membership and maintaining all its nor- 
mal activities in a time of economic 
stress. 

Other Commendation 

Southwestern Ice Manufacturers’ 
sociation, P. A. Weatherred, secretary- 
For revivifying an important 
section of an industry lulled into inertia 
due to the absence of competition; and 
for educating the employes of ice com- 


ASs- 


| panies in the,selling of a product and a 
| service through a skillfully planned and 


executed system of decentralized instruc- 
tion. 

Tanners’ Council of America, Ine., 
Fraser Moffatt, president, Louis J. Nel- 
son, secretary: For an integrated pro- 


| gram of technological and commercial re- 


Inquiry Into Delay 
In Bank Case 


| 1 z a! 
|Senate Subcommittee Studies 
| Facts in the Harriman 
Bank Proceeding 


| 

A subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Stephens (Dem.), of Mis- | 
sissippi, began an investigation May 3 un- | 
Grer a Senate resolution (S. Res. 55) into. 
the facts connected with the reported fail- | 
ure of the Department of Justice to take 


prompt action to prosecute officers or di- 
\rectors of the Harriman National Bank, of 
New York City, for alleged violations of 
law. 

F. G. Awalt, Acting Comptroller of the 
Currency, testified that the delay was per- 
mitted on assurances that the New York} 
|Clearing House would protect depositors 
in the bank. He said the clearing house 
banks are “morally and legally bound” to! 
make good the losses sustained by depos- 
iitors, and stated that his office may file 
suit to enforce such liability. 
| Henry E. Cooper, now conservator of the 
Harriman Bank, told the Committee that | 
Joseph W. Harriman, former president of | 
\the institution, conducted a pool for the 
purchase of the bank’s stock for the ben- 
efit of himself and 25 of the bank’s 27 
| directors, and that Mr. Harriman illegally 
borrowed money from the bond depart- 
ment and temporarily transferred funds 
from depositors’ accounts to conceal the 
lean when a bank examiner checked the 
records. 

Mr. Cooper expressed the opinion that 
|the directors were not aware of Mr. Har- 
'riman’s reported irregularities. He ‘agreed | 
with Mr. Awalt’s assertion that the clear- | 
ing house was responsible for delay in the 
| prosecution, and this also was confirmed 
|by Eldon Bisbee, counsel for the clearing 
house. 


Alaskan Fisheries 

Alaska’s fishery industry employed 20.- 
122 persons in all its branches last year 
and fish catch was valued at $6,971,324. | 
Both employment and value of the fish 
product declined from 1931. The sal- 
mon catch accounted for $5,765,501 of | 
the total, states the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Police Merger Defeated 


Harrisburg, 
State police 


Pa.—A bill to merge the 
and the State Highway | 


Patrol for economy has been defeated by | — 


the House. 


May 1 
$1,154,031.69 
4,562,986.61 
1,091,027.91 
19,259,869.48 


May 2 
$139,563.45 
2,672,405.47 

446,929.97 
516,484.00 
$3,775,382.89 
569,678,595.00 
229.064,966.79 


$802,518,944.68 


May 3 
$512,371.90 | 
8,469,756.16 

792,961.12 
857,308.22 | 


"$10,632,397.40 
63,290,100.00 | 
545,869.930.91 


$619,792,428.31 


250,000.00 
240,752,591.92 





$4,979,078.29 
2,703,803 .67 
503,206.90 
21,293.14 
*866,922.98 
"$7, 340.4 459. 02 
2,019,430.75 
28,645,651.05 
229,064 .966.79 


$6,565,847.78 
660,552.81 
273,012.57 
8,121.57 
*7,323.82 


$7,500,210.91 
223,339,514.00 
25,809 ,288.86 
545,869,930.91 


$6,965,951.28 
5,307,678.47 
284,699.01 | 
15,573.62 | 
24,450.95 | 


$12,549,451.43 
5,067,033.75 
10,608,397 .66 
591 567,545.47 





$285,168,633.18 $253,099,363.20 


$267,070,507.61 


$802,518,944.68  $619,792,428.31 | 


| its sound program for 
| various grades of leather for the infor- 


| sent:” 


| vice president; 


;major administration bills except 


jto the 


search, including the | leather 


industry 
from cattle producer to retailer; 


and for 
identifying the 


mation of the ultimate consumer. 
The following associations were men- 


| tioned as having “done work worthy of 


commendation and through the high order 
of their achievements, have conferred 
benefits upon the industries they repre- 
United Typothetae of America, 


| John J. Deviny, secretary; Milk Research 


Council, Inc., Edward F. Brown, executive 
Dairy and Ice Cream 
Manufacturers’ Association, C. Earl 
Breece, secretary; and the Better Vision 
Institute, M. J. Julian, director. 


| State Central Purchasing 


e Is Adopted by Missouri 


Jefferson City, Mo.—A bill providing for 
central purchasing by the State has been 
signed by Governor Guy B. Park. Pas- 
sage of this bill, it was announced, com- 
pletes the legislative action on all the 
the 
county purchasing bill, which is pending 
in the Senate. 


No Chain Drug Stores 
In the Argentine 


Chain drug stores are not permitted to 
operate in Argentina under a recent gov- 
ernment decree. The decree, however, 
provides for study of a plan which may 
possibly permit chain drug stores under a 
guaranty that each store will be under the 
supervision of a licensed pharmacist. 

There have been various «fforts made to 
obtain permission to organize drug chains, 
states the American Trade Commissioner 
at Buenos Aires, but all have met with 
refusal. 

The decree recommends that the Na- 


| tional Department of Hygiene study the 


law in\force with practical results ob- 
tained and before May 1, 1933, present a 
project which, while guaranteeing public 
health, will at the same time give thought 
“method of operation considered 
most suitable to the general interests and 
the exercise of the pharmaceutical profes- 
sion.” 


Prison Goods in Michigan 


Lansing, Mich.—Prison-made goods will 
be put to the use of welfare throughout 


| the State, by direction of the reorganized 


State Prison Commission. The goods will 
be sold directly to the State Welfare De- 
partment at the lowest market price, and 


| this Department will resell to welfare de- 


partments in various parts of the State. 


Associated Gas 
and Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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More Than Two Hundred Million 
Loaned by R. F.C. During March Of Gasoline Tax | 


Advances to Banks $74,782,000; Disbursements. From Road Work 
Under Emergency Relief Act More 
Than $32,000,000 


The report of the Reconstruction Fi- which were withdrawn or cancelled from | 
nance Corporation for the month of March| March 1 to April 15, 1933, inclusive, were | 
as follows: To banks and trust companies, 
| $1,231,653.91; to building and loan associ- | 
ations, $23,035.87; to insurance companies. 
|$31,100; and to a regional agricultural 
|credit corporation, $7,800. 





shows a total of $216,292,057 of loans or 
other advances authorized. The figure 
does not include amounts authorized dur- 
ing March and withdrawn or cancelled 
from March 1 to April 25. 

The cash account of the Corporation for 
March shows total receipts of $219,211,- 
577.32, including the adjusted cash balance | 
of $3,445,.918.38 at the close of business 
Feb. 28; total expenditures during the 
month were $218,709,978.22; the cash bal- 
ance at the close of business for the month 
was $3,947,517.48; total assets are $2,324,- 
307,680.74, with a bookkeeping showing of | 
the same figure for total liabilities and 
capital 

Of the authorized loans of $131,045,701 
under Section 5 of the act (not including 
those withdrdwn or cancelled), $74,782,082 
went to banks and trust companies, $3,- 
190,271 to building and loan associations, 
$6,297,031 to insurance companies, $4,748.- 
300 to mortgage loan companies, $5,897,828 | 
’ to railroads, $21,685,283 to regional agri- 
cultural credit corporations, and the re- 
mainder to other agricultural corporations. 

In a letter to the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House, under 
date April 29, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation summarizes its operations as 
follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 
201(b), Title II, of the Emergency Relief 
end Construction Act of 1932, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation submits 
this report of its activities and expendi- 
tures for March, 1933, with a statement of 
loans authorized during that month, show- 
ing the name, amount, and rate of interest 
in each case. 

Under the provisions of Section 5 of the| 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
the Corporation during this period author- 
ized 644 loans aggregating $122,891,672.48 
and authorized increases aggregating $8,- 
154,028.76 in loans authorized prior to 
March 1, 1933, making a total of $131,045,- 
701.24. These figures and the list of loans 
authorized do not include amounts au-| 
thorized during March, and withdrawn or 
cancelled from March 1 to April 15, 1933, | 
inclusive, the date this report was closed. 


Loans Made to Banks 


And Applications Received 

Of the $131,045,701.24 authorized under | 
Section 5, $74,782,082.62 was authorized to} 
banks and trust companies (iagluding $4,- 
196,000 to aid in the reorganization or) 
liquidation of closed banks) ; $3,196,371.37 | 
to building and loan associations; $6,297,- | 
031.07 to insurance companies; $4,748,300 
to mortgage loan companies; $10,000 to a 
credit union; $1,500,000 to a Federal land 
bank; $3,236,000 to joint-stock land banks; | 
$9,250,000 to Federal intermediate credit 
banks; $442,904.36 to agricultural credit 
corporations; $21,685,283.82 (rediscounts) 








to regional agricultural credit corporations, | ty o¢ part II of an Act of Congress ap- 


and $5,897,828 to railroads. 
Applications for loans received at the | 


Washington office of the Corporation un- | 


der Section 5 of the Reconstruction Fi- | t° the jurisdiction and control of the as follows: To State highways, $301,788,231; 


nance Corporation Act during March num- 


bered 878, as follows: 702 from banks and | 
trust companies (including 23 applications | 
from receivers or liquidating agents of 
closed banks); 34 from building and loan 
associations; 20 from insurance companies; | 
10 from mortgage loan companies; 1 from | 
a Federal land bank; 4 from joint-stock | 
land banks; 8 from Federal intermediate | 
credit banks; 93 from regional agricultural 
credit corporations; 2 from livestock credit | 
ccrporations; and 4 from railroads. 

Under the provisions of Section 1, Title I, 
of the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932, the Corporation authorized 
during March $32,360,140 for the purpose 
of relief. Formal applications received un- 
der this section during March numbered 
56. 


Money Advanced 
For Relief Purposes 


Under the provisions of Section 201(a), 
Title II, of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932, the Corporation | 
authorized during March 43 loans or con-| 
tracts, aggregating $17,397,408.16. Formal) 
applications received under this section | 
during March numbered 43. | 

Under the provisions of Section 201(d),| 
Title II, of the Emergency Relief and Con-| 
struction Act of 1932, the Corporation dur- | 
ing March authorized one loan, aggregat- | 
ing $60,000. Formal applications received 
under this section during March num- 
bered four. 

Under Section 304 of the act of Con-| 
gress approved March 9, 1933, as amended 
by the act approved March 24, 1933, the| 
Corporation is authorized to comply with 
requests, made by the Secretary of the| 
Treasury with the approval of the Presi-| 
dent of the United States, to subscribe for | 
preferred stock, which is exempt from | 
double liability, in any national banking | 
association, or any State bank or trust) 
company, or to make loans secured by such | 
stock as collateral, when, in the opinion | 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, such as- | 
sociation, State bank or trust company is | 
in need of funds for capital purposes, 
either in connection with the organization 
or reorganization of such institutions. 


Purchase of Bank Stock 


Under Special Conditions 

In any case in which under the laws oi 
the State in which it is located, a State 
bank or trust company is not permitted to | 
issue preferred stock exempt from double | 





took into account withdrawals or cancella- 
|tions from March 1 to March 28, 1933, in-|¢f Agriculture, giving details relating to 
| clusive, of loans authorized prior to March | Siate gasoline taxes in 1932. 

1, 1933, and consequently such withdrawals | 
/or cancellations are not discussed in this 
| report. 


| July 21, 1932 to Feb. 28, 1933, inclusive, | the Interstate Commission on Conflicting 
|no part of the proceeds being disbursed,|Taxation, were practically offset by Fed- 
aggregated $925,794.22. 


riod from July 21, 1932, to Feb. 28, 1933, 
|inclusive, which were withdrawn or can-| 
|celled from March 29, 1933, to April 15, 
| 1033, inclusive, aggregated $2,406,519.29. 


euthorized before July 21, 1932, aggregat- 
ing $337,974.61, were withdrawn or can-| 
celled from March 29, 1933, to April 15, | 
| 1933, inclusive. 


Notes Outstanding 
Over Billion Mark 


|B” 3% per cent notes, authorized by the | 
Board of Directors on Feb. 16, 1933, were | 
{sold to the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
making $220,000,000 of such notes out-| 
standing as of March 31, 1933. 
'close of March 31, 1933, the total amount 
iof “Series A” and “Series B” notes out- 
standing was $1,220,000,000. 


over to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
sum of $15,000,000, making a total of $90,- | 
000,000 paid to him through March 31, 
1933, in accordance with the provisigns of | 
Section 2 of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act and the act approved Feb. 
/4, 1933. Of the total amount paid to him 
|the Secretary of Agriculture has returned 
$15,000,000. 


| unexpended and unallotted balance of the | 
|/sum of $300,000,000 made available un- 
| der the terms and conditions of Title I} 


{or any portion thereof, to any State or 
Territory or States or Territories without 


Credit Corporaions 


| President of the United States on March 


| amounts, and rates of interest. 


State Diversion 


More Than Half Billion Was 


States Last Year 


An increasing tendency on the part of | 

| 
the States to divert gasoline tax revenues 
| to purposes other than highway work is| 


| 
: - {shown by a compilation issued May 3 by 
Sie epee) repees: fee Penruery | 0 Bureau of Public Roads, Department 








Federal expenditures on highways dur- 
jing the 15 years from 1918 to the middle 


Loans authorized during the period from | °f 1932, according to data compiled by | 


eral taxes levied on motor vehicle owners 
Parts of loans authorized during the pe- | from 1918 to 1928 and reinstated by the 
Total $500,000,000 

Last year the States collected more than 
half a billion dollars from gasoline and | 
motor fuel taxes and licenses for the sale 
ot gasoline, and nearly one-tenth of this 
amount was diverted to other than high- 
way purposes. The diversion was nearly 
one and one-half times (146 per cent) as 
great as in 1931, when the total amount 
diverted was less than $20,000,000. 

The greater part of the increased diver- 
sion in 1932 was in the State of New 
York, where more than $11,000,000 was 
taken for relief work and in excess of | 
$14,000,000 transferred to the State gen-| 
eral fund. 
taken for relief work. 

The 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia derived a total of $514,138,900 in 
revenue from these taxes and _ licenses, | 
compared with $537%89,717 in 1931, $494,- 


In addition, parts of loans which were 


During March $160,000,000 of the “Series 


At the 


During the month the Corporation paid | 


Average Tax 3.6 Cents 


1930, 3.35 cents, and in 1929, 3.22 cents a 
gallon. 


The net number of gallons taxed in 1932, 
exceeding fourteen billions, showed a de-| 
crease for the first time when compared | 
with the preceding year, the decline in 
1932 being 7.5 per cent below that in 1931. | 
Increased consumption was shown in 1932, | 
however, in Delaware, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia. i 

Three States and the District of Colum- 
bia at the end of 1932 levied a tax of 2 
;cents a gallon; 12 States levied 3 cents; 
|17 States, 4 cents; 8 States, 5 cents; 6 
States, 6 cents, and 2 States, 7 cents. 

The tax in Alabama was increased from 
5 to 6 cents on Nov. 5; the Mississippi tax | 
rose from 5% cents to 6 cents on June 1; | 
|the New York tax went up from 2 to 3} 
;cents on March 1. In Oklahoma on Jan. 1 | 
}a@ 4-cent tax replaced one of 5 cents which | 


Section 5 of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved March 31, 1933, provides that the, 


of the Emergency Relief and Construc- | 
tion Act of 1932 may be made available, 


regard to the limitation of 15 per cent or 
other limitations as to per cent. 


Control of Agricultural 


The executive order issued by the 


27, 1933, pursuant to the authority vested 
in him by sections 401 and 403 of Title 


proved. June 30,-1932,.as amended by an | Division of Revenue 


to manage regional 
corporations formed under section 201) 


_ Collected From Motor || 
Fuel Levies by Various |} 








































Revenue Act of 1932. |}! 


In New Jersey $3,000,000 was | ]} 


683,410 in 1930, and $431,636,454 in 1929. | | 


The average rate of gasoline tax in 1932 | | 
was 3.6 cents; in 1931 it was 3.48 cents; in | 


had been effective since March 25, 1931.| the leather markets during April, ac- 











Copper, electrolytic, New York 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York 
Food index (Bradstreet’s) 
Iron and steel composite 
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COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Week by Week 


As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, May 5 


BANKING 15 








Program Offered: 
For Harbor and 


\ 


_ River Deepening 





1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1929 ||| . J 
lapEae-TApr. 37 APE IS [Apr 30” ~May2~ Mays Maye | More Than 130 Projects for 
| | Improvement of Facilities 

0.060 0.052 | 0.050 | 0.055 0.093 0.131 o173 ||| At a cost of 98 Million 
‘ 05 | ‘098 166 ‘198 ||| . 
1.73 1.63 162/ 169 2.24 2.87 3.39 Proposed in House 
28.20! 2818 | 2814) 29.701 3149 3428 37.07 <anictmcsncailleall 
‘66 ‘63 58 ‘52 73 ‘97 1.04 





An omnibus rivers and harbors bill em- 
bracing 130 projects and involving more 





Debits, New York City..........0.00. millions of dollars..| 3,125 2,375 | 2,415 | 3.117) 6502) 9,077 11,093. '|| 14% $98,000,000 has been introduced’ by 
St pos Naser ig haa OY cv erens - ™ Toh) aelekd He Aenean, Roseee 2,887 4,333 5,487 6,196 | Representative Mansfield (Dem.), of Co- 
ederal reserve banks— | i Com- 
Reserve bank credit, total........ oe ee | 2,412 2,490 2,528 1,785 936 1,006 1,366 ee aes Se ee 
Bills bought .................., ce ae ORT 177 208 247 46 170 530 170 ||| mittee on Rivers and Harbors. Mr. Manse 
— eeenees 5 -zsiee eceeonene ee we tg tse ier sat a pee = 986 field explained that his bill (H. R. 5363) 
oie vernment securities...... ™ . ’ ’ 1g 0 - : 

Federal reserve reporting member banks— | | ’ | 151 is not definitely a part of the public works 
Deposits, net demand.............. e = 3 domes | seameeah cemvewe 11,144 13,664 13,581 13,234 program, but was drawn with a view of 
BE I on 6 5 06.6 9.nn0n9 c006enes 7 - eae) Reales ° eeeeee | ededec | 5,685 7,410 7,055 6,760 its ultimate inclusion in the general plan 
Investments, total ........ccscevces - - “ cooces | o | eecges |, taal 7,903 5,789 5,875 for reilef of unemployment 

U. S. Government securities...... . nk seeees . - | eee 3,884 3,996 2,852 2,997 Many of the projects it covers were in 

EMI Fj o0coccocvcsancete ~ ot  Uidaee Lexteaee a 11,882 | 14993 | 16964 16.438 Be weg a ve a. 

On securities .....22.22.22001% Doe ww Sideas ccna EC ateaes 5.099 | 7052 8381 7371 ||| C'uded in the relief bill sponsored in the 

IL GONBE os cc cacdwedsss nega sean. 4 Min al’ -oaneeh dace) eee | 6.783) 7941) 81583 91067 || last Congress by Speaker Garner, which 

Interest rates, call loans .........cccccvccccecees per cent.. 1,29 1.25 1.30 2.50 1.50 3.80 11.13 failed of action in the Senate after pas- 

Interest rates, time loansS ...........ccsccecccces oP Cs | 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.04 2.00 4.2. 8.63 sage by the House. Others were included 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average).......... dollars 3.81 3.68 3.43 3.66 4.86 4.86 4.85 after War Department survey. 
zeauree, ———e east isinendsons ess micas . 4 ate ‘ = ‘ 4 670 532 472 421 Major Outlay for Labor 

oney in circulation (daily average) ...millions of dollars. : ’ 172 5,428 4,655 503 

Security markets: y 8 4008 —_ Mr. Mansfield estimates that of the total 

| Bond sales, N. Y. S. E....thousands of dollars par value..| 75,100 | 84,500 | 50,500 | 45.431 58.140 69,485 48,675 authorizations of $98,750,000 in his bill 

Bond prices, 40 corporate issues ..............4. dollars. . 75.86 74.05 74.42 75.69 95.19 94.94 94.92 more than 76 per cent will go to labor. 

Na ee eS SR thousands of shares..| 18,659 | 22,146 6,561 5,082 | 17,143 30,320 22.976 “Much of the work can now be done at 

Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times)....... dollars per share. . 64.34 59.44 55.40 51.17 | 137.13 | 226.32 249.78 55 per cent of the estimates made some 

Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics)...... 1926=100. . | 53.7 49.4 44.8 44.2 103.1 167.1 192.0 hae “hh “ ill 

Industrials (351) .......ssscesessscseereres “oe s) 560/ «6516 | «= 452 | «418 | 939) 1570 1988 ||) ears ago,” he said. “The bill does es 
| Public utilities (37).......+...ss0000e ee ME oa 67.9 63.1 63.0; 749 | 163.3) 2432 211.0 || @uthorize any new projects, but provides 
PRATTORON (EO) whoo vssaecacvevecdipianibare e ee 30.7 26.9 24.9 22.6 82.7 134.6 139.5 for necessary modifications and changes 


Production: 
Automobiles (Cram’s) 
Bituminous coal (daily average) 
Electric power 


Distribution: 
| Exports— 
Corn 
WEES Litas ves eens venesd Cee's cet 
PERO RG THOU 65 .6-0,0> +. d0:05:0 osaweees 
Freight-car loadings. total 
Coal and coke 
Forest products ......... Mereseoe eeeee 
Grain and products 
SPP reer errr 
ee less than carloads 
| re 
| Miscellaneous 
Receipts— 
Cattle and calves . 
Hogs 
Cotton into sight 
Wheat, at primary markets 
Wool, total, Boston 












« World Leather Markets 
Continued improvement was noted in 


(e) of the Emergency Relief and Con- |Commission on Conflicting Taxation show | was the trade considered slower than in 
struction Act of 1932; relating to the es-|that during the 15-year period Federal| March. Virtually all types of leather had 
tablishment of rules and regulations for | expenditures on public roads totaled $1,-| a favorable demand with the possible’ ex- 


such management; and relating to the | 316,724,389. 
approval of loans and advances made by | 
such corporations and of the terms and, 
conditions thereof. 

The following tables were attached as 
a vart of the report: 

Table 1.—Statement of loans authorized 
during March, 1933, under Section 5 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
showing the name, amount, and rate of in- 
terest in each case (exclusive of amounts 
withdrawn or cancelled from March 1 to 


During the same period Federal taxes | 
levied especially against motor-vehicle | 
| owners resulted in Federal revenue of $1,- 
153,006,744. These taxes were abandoned 
in 1928, byt were reimposed ®y the Reve- 
nue Act of 1932. 

For the first eight months of the present 
fiscal year the Federal Government has 
collected $9,412,897 from taxes on lubri- 
April 15, 1933, inclusive). cating oils and $82,696,733 from gasoline 


Table 2.Statement of amounts authorized | S@X€S. 
during Masch, 1933. for purposes of relief, Tax Evasion Increases 
under Section 1, Title I, of the Emergency a er q j 
Relief and Construction’ Act of 1932, upon | The Commission has issued a memoran- 
applications of the governors of the States |dum which states that lack of uniformity 
mentioned, showing names of the States, |in State gasoline tax rates and State ad- 
ministration of the tax opens up the way 


authorized during March, 1933, under Sec- |te a certain amount of bootlegging of 
tion 201(a), Title II, of the Emergency Re- | gasoline and tax evasion 


= Se J eu a It presents an estimate that approxi- 
mately $36,000,000, or 7.3 per cent of total 
gasoline tax collections, were evaded in 
/1930. In 1931 the loss through tax evasion 
|amounted to $27,000,000, or 5 per cent of 

amount, and rate of interest. 


Table 5.—Statement of subscriptions for |the total collections. 
able ‘ ° s ic ns | ra wt s 
preferred stock and loans on preferred stock, Gasoline tax rates varied in 1932 from 
authorized during March, 1933, under Sec- |2 cents a gallon in three States and the 
ae at < of a wersees | District of Columbia to as much as 7 cents 
‘arc ; . showing the name, amount, i i 
ea ates oe interes Gn aaah etna a gallon, the rate in 1932 in two ‘States. 
|Seventeen States had a tax rate in 1932 


Table 6.—Statement of loans authorized 

during the period from July 21, 1932. to |of 4 cents a gallon, 12 States had a rate of 
Feb. 28, 1933, inclusive, which were with- 
drawn or cancelled in full from March 29, 
1933, to April 15, 1933. inclusive, no part of 
the proceeds being disbursed. 

Table 7,—Statement of loans authorized 
during the period from July 21, 1932 to Feb. 
28, 1933, inclusive, which were withdrawn or 
cancelled in part from March 29, 1933, to 
April 15, 1933, inclusive. 

Table 8.—Statement of cash réceipts and 
expenditures of the Corporation during 
March, 1933 (Corporation’s accounts with 
the Treasurer of the United States). 

Table 9.—Statement of condition of the 
Corporation as of the close of business 
March 31, 1933. 


Table 3.—Statement of loans or contracts 


each case. 

Table 4.—Statement of a loan authorized | 
during March, 1933, under Section 201(d), | 
Title II, of the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932. showing the name, 


had a rate of 6 cents. 

The Commission points out that in 
| States having relatively high construction 
;}and maintenance costs of highways or 
having low traffic density, the gasoline tax 
must be higher than in those States where 
such conditions do not obtain. It makes 
the conclusion that a uniform national 
| gasoline tax imposed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not practical because of these 
conditions. 





THE GROWTH OF WATER POWER 
AS SOURCE OF ELECTRICITY 


liability, or if such laws permit such issue| Larger Proportion of the Total Production Last Year Originated 


of preferred stock only by unanimous con- | 
sent of stockholders, the corporation is | 
authorized to comply with requests, made | 
ky the Secretary of the Treasury, with the | 
approval of the President of the United 
States, to purchase the legally issued capi- 
ial notes or debentures of such State bank | 
or trust company. 

The amount of notes, bonds, debentures, 
end other obligations which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is author- 
ized and empowered to issue and to have 
outstanding at any one time under exist- 
ing law was increased by the above-men- 


tioned act by an amount sufficient to carry | 


out its provisions. 
Under this authority the Corporation, 


during March, authorized two loans in the | 


amount of $1,250,000, secured by preferred 
stock, and subscribed for: preferred stock 
in four banks and trust companies in the 
amount of $13,682,500. 

Loans authorized during March which 


were withdrawn or cancelled in full from | 


March 1 to April 15, 1933, inclusive, no 
part of the proceeds being disbursed, were 


as follows: To 174 banks and trust com-| 


panies, aggregating $22,828,626.82; to an 


From Hydroelectric Plants 


Electricity produced by water power was| port said, “has held up remarkably well 
greater in 1932 than ever before in pro-| in comparison with other industries dur- 
portion to the total output. | ing the three years of the depression.” 

While the total production of electric | Increase in Coal Efficiency 
power in 1932 was 9.4 per cent less than) ‘The increase in efficiency in the use 
in 1931, the output by the use of water | of coal, oil, and gas in the generation 
power was 11.4 per cent greater. The) of electricity, which has /been accom- 
output by the use of fuels was about 20 
per cent less than in 1931. was continued during 1932. The average 

These figures were made public April) amount of coal and coal equivalent of oil 


27 in the final report on production of| and gas consumed in generating one kilo- 
electricity in the United States, released | watt hour of electricity at public utility 


by the Department of the Interior through | plants was 1.50 pounds. 


the Geological Survey. | In 1919 the consumption of coal per 
Comparative Water and Fuel Generation | kilowatt hour was 3.2 pounds. The steady 

The report shoWs that a total of 83,-| continuation of this increase in efficiency, 
153,000,000 kilowatt hours was produced | especially during these three years of un- 
for public use in 1932. Of this total, 41 | favorable load conditions, speaks well for 
per cent was produced by the use of water| the operators of public utility power 
power and 59 per cent by the use of fuels. | plants, the report said. 

The total output in 1932 was about 14.5; The report shows the annual produc- 
per cent less than in 1929, the year of tion of electricity for public use in the 
maximum output. The 1932 production | United States from 1919 to 1932, segre- 
was 4.4 per cent less than in 1930, and | gated by water power and by fuel power, 


3 cents, 8 had a 5-cent rate, and six States | 


plished consistently each year since 1919, | 


insurance company, $1,000,000; and to a/|the output in 1930 was 1.5 per cent less| the capacity of generators by States, and | 


mortgage loan company, $60,000. 
Parts of loans authorized during March 


A 


than in 1929. 


the monthly and annual output by States 
“The demand for electricity,’ the re- 


for 1932. 


~ 


| ceptions of mechanical and glove leathers. 





British Iron and Steel 


With production and foreign trade in 
March greater than in February, activity 
of the British iron and steel industry 
registered distinct improvement during 
the month. Fifteen of the 22 items in 
the March export trade of British iron 
and steel products exceeded February 
shipments by considerable margins. The 
chief items, in points of tonnage, were 
tin plate, galvanized sheets, pig iron, rail- 
way material other than rails, and hoops. 
Furnace activity also increased. 


Italian Situation Brigher | 

Aided by the recent heavy influx of | 
tourists, decreased unemployment, and) 
increased production of pig iron, steel, ce- 
ment, superphosphates, paper, gasoline 
and electricity, the general Italian eco- | 
nomic situation has appreciably bright- | 
ened during the past few weeks. ¢Busi- 
ness conditions in six of the nine dis- | 
tricts of the country are reported slightly 
better, the rest being unchanged. Col- | 
lections are slightly easier and in some | 
districts credits more available. Bank- 
ruptcies are fewer in number and of less 
importance. | 








Canadian Auto Exports | 
Canadian exports of motor vehicles and 
parts in March totaled $823,842 compared 
with $247,418 in February and $256,526 | 
during March of last year, showing for | 
the March exports an increase of 233) 
per cent over February and 221 per cent 
over the shipments in March, 1932. This 
large increase was accounted for by the 
rise in shipments of passenger cars and 
parts. Exports of trucks were materially 
smaller in March. 





German Ship Scrapping 
In addition to scrapping 400,000 tons 
of ocean shipping, which is now under 
way, Germany has decided to scrap the 
same tonnage of inland vessels in an ef- 
fort to improve conditions in that trade 
and give employment. Some 1,300 vessels 
will be demolished, or about 8 per cent 
of the country’s inland shipping. 
Latvia Plans Import Tax 
Because of the steady decline of Latvia's 
exports and the resulting unfavorable for- 
eign trade balance, the Latvian govern- 
ment has recently announced that it will 
propose a tax on all imported goods, using 








DIVIDEND NOTICE _ 








CoMMOoN DiviDEND 
No. 93 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable June 1, 1933 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1933. Checks 
will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. Noerze, Treasurer. 


a 
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| PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
| 
| 


number 


thousands of tons . 
millions of kilowatt-hours. . 


IN 5 506.645 64 Gew sca rontende thousands of barrels. . 
| BL. SEIU 5c 6.5.3.5 6.0'5'0:5:44. 90.0464 0 4085 er cent of capacity. .| 
| Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars 


ee -thousands. > 










The first step .. . making 
Safety Glass available all- 
around at a price which 
everyone can afford to pay 
..- has been accomplished. 


The second step ... Safety 





thousands of bales. . 
waste thousands of bushels. . 
thousands of pounds. . 





Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by American Representatives Abroad 
to the Department of Commerce 


| the proceeds to pay premiums to industries 
| producing for export. 


| cording to reports covering more than 60 | terials and fuel required by local indus- 


act approved March 3, 1933, transferred) ‘Tne total revenue in 1932 was allocated | different countries. Inquiries were more | tries producing for export will pay the! 

: on : | numerous and sales more frequent with | lowest tax rate. Higher rates will be ap- | 
Farm Credit Administration the functions |t9 jocal roads, $94,073,954; to State and| the volume of trade higher than in either | plied to semimanufactured goods and the 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | county road bond payments, $50,726,362; to| of the three preceding months. Of the 25 highest rate to nonessentials and luxuries, 
tion and its Board of Directors relating | city streets, $16,776,050; to costs of collec-| European markets reporting, trade in 19 
| to the appointment of officers and agents |tion and administration, $2,832,820; and to| was much better during April than in 
agricultural credit | other than highway purposes, $47,941,483.! the previous month. Of the others, some 
The data assembled by the Interstate | reported no change, while in only three 








in existing projects. Several of these 
changes involve no additional cost, and in 
some instances actual reductions are au- 


















is 49,081 43,653 40,732 37,459 76,160 | 101,232 140,672 i j 
Bao 772 811 186 1070 1389 1,490 | a from commitments heretofore 
em 1,431 1,410 1,455 | 1,644 1,698 1,688 |f) mace. 
2,383 1,796 1,934 2,178 2,475 2,595 2,630 To Deepen Lake Harbors 
| 29 25 20 24 47 17 97 | “One of the chief purposes of the bill 
oo) hens 2,182 2,200 WEE |) wsanas T caceees |. wieact is to give to the major ports on the Great 
Lakes a depth to correspond with that of 
‘ the connecting channels. These channels, 
= : .) Mar | ge | | ae 462 || under the bill of 1930, were authorized. to 
47 59 54 28 175 215 239 be increased in depth from 21 to 24 feet. 
aL Vestas 492,970 | 494,215 | 554,012 | 774,742 942,674 1,051,935 This work is now nearing completion, at 
of seteee saat of oars eo he 168,352 a cost of about $29,000,000. The present 
Mh tamed ; ; i y 57,04 68,653 bill will give corresponding depth to -18 
ce] seeees ceate eit i 36,925 | 39,067 38,784 |I\ of the ectnchinl ae Unies or until 
: 160132 160/523 | 185.023 | 227132 | 230/862 | 268'385 ||| that is done, the large expenditures on the 
5 : : : ‘ : | “ae Nic ting channels will be of no avail. 
; 3,424 2,536 | 2996 | 10977 | 32.396 G8512 1 /foonse 
; 185,238 183,463 199,617 312,419 | 378,397 415,732 || These port improvements on the Lakes 
| a sm ae ‘ies |}, account for about one-fifth of the total 
247 280 |}|expenditures authorized by the bill.” 
| 7 i be * 485 556 | | F List of Larger Projects ‘ 
4.286 4,027 | 2,996 5,484 | gaat sans | Projects of a million dollars or more 
2,585 | 2,616 | 221 3,009 | 7,552 | 4458 /|||each, proposed in the bill, are: 
ag | | Boston harbor, Mass., $4,800,000; Cape 
| Cod Canal, $10,000,000; Cape Fear River 
}such as liquers, wines, cosmetics, per- | #bove Wilmington, N. C., $1,520,000; 
|fumery and similar articles. 4 oe Bay waterway, 8. 6., 


Imported raw ma- | 


| rises, particularly on raw materials which 








Tampa and Hillsboro Bays, Fla., $3,675,- 
000; Choctawhatchee-West Bay waterway, 
Fla., $1,770,000; Sabine-Neches waterway, 
Texas, $2,260,000; Houston ship channel, 
Tex., $2,543,000; 

Mississippi River between Illinois River 
and Minneapolis, Minn., $11,650,000; Ten- 
nessee River, $17,500,000; Alleghany River, 
Pa., $3,800,000; 

Duluth - Superior harbor, Minn., and 
Wis., $1,319,000; Keweenaw waterway, 
|Mich., $2,650,000; Calumet harbor and 
river, Ili., $4,540,000; Indiana harbor, Ind., 
$1,820,000; Toledo harbor Ohio, $2,930,000; 
Conneaut harbor, Ohio, $1,604,000; and 
Buffalo harbor, N. Y., $1,863,000. 


Better Business in India 
A better feeling is noticeable in Indian 
business circles as produce prices show 


are exported to industrial countries. 
However, business as a whole continues | 
slow, especially with bazaar lines, due in 
part to the Hindu New Year holiday pe- 
riod, during which time merchants usually 
endeavor to reduce stocks to the lowest 
point. 

A new 300,000,000 rupee loan has just 
been opened, half of which is offered for 
cash and half for conversion. 





veryone concerned with Public 
Safety should think seriously about 
the story 










these two faces tell... 


“Our new car has Safety 





Glass all-around... so I 





feel that my family is safe.°° 





ee ° 

I M worried. 
Why didn’t we 
get Safety Glass 
inthe windows, 
too? It would 
have added 
less than $1.50 
to each of our 
monthly pay- 

ments.”° 





9 


Glass all-around in every new car sold . . . is largely a question of educating 
the car buyer and disseminating information as to its ready availability and new. 
low price. Libbey-Owens-Ford is doing all it can in this direction through con- 
sistent national advertising which emphasizes those two points. 


L-O-F super Safety Glass is used by Packard * Graham * Studebaker * Franklin + Reo + Willys * Ford * Cadillac * LaSalle 
Lincoln * Buick + Chevrolet * Oldsmobile * Pontiac * Rockne * Auburn * Cord. In addition to the cars listed above 
L-O-F Safety Glass is also used in Dietrich and Le Baron Custom Bodies, Reo Speed Wagons, Twin Coaches, Brill Trolley 
Buses, Cincinnati Trackless Trolley Coaches, Bender Bus Bodies, Hackney and Springfield School and Passenger Bus 
Bodies, White School Buses, York-Hoover School Bus Bodies, Crown School and Motor Coach Bodies, Ford School 


Buses, Stinson, Stearman and Waco Aircraft, Gar Wood Boats, Matthews Cruisers and Chris-Craft Cruisers and Runabouts. 


LIBBE 


Y- OWENS: FORD 3 


SAFETY GLASS 





LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, manufece 
turers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass 
and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufac- 
tured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Daily Index on Page 8. 


$15.00. 


VOL. VIII. No. 9 


Annual Index -Digest 
published separately after March of each year. 
Rag paper edition, $20.00.’ Newsprint edition, 


W hen Bids on Public Works 


Are Wanted. 


A a A A A & A 


How Contractor Should Proceed in Seeking 
Federal Construction Contract Outlined by 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury 


By L. W. ROBERTS, JR. 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


INCE 1928, when the Government revived 
. its public building program and expanded 

it to involve the eventual expenditure of 
$700,000,000, the Treasury Department, which 
has charge of the program, has put hundreds 
of projects on the market. There .are still 
more to be built. 

How may a contractor bid on the construc- 
tion of one of these buildings, 

As plans and specifications for a project 
are completed, the Treasury advertises pub- 
licly for bids. Advertisements appear in the 
local papers, in leading trade papers and in 
the records of the central office in Washing- 
ton. These invitations for bids set forth the 
major requirements-for the making of the 
bid, and should be read closely. 

Copies of the specifications, schedules and 
drawings which form the basis for the bid 
will be made available for the inspection of 
prospective bidders at an office or offices des- 
ignated in the invitation. Usually additional 
copies may be obtained by paying for them, 
or, occasionally, under deposit. 

+ + 


Unless the invitation for bids directs other- 
wise, bids must be submitted in triplicate. 
Standard forms will be furnished. Instruc- 
tions appearing on the forms, in the invita- 
tion and in “Standard Government Instruc- 
tions to Bidders,” copies of which will be fur- 
nished, should be closely followed. 

Bidders must make their own estimates of 
the facilities and difficulties attending the 
execution of the proposed contract, including 
local conditions, uncertainty of weather and 
all other contingencies. When not otherwise 
specified in the invitation, the bidder must 
state the least number of calendar days—in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays—which he will 
require before starting work, if he is awarded 
the contract, and the number of calendar 
days he will require to complete the work. 

If the bidder is an individual, he must sign 
the bid himself. If a partnership bid. the 
bid must be signed in the name of the part- 
nership by one of the partners. If a cor- 
poration is bidding, an officer empowered to 
bid for the corporation in such matters must 
sign the bid. 

Where security is required to insure the 


execution of the contract, no bid will be con- 
sidered unless it is guaranteed. The bidder, 
at his option, may furnish a guaranty bond, 
a certified check or United States bond at par 
value as security in the amount required. If 
Government bonds are used, they will be de- 
posited in accordance with Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations. 
+ + 


The date and hour of opening the bids are 
customarily set forth in the advertisement. 
All bids must be in by that time, and bids 
arriving in advance will be securely kept un- 
opened. The Government accepts no respon- 
sibility for the opening of a bid which has 
not been properly marked and _ identified, 
however. 

Telegraphic bids will not be considered un- 
less they are specifically authorized. Modifi- 
cations by telegraph of bids already submit- 
ted will be considered, however, if they are 
received before the hour set for the opening 
of bids. 


Bids may be withdrawn on written or tele- 
graphic notice received from bidders prior to 
the opening of bids. Negligence on the part 
of the bidder in preparing bids confers no 
right for withdrawal after the bids have been 
opened. 


At the hour and place designated the bids 
will be opened. The contents of all of them 
will be made public for the information of 
bidders and others properly interested. Such 
persons may be present at the opening them- 
selves or send agents. 


> + 


After due time the contract will be awarded 
to the lowest responsible bidder complying 
with the conditions of the invitation for bids, 
provided his bid is reasonable and it is in 
the interest of the United States to accept 
it. The bidder to whom the award is made 
will be notified at the earliest possible date. 


The Government, however, reserves the 
right to reject any and all bids and to waive 
any informality in bids whenever such re- 
jections or waivers are in the interest of the 
United States. It also reserves the right to 
reject the bid of a bidder who has previously 
failed to perform properly or complete on 
time contracts of a similar nature. 


Copyright, 1933, by The United States Daily 





Law-planning by Kansas Legislative Council 
By CHARLES W. THOMPSON 


Lieutenant Governor of Kansas 


HAT IS BELIEVED to be the greatest 
W step taken in the history of the State of 
Kansas toward greater efficiency in the 
procedure of law making was the creation, by 
the 1933 Legislature, of the Legislative 
Council. 

In this State, as in many others, the Leg- 
islature meets every two years unless a spe- 
cial session is called. A regular session is 
limited to 50 legislative working days. The 
fact cannot be overlooked that the revision 
of old laws and the enactment of new ones 
should be given more consideration than is 
possible in the brief time allowed 


The Kansas Legislature now includes 40 
senators and 125 representatives. Such large 
groups are necessarily somewhat unwieldy; 
some of the legislators have had little ex- 
perience in parliamentary procedure; time 
is required for the individual members and 
the groups as a whole to become acclimated 
to the surroundings and practices. 


a 


Furthermore, it is hardly possible in the 
short time permitted that the legislators 
should be expected to analyze thoroughly the 
hundreds of social, economic, political and 
industrial problems which confront them 
through the many bills submitted. It is be- 
lieved the new Legislative Council will 
greatly relieve this situation. 


The Council is composed of 10 Senators and 
15 Representatives appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House, respectively, before the close of each 
current session and during each regular ses- 
sion thereafter. These appointments must be 
approved by a majority vote of the respec- 
tive houses. 

The President of the Senate is an ex-officio 
member and chairman, and the Speaker of 
the House is an ex-officio member and vice 
chairman. The partisan representation is in 
proportion generally to the relative number 
of members of the two major political parties 
in each house, but in no event shall the ma- 
jority party in either house be represented 
by more than two-thirds of the members of 
the Council from either house. The whole 
membership of the Council must include rep- 
resentation from each congressional district. 


o = 


In general the duty of the Council is to 
collect information concerning the govern- 
ment and general welfare of the State; to 
examine the effects of previously enacted 
laws and recommend amendments thereto; 
to prepare a legislative program in the form 
of bills or otherwise, as in its opinion are 
required, and to present such a program at 
the next legislative session. 


The Council is to study possible consolida- 
tions in State government, elimination of du- 
plicate activities in personnel and equipment; 
to cooperate with the administration in de- 
vising means of enforcing the law and im- 
proving the effectiveness of administrative 
methods. 

The governor is privileged to send a mes- 
sage to that session of the Council convening 
next after the adjournment of the regular 
session of the Legislature and may from time 
to time send additional messages containing 
his recommendations and explaining the pol- 
icy of the administration 

In the discharge of its duties the Council 
has authority to administer oaths, issue sub- 
poenas, to compel the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of papers, books, accounts 
and testimony. The Council may meet when- 


ever necessary, but must meet at least once 
each quarter. 

Any member of the Legislature may pre- 
sent his views on matters being considered 
by the Council but he cannot participate in 
any decision. The recommendations of the 
Council must be completed and made public 
30 days prior to any '!egislative session at 
which such recommendations are to be pre- 
sented. The Council members are paid $3 
per day of attendance plus actual expenses. 


It is true a large part of the deliberation 
on bills is usually delegated to the standing 
committees of the Legislature. But even 
these small groups are handicapped for time, 
and after a comparatively brief exposure to 
the needs of State institutions, to vexing tax 
problems and to other vital matters the com- 
mittees are expected to report and recom- 
mend changes, if any, and appropriations. 
Although such recommendations are un- 
doubtedly the result of the committees’ best 
efforts, this does not seem sufficient to serve 
until the next legislative session. 


The Legislative Council must not be con- 
fused with the ordinary commission, of 
which there have been so many created in 
the past. Commissions are authorized by 
the Legislature but appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. usually to study some more or less 
specific issue. 
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The Council is purely a child of the Legis- 
lature itself. It is not limited in its work 
to any one type of iegislation and its funda- 
mental duty is to prepare a general legisla- 
tive program, the result of which should be 
for the greater welfare of the State. It is 
realized the Council is a decided departure 
from ordinary legislative procedure and that 
it is somewhat of an experiment. 


In some States the Legislature meets only 
long enough to formally introduge bills and 
then recesses for members to return to their 
homes and study the proposals in which they 
are most interested. They then reconvene 
for further disposition of such bills. This 
plan undoubtedly has its advantages, but it 
is felt it lacks the centralized, progressive 
and constructive criticism which it is hoped 
will be gained from the work of the Legis- 
lative Council. 


Another step in more efficient law mak- 
ing, but which is not yet included in the 
program of the Council, would be to secure 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
State as to the constitutionality of bills sub- 
mitted by the Council to the Legislature. 
Frequently a law has keen enacted only to 
find later in a test case that it is declared 
unconstitutional. 
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This feature seems to be the most impor- 
tant follow-up work of the Council. Most 
surely a vast amount of confusion could be 
avoided, a great amount of time saved and 
much more fool-proof laws would result from 
some such cooperation between the Counen, 
the Supreme Court and the Legislature; and 
the executive, judicial and legislative 
branches of government be more evenly bal- 
anced. 


No mention should be made of the Legis- 
lative Council without acknowledging the ef- 
forts of Samuel Wilson, manager of the 
Kansus Chamber of Commerce, who first pro- 
posed the idea of the Council, and W. H. 
Vernon, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, who successfully guided the bill to 
final enactment. 
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How User CAN BE ASSURED 
OF FOOD AND DRUG PURITY 


Safeguards Against False Labeling, Misrepresentation, Adulteration, 
Slack-filling of Containers and Other Unfair Practices 


By DR. P. B. DUNBAR 
Assistant Chief, Food and Drug Administration, Department of Agriculture 


‘THE AMERICAN consumer buys upward of $15,000,000,000 worth of food and 


drugs a year. 


How can the Government help him get his money’s worth? 


How can the Gov- 


ernment help him get pure food and drugs? 
Standing as the protector of the buyer, the Federal Food and Drug Act safe- 
guards the purity of food and drugs sold in interstate and foreign trade and pro- 
vides for the seizure of goods which are mislabeled or 
adulterated, or for the prosecution of the offending manu- 


facturer, or both. 


At the beginning of the century the buyer was too gen- 


erally regarded as the lawful prey of the seller. 
time came the turning point in the public mind. 


About this 
The idea 


spread that the buyer should not be expected to know as 
much about what he buys as the manufacturer who pro- 


duced the article. 


The present pure food and drug law was passed in 1906, 
and in the 27 intervening years more than 20,000 legal 


actions have been taken under that law. 


In addition, the 


processes of manufacture and sale have been greatly im- 


Dr. P. B. Dunbar 


proved. Buyer, dealer and producer all receive the protec- 


tion of the Food and Drug Act. 
The buyer’s health and pocketbook are the first concern of those who enforce 


the pure food and drug law. 


Adulteration of foods and drugs, slack-filling of 
canned food containers, and misleading labels are controlled. 


A specific com- * 


plaint to the Food and Drug Administration will start an investigation. The 
buyer should read intelligently the labels on all his purchases. 
The dealer can demand from the manufacturer, wholesaler or jobber a written 


guaranty that the products he buys comply with the law. 


This regulation makes 


the manufacturer responsible, and safeguards the dealer. 
Enforcement of the law has taken from the market many inferior and illegal 


products which entice business from the legitimate manufacturer. 
responsibility of turning out products which meet the terms of the law. 


On him is the 
Natu- 


rally he can complain to the Administration if he finds illegal products in his 


market. 


Problems involving unfair methods of competition, however, come under the 


jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Problems of maintaining the 


purity and standards of foods under the food and drug law are within the Ad- 


ministration’s power. 


How is the buyer’s budget safeguarded by the law? 


First, adulteration is illegal. 


A canned food, for instance, is adulterated if it 
contains excess water, decomposed or added deleterious material. 


All food in its 


natural state contains some water in the form of moisture, but a can of tomatoes, 
for example, would be considered adulterated if it contained any water other than 


that naturally present in the tomatoes as grown. 


Such a product would be seized. 


Second, the law taKes for granted that the container will be reasonably filled. 
A can of food is considered slack-filled if it contains less than what is considered 


to be a reasonable fill. 
U. S. Standard—Slack Filled.” 


Much progress has been made in regulating the sale of drugs. 


lem is encountered in this work. 


The label on such a can must contain the words: 


“Below 


A special prob- 


Many preparations which have a curative or 


therapeutic value when prescribed in proper dosage may prove poisonous if taken 


in excessive quantities. 


Obviously the Administration cannot administer the doses to the patient. 


medication is a widespread habit. 


Self- 


However, a great deal has been accomplished 


in cleaning up the labels on drug preparations. 
The custom of spreading over the labels extravagant claims of healing power 


has been brought down to a more reasonable point. 


The wild claims of manu- 


facturers of many obviously impotent “cure-alls” have been tamed. 
The question is frequently asked: Why do labels no longer contain the sen- 


tence “Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906”? 


answer: 


Here is the 


Many housewives believed this statement meant that Government inspectors 
had examined every can or package bearing that legend and had vouched for the 


purity of the contents. 


The purpose of that old guaranty was to protect the 


dealer from liability if he was found selling illegal foods or drugs for which the 


manufacturer was responsible. 


The Food and Drug Administration has about 80 inspectors. 


Naturally it is 


impossible for them to examine every package of food or drugs sold to 125,000,000 


consumers. 


The legend was changed by making it read that the manufacturer guaranteed 


the product to come within the Federal law. 


The legend was still misunderstood 


in this amended form, and finally its use on food and drug labels was prohibited. 
Working with a limited staff and spending what amounts to a cent a year for 
each citizen, the Administration has rid the market of thousands of illegal prod- 


ucts. 


But it cannot police every sale of every food product and every drug. 


Labeling of food and drug products which move in interstate commerce is sub- 


ject to regulation under the Food and Drugs Act. 


advertising. 


That law does not control 


The buyer’s cue, then, is to read carefully the more conservative statements to 
be found on the labels rather than to accept at face value the more enthusiastic 


advertising claims. 
enlightening. 


He will find the practice of careful label reading helpful and 
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Debt of Education to Teachers 
Faith in Public Schools Revived by Sacrifices 
By W. D. VINCENT 


Commissioner of Education, State of Idaho 


ese like the other States of the Union 
is passing through a serious crisis educa- 

tionally. Although every public school 
district in the State provided an educational 
program of some kind for the pupils of within 
its borders for the current school year, yet 
that school opportunity has been made less 
efficient than usual by the pinch of the eco- 
nomic situation. The teachers of the State 
have really saved the day. The State De- 
partment of Education has urged the teachers 
to show a devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion akin to fervor of the soldie¥ in time 
of war. We have asked them to stand by the 
children of the State in these hours of dan- 
ger and by self-sacrifice and self-professional 
devotion carry a full educational program to 
every community. 

As a result, there are teachers all over this 
Commonwealth teaching for mere suste- 
nance, some for room and board, others for 
$35 to $45 per month which no more than 
pays expenses. Salaries of all teachers have 
been reduced, terms have been shortened, 
loads have been doubled, hours have been 
lengthened with little or no complaint on 
the part of teachers. At the end of seven 
months, many schools found themselves with- 
out funds. The teachers volunteered to teach 
the remaining two months without pay. 

In these various ways Idaho teachers have 
responded to the slogan “The Schools Must 
Go On!” to-the end that the children of the 
State are receiving their educational oppor- 
tunity and are the one element in our pop- 
ulation who are not depressed. 

Out of this patriotic stand on the part of 
Idaho's teachers has come a new respect for 
teaching. People who have been prone to 


criticize education, the schools, and the 
teachers in the past have been convinced 
that after all the schools, especially the ele- 
mentary grades, are absolutely essential to 
a Democracy like ours. They are recognizing 
that schools must exist or we as a people 
perish, but above all else the average citizen 
has been brought to know that teachers as 
a group are real people, that their ideals are 
high, that their sense of service to country 
is unquestioned. In fact, nothing in the his- 
tory of our State has so endeared the teach- 
ers to Idaho people as has the attitude of 
her teachers during this crisis. 

All of this bespeaks a better future for 
education, schools, and teachers. We have 
won a great moral victory which must not 
be overlooked. 


Just now our State Legislature is in session, 
With the need for the strictest economy ap- 
parent on every hand, yet we find an atti- 
tude on the part of the lawmakers to call 
upon the educators to write their own laws 
and with this there comes .a great responsi- 
bility as well as opportunity. However, the 
educational leaders are responding in a great 
way to this “new deal” for schools. Already 
a State-wide and county-wide tax equaliza- 
tion plan has been drafted into form for 
enactment. A State fund to be created for 
equalizing the tax burden among the coun- 
ties and a combination State and county 
fund ior equating local district differences. 
At no time in the history of the State have 
legislators so nearly forgotten local interests 
in their determination to give every Idaho 
child an adequate school opportunity. Hence, 
it is with a high degree of hope that we in 
Idaho view the educational future. 


day. 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 


President of the United States 1853-1857 


“The most animating encouragement and potent 
appeal for freedom is the history we write every 
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Aid Given Seller and Buyer 


in Promoting Business. . . a 


Activities of Marketing Service Division of 
Department of Commerce in Solving Indi- 
vidual and Collective Trade Problems 


By EDWIN B. GEORGE 


Chief, Marketing Service Division, Department of Commerce 


MANUFACTURER of golf clubs was at- 

tempting to adjust his manufacturing 

policies to demand. In order to do this 
it was necessary that he should know what 
proportion of his production should be of 
left-handed clubs. 

He wrote the United States Government, 
asking the question: ‘How many left-handed 
people are there in the United States?” 

+ + 


After some circulation among the Govern- 
ment departments, due to the miscellaneous 
character of the question, his request was 
received in the Marketing Service Division of 
the Department of Commerce. Clerks, trained 
in business research. were required to seek 
the answer to the question. They gave the 
manufacturer an estimate, from information 
obtained through the Bureau of the Census 
and the Bureau of Public Health Service, 
which would serve his purpose successfully. 


Thousands of unusual questions are pre- 
sented to the Marketing Service Division each 
year. These requests for information are 
simply and swiftly answered by members of 
the research staff. It would often be impos- 
sible or extremely difficult for an outsider to 
locate the desired data, since there are so 
many services of the Government which 
make available in statistical and other forms, 
useful to men engaged in business, large and 
small, and which would be buried if there 
were not persons whose business it is to un- 
cover it. 

This applies also to information sources 
outside the Government, such as private re- 
search agencies, trade associations, trade 
journals, and business houses. Part of the 
service of the Marketing Service Division 
consists of a clearing house of business in- 
formation. 

The small retail operator, who has been af- 
fected by the pressure of modern competition 
and the constant tlow of persuasive argu- 
ment in favor of enlightened store manage- 
ment to inquire into the efficiency of his own 


establishment, may often be confronted with ~ 


an inability to find comparative information 
by which to measure his own efficiency. 
+ + 

Suppose, for example, he needs figures on 
operating expenses of the better class of 
stores im his own field, to serve as a “target” 
in his campaign of expense reduction. Sup- 
pose he desires to know where his credit 
methods differ from the custom in his field 
and where his own method breaks down. Sup- 
pose he wants to change his policy in regard 
to advertising. Suppose he wants to know 
why so much of his merchandise is returned 
to the store. 

Ordinarily, the small merchant would not 
be able to locate this information, or he could 
not be sure that the information he does get 
is sufficiently accurate and authoritative to 
be useful. It is the function of a branch of 
the Marketing Service Division to obtain for 
him this information, and to help him find 
the solution of his problem. 

In order to offer such a service, the Mar- 
keting Service Division has prepared tools 
in the form of publications, which speed the 
operation of the service. For example, there 
is a complete bibliography of all research by 
both governmental and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations in the field of marketing. There 
is a complete directory of all National, State 
and local trade asscciations and commercial 
organizations, classified by location and field 
of operation. 

In keeping with the theory that nothing 
is used to the maximum which is not gen- 
erally known, the Marketing Service Division 
has established two functions to bring help- 
ful information to the business man, rather 
than waiting for him to ask for it. 


In the first instance, there is what is known 
as the Merchandising Information Service, 
which is a system of distribution of the in- 
formation available in the division through a 
group of 284 cooperating trade associations 
and chambers of coimmerce, with the 34 dis- 
trict offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce acting as the focal 
points. Abstracts of Government publica- 
tions, digests from outside studies, and lists 
of information sources on especially “live” 
business subjects concerning which the 
sources of information are scattered, are the 
principle features of the service. 
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In each organization cooperating in this 
service, a file of these reports is set up. The 
members of the association then have near 
at hand much of the elementary material on 
business subjects which they formerly had 
difficulty in obtaining or could not obtain 
at all. 

Of course. there are agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are constantly making inves- 
tigations of business problems and are issu- 
ing them in the form of publications. It is 
the: business of the Marketing Service Divi- 
sion to make the existence of these reports 
known to those who should benefit by them. 
To prove that these reports do appeal to 
persons engaged in business when they hear 
of them, there has been noted an approxi- 
mately 100 per cent increase in orders since 
the Marketing Service Division has under- 
taken to publicize their existence. 

The second activity of the division in 
bringing helpful information to the business 
man is in the form of group application of 
the results of the studies of other branches 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. It is the practice to arrange through 
trade associations and business organizations 
meetings of men engaged in the same line of 
business, and to explain to them how these 
publications will serve them in pointing out 
errors in management, leaks in expenses and 
new policies. 

+ + 


In order for the individual business man 
to benefit from this service it is necessary for 
him to enlist the cooperative interest of oth- 
ers in his business in his locality, either 
through his trade association or on the out- 
side. : 

As the title of the Marketing Service Divi- 
sion indicates, its activities are directed prin- 
cipally to the field of the marketing of prod- 
ucts by manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers. The consumer, however, is not over- 
looked completely. The consumer's principal 
problem arises in the selection of an article 
from a group of competing products, and it 


would of course be outside the functions of 
any governmental agency to attempt to make 
this selection for him. 

But the consumer is always in mind. When 
a merchant is aided in reducing excessive 
costs of operation, the effect obviously is to 
bring that store’s goods to the consumer at 
a lower price. When a merchant is shown 
how to make his store more attractive, it is 
the consumer who is. actually, asking for the 
renovation. 


When a merchant's credit policies are over- 
hauled, the consumer as a class, receives 
the benefits since ne bears less of the bur- 
den of credit losses. And when trade and 
industrial cooperation are enlisted, the con- 
sumer receives better products at less cost. 

Furthermore, the consumer as an individual 
is not left out when seeking information 
concerning ‘business and marketing. It is 
available to him as well as to the business 
man. 
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It has therefore been the responsibility of 
the Marketing Service Division to bring to 
the individual manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer the best thought in better merchan- 
dising, by making helpful information avail- 
abie to him, by interpreting for him the re- 
sults of research, through discussion with 
him in group meetings of the common prob- 
lems of his business and through easily un- 
derstood digests to afford him the basis for 
maintaMing and increasing his operating ef- 
ficiency. In this manner, 1,305,000 individual 
services have been rendered in the domestic 
commerce field in the past year. 
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State Cooperation 
in Development of 


Mineral Wealth 


By 
Dr. Arthur C. McFarlan, 
Geologist, Commonwealth 
of Kentucky 
N THE MEETING of the General Assem- 
bly in January, 1932, the existing Ken- 
tucky Geological Survey, in so far as name 
and organization were concerned, was abol- 
ished. In its place was created the Bureau 
of Mineral and Topographic Survey as a 
branch of the University of Kentucky. 


The services of the Bureau, and hence its 
clients, are many and may for convenience 
be classified along these lines: 


1—A group consisting of the larger min- 
eral operators, of oil and gas, coal, fluorspar, 
building stone, etc., many of whom have 
their own geological staffs or consultants. To 
these the information deisred is of a tech- 
nical nature. 


Such technical reports dealing with min- 
eral occurrence or origin, stratigraphy, etc., 
have been the backbone of many commer- 
cial geological field studies, and made pos- 
sible the completion of field work in a frac- 
tion of the time that would have been nec- 
essary had each group in turn had to build 
up this groundwork. Geological and topo- 
graphic maps are included. 
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2—A second group consists of industrial 
concerns in need of information on the 
availability of desired and needed mineral 
materials from clays or ores, petroleum or 
gas, mineral or ordinary waters, etc. Several 
inquiries have come in recently concerning 
the nature of the producing rock in Kentucky 
oil fields from concerns interested in a new 
method of cleaning out and reviving old oil 
wells. They wished to know areas where 
their product and services would be in de- 
mand. 

3.—A third group includes private mineral 
operators, who lacking geological knowledge 
come to us for advice and information. Pos- 
sibilities of the occurrence of oil or coal or 
some other mineral substance on certain 
tracts, or within larger areas. 

4.—A fourth group requests advice as to 
whether they should invest in some mineral 
enterprise. Is it a reasonable gamble? or 
just a matter of the shearing of an unsus- 
pecting and unknown sheep? 

5.—A fifth group includes those submitting 
specimens for identification and evaluation. 
And this group is without end. There is an 
abundance of minerals occurring in small 
quantities which would be of commercial 
value if present in large quantities; and of 
course, the specimens of “fool's gold” picked 
up and thought to be the real article. 

6.—Lastly, the Bureau serves as an adver- 
tising agency, making available information 
as to the presence—or absence—of mineral 
substances within the State available for 
use. What manufactured products are com- 
ing into the State that might just as well or 
better be made from local mineral sub- 
stances. 
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The gathering of such information is an 
expensive and long-drawn-out piece of work 
by specialists carefully gleaning bits of in- 
formation here and there from outcropping 
rock and piccing these bits of rock informa- 
tion into logical and valuable information. 
The availability of this information makes 
possible much more economical mineral ex- 
ploration, and reduces what is much of a 
gamble to a systematic procedure with mini- 
mum chance of failure. 

There will from time to time be developed 
demands for new mineral materials, new 
uses for well-known materials, and the need 
of substitute materials for exhausted min- 
eral resources; And it is up to this depart- 
ment to keep not only abreast of, but ahead 
of such changes and demands, that knowl- 
edge of the occurrence and distribution of 
these materials may be available when the 
demand for them develops. 

It contributes little to systematic and eco- 
nomic development of a newly discovered 
oil pool, if the major development must go 
on during the months that it takes to sup- 
ply a real geological background for this 
work, and the information thus not available 
until after the major need for it has passed. 





